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PART I. 

Of the Propriety of Action. 


Confifting of three Sections. 

✓ 

SECTION I. 

Of the Sense of Propriety. 

- ' • <• V ■ \ 

CHAP. I. 

O/Sympathy, 

H OW felfifh foever man may be fuppof- 
ed, there are evidently fome principles 
in his nature, which ihtereft him in the for¬ 
tune of others, and render their happinefs 
neceflary to him, though lie derives nothing 
from it except the plealure of feeing it. Of 
this kind is pity or compaffion, the emotion 
which we feel for the mifery of others, 
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V/hen we either fee it, or are made to conceive 
it in a very lively manner. That we often de¬ 
rive forrow from the forrow of others, is a 
matter of fad. too obvious to require any in- 
ftances to prove it; for this fentiment, like 
all the other original paffions of human na¬ 
ture, is by no means confined to the virtuous 
and humane, though they perhaps may feel it 
with the moft exquifite fenfibility. The 
greateft ruffian, the moft hardened violator 
of the laws of fociety, is not altogether with¬ 
out it. 

As we have no immediate experience of 
what other men feel, w'e can form no idea of 
the manner in which they are affeded, but by 
conceiving what we ourfelves fhould feel in 
the like fituation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as long as we ourfelves are at 
our eafe, our fenfes w ill never inform us o f 
w hat he fuffers. They never did and never 
can carry usTheyond our own perfon, and it is 
bv the imap-ination only that we can form any 

H^f*^"** * + M ^ - ..J 

conception of what are his fenfations. VNei- 
ther can that faculty Help us to'fEls any other 
way, than by reprefenting to us what would 
be our own, if we were in his cafe. It is the 
impreffions of our own fenfcs only, not thofe 
of his, which our imaginations copy. By 
the imagination we place ourfelves in his fi¬ 
tuation, we conceive ourfelves enduring all 
the fame torments, we enter as it were into 
his body and become in fome meafure him,and 
thence form fome idea of his fenfations, and 
even fed fomething which, though weaker 
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in degree, is not altogether unlike them. 
His agonies, when they are thus brought 
home to ourfelves, when we have thus adopt¬ 
ed and made them our own, begin at laft to 
affeiSt us, and we then tremble and fhudder at 
the thought of what he feels. For as to be in 
pain or diftrefs of any kind excites the moft 
exceflive lorrow, fo to conceive or to imagine 
that we are in it, excites fome degree of the 
fame emotion, in proportion to the vivacity or 
dulnefs of the conception. 

1 hat this is the fource of our fellow-feeling 
for the mifery of others, that it is by chang¬ 
ing places in fancy w r ith the fufferer, that we 
come either to conceive or be aftedled by 
v hat he reels, may be demonftrated by many 
obvious obfervations, if it fhould not be 
thought fufficiently evident of itfclf. When 
we lee a ffroke aimed and juft ready to fall up¬ 
on the leg or arm of another perfon, we na¬ 
turally flirink and draw back our own leg or 
our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in fome meafure, and are hurt by it as well 
as the fufferer. The mob, when they are 
gazing at a dancer on the flack rope, natural¬ 
ly writhe and twill and balance their own bo¬ 
dies, as they fee him do, and as they feel that 
they themfelves mull do if in his fituation. 
Perfon* of delicate fibres, and a weak conftitu- 
tion of body, complain that in looking on the 
fores and ulcers which are expofed by^beggars 
in the ftreets, they are apt to feel an itching 
or uneafy lenlation in the correlpondent part 
of their own bodies. The horror which they 
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conceive at the mifery of thofe wretches af¬ 
fects that particular part in themfelves more 
than any other; becaufe that horror arifes from 
conceiving what they themfelves would fuffer, 
if they really were the wretches whom they 
are looking upon, and if that particular part 
in themfelves was actually affected in the fame 
miferable manner. The very force of this 
conception is lufficient, in their feeble frames, 
to produce that itching or uneafy fenfation 
complained of. Men of the mofl: robuft make, 
obferve that in looking upon fore eyes they of¬ 
ten feel a very fenfible forenefs in their own, 
which proceeds from the fame reafon ; that 
organ being in the. ftrongeft man more deli¬ 
cate than any other part of the body is in the 



weakeft. 

Neither is it thofe circumftances only, 
which create pain or forrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paffion 
which arifes from any object in the perfon 
principally concerned, an analogous emotion 
forings up, at the thought of his fituation, 
in the breaft of every attentive fpedtator. Our 
joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tra¬ 
gedy or romance who intereft us, is as fincere 
as our grief for their diftrefs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is not more real than 
that with their happinefs. We enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe faithful friends 
who did not defert them in their difficulties ; 
and we heartily go along with their refentment 
againft thofe perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, cr deceived them. In every 

paf- 
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paffion of which the mind of man is fufcep- 
tible, the emotions of the bv-ftander always 
correfpond to what, by bringing the cafe home 
to himfelf, he imagines, fhould be the fenti- 
ments of the fufferer. 


Pity and compaffion are words appropriated 
to ugnify our fellow-feeling with the forrow of 
others. Sympathy, though its meaning was 
pei haps, originally the fame, may now, how¬ 
ever, without much impropriety, he made ufe 
or to denote our fellow-feeling with any paf- 
lion whatever. 1 1 

Upon fome occafions fympathy may feem to 
arne merely from the view of a certain emo- 
tion in another perfon. .The paffions, upon 
tome occafions, may feem to be transfufed 
t om one man to another, inftantaneoufly, 
and antecedent to any knowledge of what ex- 
uted them m the perfon principally concern- 
ed. Gnefandjoy, for example, ftrongly ex - 
pi elied in the look and geftures of any one at 
once afledt the fpedator with fome degree of 
a like painful or agreeable emotiom A 
tinning face is, to every body that fees it, a 
chearful objeft; as a forrowful countenance 
on the other hand, is a melancholy one. * 
ibis, however, does not hold univerfally 
or with regard to every paffion. There are 
tome paffions of which the expreffions excite 
no fort of fympathy, but before we arc ac¬ 
quainted with what gave occafion to them 
ferve rather to difguft and provoke us again* 
‘ UB *. rhe <u . rious behaviour of an, angry 
man ls more likely to exafperate us againil 
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6 O/Propriety. Parti. 

himfelf than againfl: his enemies. As we are 
unacquainted with his provocation, we can¬ 
not bring his cafe home to ourfelves, nor con¬ 
ceive any thing like the paffipns which it ex¬ 
cites. But we plainly fee what is the fituation 
of thofe with whom he is angry, and to what 
violence they may be expofed from fo enraged 
an adverfary. We readily, therefore, fympa- 
thize with their fear or refentment, and are 
immediately difpofed to take part againft the 
man from whom they appear to be in fo much 
danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy in- 
fpire us with fome degree of the like emo¬ 
tions, it is becaufe they fuggeft to us the ge¬ 
neral idea of fome good or bad fortune that 
has befallen the perfon in whom we obferve 
them : and in thefe paflions this is fufficient to 
have fome little influence upon us. The ef¬ 
fects of grief and joy terminate in the perfon 
\vho feels thofe emotions, of which the ex- 
preflions do not, like thofe of refentment, fug- 
geft to us the idea of any other perfon for 
whom we are concerned, and whofe interefts 
are oppoiite to his. The general idea of good 
or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome con¬ 
cern for the perfon who has met with it, but 
the general idea of provocation excites no 
fympathy with the anger of- the man who has 
received it. Nature, it feems, teaches us to 
be more averfe tp enter into this paflion, and, 
till informed of its caufe, to be difpofed rather 
to take part again!! it. 
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Even our fympathy with the grief or joy of 
another, before we are informed of the caufe 
of either, is always extremely imperfect. 
General lamentations which exprels nothing 
but the anguifh of the fufferer, create rather 
a curiofity to inquire into his fituation, along 
with fome difpofition to fympathize with him, 
than any actual fympathy that is very lenfible. 
The firft quedion which we afk is, What has 
befallen you ? Till this be anfwered, tho’ we 
are uneafy both from the vague idea of his 
misfortune, and dill more "from torturing 
ourfelves with conjectures about what it may 
he, yet oui* fellow-feeling is not very con- 
nderablc. 

Sympathy, therefore, does not arife fo 
much lrom the view of the paflion, as from 
tliat of the fituation which excites it. We 
1 ome11 mes feel for another, a paflion of which, 
he himfelf leems to be altogether incapable • 
becaule when we put ourfelves in his cafe, that 
paflion arifes in our bread from the imagina¬ 
tion, though it does not in his from the reali¬ 
ty. We blulh for the impudence and rude- 
nefs of another, though he himfelf appears to 
have no fenfe of the impropriety of his own 
behaviour; becaufe we cannot help feeling 
with what confufion we ourfelves lhould be 
covered, had we behaved in fo ahfurd a man- 
ner. 

(A all the calamities to which the condition 
of mortality expofes mankind, the lofs of rea- 
. a Ppears, to thofe who Have the lead fpark 
oi humanity, by tar the- mod dreadful', and 
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they behold that laft ftage of (human wretch- 
ednefs with deeper commiferation than any 
other. But the poor wretch who is in it, 
laughs and fings perhaps, and is altogether in- 
fenfible of his own mifery, The anguifh 
which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight 
of fuch an object, cannot be the reflection of 
any fentiment of the fufferer. The compaf- 
fion of the fpeCtator muft arife altogether from 
the confideration of what he himfelf would 
feel if he was reduced to the fame unhappy 
fituation, and, what perhaps is impoflible, was 
at the fame time able to regard it with his 
prefent reafon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother when flhe 
hears the moanings of her infant that during 
the agony of difeafe cannot exprefs what it 
feels? In her idea of what it fuffers, flie 
joins, to its real helpleflnefs, her own confci- 
oufnefs of that helpleflnefs, and her own ter¬ 
rors for the unknown confequences of its dis¬ 
order ; and out of all thefe, forms, for her own 
forrow, the moft complete image of mifery 
and diftrefs. The infant, however, feels on¬ 
ly the uneafinefs of the prefent inftant, which 
can never be great. With regard to the future 
it is perfedly fecure, and in its thoughtlelf- 
nefs and want of forefight poflefies an antidote 
again!! fear and anxiety, the great torment-* 
ors of the human breaft, from which reafon 
and philofophy will in vain attempt to de¬ 
fend it when it grows up to a man. 

We fympathize even with the dead, and 
(overlooking what is of real importance in 

their 
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their fituation, that awful futurity which 
awaits them, we are chiefly affected by thofe 
circumftances which ftrike our fenfes, but can 
have no influence upon their happinefs. It 
is miferablc, we think, to be deprived of the 
light of the 1 fun; to be. ihut out from life 
and converfation; to be laid in the cold grave, 
a prey to corruption and the reptiles of the 
earth; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated in a little time 
from the affections and almoft from the me¬ 
mory of their deareft friends and relations. 
Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 
much for thofe, who have buffered fo dread¬ 
ful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling feems doubly due to them now, when 
they are in danger of being forgot by every 
body; and, by the vain honours which we 
pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our 
own mifery, artificially to keep alive our me¬ 
lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our fympathy can afford them no con- 
folation feems to be an addition to their ca¬ 
lamity; and to think that all we can do is 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
diftrefs, the regret, the love, and the lamenta¬ 
tions of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ferves only to exalperate our fenfe of 
their mifery. The happinefs of the dead, 
however, mo ft affuredly, is affected by none 
of thefe circumftances; nor is it the thought 
of thefe things which can ever difturb the 
profound lecurity of their repofe. The idea 
pf that dreary and endlefs melancholy, which 

the 
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the fancy naturally afcribes to their condition, 
arifes altogether from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, 
our own confcioufnefs of that change, from 
our putting ourfelves in their fituation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to 
fay fo, our own living fouls in their inani- 
mated bodies, and thence conceiving what 
would be our emotions in this cafe. It is 
from this very illufion of the imagination, that 
the forefight of our own diflolution is fo ter¬ 
rible, to us, and that the idea of thofe circum- 
ftances, which undoubtedly can give us no 
pain when we are dead, makes us miferable 
while we are alive. And from thence arifes 
one of the moft important principles in hu¬ 
man nature, the dread of death, the great 
poifon to the happinefs, but the great reftraint 
upon the injuftice of mankind, which, while 
it affii&s and mortifies the individual, guards 
and protects the fociety. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Pleafure of mutual Sympathy. 

B UT whatever may be the caufe of fym- 
pathy, or however it may be excited, 
nothing pleafes us more than to obferve in 
other men a fellow T -feeling with all the emo¬ 
tions of our own breaft; nor are we ever fo 
much flocked as by the appearance of the 

contrary. 
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contrary. Thofe who are fond of deducing 
all our fentiments from certain refinements of 
felf-love, think themfelves at no lofs to ac¬ 
count, according to their own principles, 

• both for this pleafure and this pain. Man, 
fay they, confcious of his own weaknefs and 
of the need which he has for the affiftance of 
others, rejoices whenever he obferves that 
they adopt his own palfions, becaufe he is 
then, alfured of that affiftance ; and grieves 
whenever he obferves the contrary, becaufe 
he is then aflured of their oppofition. But 
both the pleafure and the pain are always felt 
fo inftantaneoufly, and often upon fuch fri¬ 
volous occafions, that it feems evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any fuch 
felf-interefted eonfideration. A man is mor¬ 
tified when, after having endeavoured to di¬ 
vert the company, he looks round and fees 
that no body laughs at his jells but himfelf. 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company 
is highly agreeable to him, and he regards this 
correfpondence of their fentiments with his 
own as the greateft applaufc. 

Neither does his pleafure feem to {trife al¬ 
together from the additional vivacity which 
his mirth may receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the difappointment 
lie meets with when he milfes this pleafure; 
though both the one and the other, no doubt, 
do in fome meafure. When we have read a 
book or poem fo often that we can no longer 
find any amufement in reading it by ourfelves, 
we can Hill take pleafure in reading, it to a 

companion. 
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companion. To him it has all the graces of 
novelty; we enter into.the furprife and ad¬ 
miration which it naturally excites in him, 
but which it is no longer capable of exciting 
in us ; we confider all the ideas which it pre- 
fents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear 
to ourlelves, and we are amufed by fympa- 
thy with his amufement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we Ihould be 
vexed if he did not feem to be entertained 
with it, and we could no longer take any 
pleafure in reading it to him. It is the fame 
cafe here. The mirth of the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 
filence, no doubt, difappoints us. But though 
this may contribute both to the pleafure 
which we derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the other, it is by 
no means the foie caufe of either; and this 
correfpondence of the fentiments of others 
with our own appeal's to be a caufe of plea¬ 
fure, and the want of it a caufe of pain, 
which cannot be accounted for in this man¬ 
ner. The fympathy which my friends ex- 
prefs with my joy, might, indeed, give me 
pleafure by enlivening that joy: but that 
which they exprefs with my grief could give 
me none, if it fervefl only to enliven that 
grief • Sympathy, hoveever, enlivens joy 
and alleviates grief. It enlivens joy by pre- 
fenting another fource of fatisfa&ion ; and 
it alleviates grief by infinuating into the 
heart alinoft the only agreeable fenfation 

which 
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^ hich it is at that time capable of receiv¬ 
ing- 

• It is to be obferved accordingly, that we 
are Hill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our difagreeable than our agreeable 
paflions, that we derive Hill more fatisfa&ion 
fiom their fympathy with the former than 
fi om that with the latter, and that we are Hill 
more fhocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perfon to .whom they 
can communicate the caufe of their forrow ? 
Upon his fympathy they feem to difburthen 
themlelves of a part of their diflrefs: he is 
not improperly laid to lhare it with them. He 
not only feels a forrow of the fame kind with 
that which they feel, but as if he had deri- 
yed a part of it to himftlf, wh at he feels leems 
to alleviate the weight of what they feel. 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in feme 
meafure renew their grief. They awaken 
in then memory the remembrance of thole 
circumflances which occafion their affliaion. 
Their tears accordingly flow fafler than before" 
and they are apt to abandon themfelves to all 
the weaknefs of forrow. They take plea- 
fure, however, in all this, and,'it is evident, 
are lenlibly relieved by it; becaufe the fweet- 
nels of his fympathy more than compenfates 
the bitternefs of that lbrrow, which, in or¬ 
der to excite this fympathy, they Thad thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleft infult, 
on the contrary, which can be offered to the 
unfortunate, is to appear to make light of 
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their calamities. To feem not to be affeded 
with the joy of our companions is but want 
of politenefs; but not to wear a ferious coun¬ 
tenance when they tell us their afflictions, is 
real and grofs inhumanity. 

Love is an agreeable; refentment, a difagree- 
able, paffion; and accordingly we are not half 
fo anxious that our friends fhould adopt our 
friendfhips, as that they'fhould enter into our 
refentments. We can forgive them though 
they feem to be little affeded with the favours 
which we may have received, but lofe all 
patience if they feem indifferent about the in¬ 
juries which may have been done to us ; nor 
are we half fo angry with them for not enter¬ 
ing into our gratitude, as for not fympa- 
thizing with our refentment. They can eafily 
avoid being friends to our friends, but can 
hardly avoid being enemies to thofe with 
whom we are at variance. We feldom re- 
fent their being at enmity with the firft, 
though upon that account we may fometimes 
affed to make an aukward quarrel with them ; 
but we quarrel with them in good earned: if 
they live in friendfhip with the laft. The 
agreeable paffions of love and joy can fatisfy 
and fupport the heart without any auxiliary 
pleafure. 1 he bitter and painful emotions of 
grief and refentment more ftrongly require the 
healing confolation of fympathy. 

As the perfon who is principally interested 
in any event is pleafed with our fympathy, 
and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, feem 
to be pleafed when we are able to fympathife 
' with 
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with him, and to be hurt when we are unable 
to do fo. We run not only to congratulate 
the fuccefsful, but to condole with the afflict¬ 
ed; and the pleafure which we find in the 
converfation of one whom in all the paf- 
fions of his heart we can entirely fympathize 
with, feems to do more than compenfate the 
painfulnefs of that forrow with which the 
view of his fituation affedts us. On the con¬ 
trary, it is always difagreeable to feel that 
we cannot fympathize with him, and inftead 
of being pleafed with this exemption from 
fympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that we 
cannot fhare his uneafinefs. If we hear a 
perfon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bringing the cafe 
home to ourfelves, we feel, can produce no 
fuch. violent effedl upon us, we are fhocked 
at his grief; and, becaufe we cannot enter 
into it, call it pufillanimity and weaknefs. 
It gives us the fpleen, on the other hand, to 
fee another too happy or too much elevated, 
as we call it, with any little piece of good for¬ 
tune. We are difobliged even with his joy, 
and, becaufe we cannot go along with it, call 
it levity and folly. We are even put out of 
humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it deferves; 
that is, than we feel that we ourfelves could 
laugh at it. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the manner in which we judge of the pro - 
priety or impropriety of the affections of other 
men, by their concord or diffonance with our 


own. 


T 7 HEN the original paffions of the 
i/V perfon principally concerned are in 
perfect concord with the fympathetic emo¬ 
tions of the fpe&ator, they neceflarily appear 
to this laft juft and proper, and fuitable to 
their objects ; and, on the contrary, when, 
upon bringing the cafe home to himfelf, he 
finds that they do not coincide with what he 
feels, they neceffarily appear to him unjuft 
and improper, and unfuitable to the caufes 
which excite them. To approve of the paf- 
iions of another, therefore, as luitaole to 
their objects, is the fame thing as to obferve 
that we entirely fympathize with them; and 
not to approve of them as fuch, is the fame 
thing as to obferve that we do not entirely 
fympathize with them. The man who re¬ 
lents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and oblerves that I refent them precifely as he 
does, neceffarily approves of my refentment. 
The man whofe fympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit the reafonablenefs ol 
my forrow. He who admires the lame poem, 
or the fame pidture, and admires them exact¬ 
ly as I do, muft furely allow the juftnefs of 

my 
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my admiration. He who laughs at the fame 
joke, and laughs along with me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contraiy, the perfon who, upon thefe different 
©ccalions, either feels no fuch emotion as that 
which I feel, or feels none that bears any pro¬ 
portion to mine, cannot avoid difapproving 
my fentiments on account of their dilfonance 
with his Own. If my animolity goes beyond 
what the indignation of my friend can cor- 
refpond to; if my grief exceeds what his 
moft tender compaffion can go along with; 
if my admiration is either too high or too 
low to tally with his own; if I laugh loud 
and heartily when he only finiles, or, on the 
contrary, only fmile when he laughs loud and 
heartily; in all thefe cafes, as foon as he 
comes from confidering the object, to obferve 
how I am affeded by it, according as there 
is more or lefs difproportion between his fen¬ 
timents and mine, I muft incur a greater or 
lefs degree of his difapprobation: and upon 
all occalions his own fentiments are the 
ftandards and meafures by which he judges 
of mine. 

To approve of another man’s opinions is 
to adopt thofe opinions, and to adopt them is 
to approve of them. If the fame arguments 
which convince you convince me likewife I 
neceflarily approve your convidion; and if 
they do fun, 1 neceflarily difapprove of it: 
neither can I poflibly conceive that I fliould 
do the one without the othey. To approve 
or difapprove, therefore, of the opinions of 
C others. 
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Others, is acknowledged, by every body, to 
mean no more than to obferve their agreement 
or difagreement with our own. But this is 
equally the cafe with regard to our approba¬ 
tion or difapprobation of the fentiments or 
paffions of others. 

There are, indeed, fome cafes in which we 
feem to approve without any fympathy or cor- 
lefpondence of fentiments, and in which, 
confequently, the fentiment of approbation 
would feem to be different from the percep¬ 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention 
however, will convince us, that even in thefe 
cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this 
kind. I fhall give an inftance in things of a 
very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the 
judgments of mankind are lefs apt to be per¬ 
verted by wrong fyftems. We may often ap¬ 
prove of a jeft, and think the laughter of the 
company quite juft and proper, though we 
ourfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhaps, we 
are in a grave humour, or happen to have our 
attention engaged with other objects. We 
have learned, however, from experience, what 
fort of pleafantry is upon moft occafions capa¬ 
ble of making us laugh, and we obferve that 
this is one of that kind. We approve, there¬ 
fore, of the laughter of the company,, and 
feel that it is natural and fuitable to its ob¬ 
ject ; becaufe, though in our prefent mood 
we cannot eaiily enter into it, we are fenfible 
that upon moft occafions we fhould very hear¬ 
tily join in it. 


The 
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The fame thing often happens with regard 
to all the other paffions. A ftranger paffes by 
us in the ftreet with all the marks of the 
deeped affliction; and w r e are immediately 
told that he has juft received the news of the 
death of his father. . It is impoflible that, in 
this cafe, we fflould not approve of his grief. 
Yet ^ m ay often happen, without any defed 
| ra amty on our part, that, fo far from 
entering into the violence of his forrow, we 
fflould lcarce conceive the firft -movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his 
ather, perhaps, are entirely unknown to us, 
or we happen to be employed about other 
thmgs, and do not take time to pidure out in 
our imagination the different circumftances of 
uiitreis which muft occur to him. We have 
learned, however, from experience, that fuch 
a misfortune naturally excites ffleh a degree of 
forrow, and we know that if we took time to 
confider his fituation, fully and in all its 
parts, we fflould, without 'doubt, mofl fin- 
cerely fympathife with him. It is upon the 
confcioufnefs of this conditional fympathy 
that our approbation of his forrow is founded’ 
even in thofe cafes in which that fympathy 
does not actually take place; and the general 
rules derived from our preceding experience 
of: what our fentiments would commonly cor- 
refpond with, corred upon this, as upon 
many other occasions, the impropriety of our 
prelent emotions. 

The fentiment or affedion of the heart 
horn which any a&ion proceeds, and upon 
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■which it$. whole virtue or vice mu ft ultimate¬ 
ly depend, may be confidered under two dif¬ 
ferent afpeds, or in two different relations ; 
firft, in relation to the caufe which excites it, 
or the motive which gives occafion to it; and 
fecondly, in relation to the end which it pro- 
pofes, or the effect which it tends to pro¬ 
duce. 

In the fuitablenefs or uilfuitablenefs, in the 
proportion or disproportion which the affec¬ 
tion feems to bear to the caufe or objed which 
excites it, confifts the propriety or improprie¬ 
ty, the decency or ungracefulnefs of the con- 
fequent adion. 

In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the ef- 
feds which the affedion aims at, or tends to 
produce, confifts the merit or demerit of 
the adion, the qualities by which it is en¬ 
titled to reward, or is deferving of punifh- 
ment. 


OPR1ETY. 
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SSL 


Philofophers have, of late years, confidered 
chiefly the tendency of affedions, and have 
given little attention to the relation which they 
ftand in to the caufe which excites them. In 
common life, however, when we judge of 
any perfon’s condud, and of the fentiments 
which direded it, we conftantly conlider them 
under both thefe afpeds. When we blame 
in another man the excefles of love, of grief, 
ot rcfentment, we not only confider the ruin¬ 
ous effeds which they tend to produce, but 
the little occafion which was given for them. 
The merit of his favourite, we fay, is not fo 
great, his misfortune is not fo dreadful, his 
* provo- 
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provocation is not fo extraordinary, as to juftify 
io violent a paffion. We fhould have indulged, 
tve lay, perhaps, have approved of the violence 
of his emotion, had the caufe been in any re- 
fpedt proportioned to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any af¬ 
fection, as proportioned or dilproportioned to 
the caufe which excites it, it is lcarce poffible 
that we fhould make ufe of any other rule or 
canon hut the correfpondent affection in our- 
felves. If, upon bringing the cafe home to 
our own bread:, we find that the fentiments 
which it gives occafion to, coincide and tally 
with our own, we necefl'arily approve of them’ 
as proportioned and fuitable to their objects; 
if otherwife, we neceflarily difapprove of them, 
as extravagant and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the meafure 
by which he judges of the like faculty in ano¬ 
ther. I judge of your fight by my fight, of » 
your ear by my ear, of your reafon by my 
reafon, of your refentment by my refentment 
of your love by my love. I neither have[ 
nor can have, any other way of judging about 
them. 


CHAP. IV. 

The fame fubjedl continued , 

\n 1 E ma y judge of the propriety or ira- 
W propriety of the fentiments of ano¬ 
ther perlon by their correfpondence or difa- 
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greement with our own, upon two different 
occafions ; either, iirft, when the objedts which 
excite them are confidered without any pe¬ 
culiar relation, either to ourfelves or to the 
perfon whole ifentiments we judge of; or, 
fecondly, when they are confidered as pecu¬ 
liarly affedting one or other of us. 

i. With regard to thofe objedts which are 
confidered without any peculiar relation either 
to ourfelves ci to the perfon whofe fentiments 
we judge of; wherever his fentiments entirely 
correfpond with our own, we afcribe to him 
the qualities of tafte and good judgment. 
The beauty of a plain, the greatnefs of a 
mountain, the ornaments of a building, the 
expreffion of a pidture, the compofition of a 
difcourfe, the conduct of a third perfon, the 
proportions of different quantities and num- 
'bers, the various appearances which the great 
machine of the univerfe is perpetually exhi¬ 
biting, with the fecret wheels and fprings 
which produce them ; all the general fubjedls 
of fcience and tafte, are what we and our 
companions regard, as having no peculiar re¬ 
lation to either of us. We both look at them 
from the fame point of view, and we have 
no occafton for fympathy, or for that imagi¬ 
nary change of fituations from which it arifes, 
in order to produce, with regard to thefe, the 
lr.oft perfect harmony of fentiments and af- 
fedtions. If, notwithftanding, we are often 
differently affected, it arifes either from the 
different degrees of attention, which our dif¬ 
ferent habits of life allow us to give eafily to 

the 
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^ne feveral parts of thofe complex objects, or 
i.oni the different degrees of natural acute- 
neis in the faculty of the mind to which they 
are addrefted. 

When the fentiments of our companion 
coincide with our own in things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eafv, and in which, 
perhaps, we never found a iinglc perfon who 
differed from us, though we, no doubt, muft 
approve of them, yet he feems to deferve no 
piaife or admiration on account of them. 
But when they not only coincide with our 
own,, but lead and direct our own; when in 
forming them he appears to have attended 
to many things which he had overlooked, 
and to have adjufted them to all the various 
ciicurnftances of their objects; we not only 
approve oi them, but wonder and are fur— 
priled at their uncommon and unexpected 
acutenefs and comprehenfivenefs, and he 
appears to deferve a very high degree of ad¬ 
miration. and applaufe. For approbation, 
heightened by wonder and furprife, conftitutes 
the fentiment which is properly called ad¬ 
miration, and of which applaufe is the na¬ 
tural expreilion. The decifion of the man 
who judges that exquifite beauty is preferable 
to the grofleft deformity, or that twice two 
are equal to four, muft certainly be approved 
of by all the world, but wall not, furely, be 
much admired. It is the acute and delicate 
difcernment of the man of tafte, who dif- 
tinguiihes the minute, and fcarce perceptible, 
differences of beauty and deformity; it is the' 
C 4 comprehenfive 
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comprehenfive accuracy of the experienced 
mathematician, who unravels, with eafe, the 
molt intricate and perplexed proportions ; it 
is the great leader in fcience and tafte, the 
man who direds and conduds our own fen- 
timents, the extent and fuperior juftnefs of 
whole talents aftonilh us with wonder and 
furprife, who excites our admiration and 
feems to deferve our applaufe: and upon this 
foundation is grounded the greater part of the 
praife which is bellowed upon what are called 
the intelledual virtues. 

The utility of thofe qualities, it may be 
thought, is what firft recommends them to 
us; and, no doubt, the confideration of this, 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
new value. Originally, however, we ap¬ 
prove of another man’s judgment, not as 
fomething ufeful, but as right, as accurate, 
as agreeable to truth and reality: and it is 
evident we attribute thofe qualities to it for 
no other reafon but becaufe we find that it 
agrees with our own. Tafte, in the fame 
manner, is originally approved of, not as ufe¬ 
ful, but as juft, as delicate, and as precifely 
fuited to its objed. The idea of the utility of 
all qualities of this kind, is plainly an after¬ 
thought, and not what firft recommends them 
to our : approbation. 

2. With regard to thofe objeds, which 
afi'ed in a particular manner either ourfelves 
or the perfon whofe lentiments we judge of, 
it is at once more difficult to preferve this har- 
pion^ and correlpondence, and, at the fame 
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time, vaftly moi'e important. My compa- 
nion does not naturally look upon the mif- 
fortune that has befallen me, or the injury 
that has been done me, from the fame point 
of view in which I confider them. They af- 
fedt me much more nearly. We do not 
view them from the fame llation, as we do 
a picture, or a poem, or a fyftem of philo- 
lophy, and are, therefore, apt to be very dif¬ 
ferently affedied by them. But I can much 
more eafily overlook the want of this corre- 
fpondence of lentiments with regard to fuch 
indifferent objects as concern neither me nor 
my companion, than with regard to what 
interefts me l'o much as the misfortune that 
has befallen me, or the injury that has been 
done me. I hough you delpile that picture, 
or that poem, or even that lyftem of phi- 
lofophy, which I admire, there is little dan¬ 
ger of our quarrelling upon that account. 
Neither of us can realonably be much inte- 
refted about them. They ought all of them 
to be matters of great indifference to us both; 
fo that, though our opinions may be oppofite* 
out adedions may ftill be very nearly the 
fame, but it is quite otherwife with regard 
to thole objefts by which either you or I are 
particularly affebted. Though your judg¬ 
ment in matters of fpeculation, though your 
fentiments in matters of tafte, are quite op- 
poljte to mine, I can eafily overlook this op- 
pofition ; and if I have any degree of temper, 
I may ftill find fome entertainment in your 
converfation, even upon thole very fubjeds. 

But 
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/ But if you have either no fellow-feeling for 
the misfortunes I have met with, or none 
that bears any proportion to the grief which 
diftrads me ; or if you have either no indig¬ 
nation at the injuries I have fuffered, or none 
that bears any proportion to the refentment 
which tranfports me, we can no longer con- 
vcrfe upon thefe fubjeds. We become in¬ 
tolerable to one another. I can neither fup- 
port your company, nor you mine. You are 
confounded at my violence and paflion, and 
I am enraged at your cold infenfibility and 
want of feeling. 

In all fuch cafes, that there may be fome 
correfpondence of lentiments between the 
fpedator and the perfon principally concern¬ 
ed, the fpedator muft, fid! of all, endea¬ 
vour, as much as he can, to put himfelf in 
the fituation of the other, and to bring home 
to himfelf every little circumftance of diftrefs 
which can poflibly occur to the fufferer. Pie 
muft adopt the whole cafe of his companion 
with all its minuteft incidents ; and ftrive to 
render as perfed as poflible, that imaginary 
change of fituation upon which his fympathy 
is founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of 
the fpedator will ftill be very apt to fall fhort 
of the violence of what is felt by the fuf¬ 
ferer. Mankind, thougli naturally fympa- 
thetic, never conceive, for what has befallen 
another, that degree of paflion which natu¬ 
rally animates the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned. That imaginary change of fituation, 
upon which their fympathy is founded, is 
. but 
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but momentary. The thought of their own 


fafety, the thought that they themfelves are 
not really the fufferers, continually intrudes 
itfelf upon them ; and though it does not 
hinder them from conceiving a paffion fome- 
•\vhat analogous to what is felt by the fufferer, 
hinders them from conceiving any thing that 
approaches to the fame degree of violence. 
'1 he perlon principally concerned is fenlible 
of this, and, at the fame time, paffionately 
delires a more complete fympatliy. He longs 
for that relief which nothing can afford him 
but the entire concord of the affedions of the 
fpedators with his own. To fee the emotions 
of their hearts, in every refped, beat time 
to his own, in the violent and difagreeable 
paffions, conllitutes Ms foie confolation. 
But lie can only hope to obtain this by lower-* 
ing his paflion to that pitch, in which the 
fpedators are capable of going along with 
him. He muft flatten, if I may be allowed 
to fay lo, the fliarpnefs of its natural tone, in 
order to reduce it to harmony and concord 
with the emotions of thofe who are about 
him. What they feel, will, indeed, always 
be, in feme refpeds, different from what he 
feels, and compaflion can never be exabtly 
the fame with original forrow; becaufe the 
iecret confcioufnefs that the change of fitua- 
tions, from which the fympathetic fentiment 
arifes, is but imaginary, not only lowers it 
in degree, but, in fome meafure, varies it in 
kind, and gives it a quite different modifi¬ 
cation. Thefe two fentiments, however. 


may, 
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may, it is evident, have fuch a correlpond- 
ence with one another, as is fufficient for 
the harmony of fociety. Though they will 
never be unifons, they may be concords, and 
this is all that is wanted or required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature 
teaches the fpedators to aflume the circum- 
ftances of the perfons principally concerned, 
lo (he teaches this laft in fome mealiire to af- 
fume thofe of the fpedators. As they are 
continually placing themfelves in his fitua¬ 
tion, and thence conceiving emotions limilar 
to what he feels; fo he is as conftantly pla¬ 
cing himfelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 
fome degree of that coolnefs about his own 
fortune, with which he is fenfible that they 
will view it. As they are conftantly confi- 
dering what they themfelves would feel, if 
they actually were the liifferers, fo he is as 
conftantly led to imagine in what manner he 
would be afteded if he was only one of the 
fpeflator? of his own fituation. As their 
fympathy makes them look at it, in fome 
meafure, with his eyes, fo his fympathy 
makes him look at it, in fome meafure, with 
theirs, efpecially when in their prefence and 
ading under their obfervation: and as the 
reflected pafljon, which he thus conceives, is 
much weaker than the original one, it ne~ 
ceflarily abates the violence of what he felt be-? 
fore lie came into their prefence, before he 
began to recoiled in what manner they would 
be affeded by it, and to view his fituation in 
this candid and impartial light. 

The 
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The mind, therefore, is rarely fo difturb- 
ed, but that the company of a friend will 
relcore it to lome degree of tranquillity and 
iedatenefs. The breaft is, in fome meafure, 
calmed and compofed the moment we come 
into his preience. We are immediately put 
in mind of the light in which he will view 
oui fituation, and we begin to view it our- 
felves in the fame light; for the effect of 
lympathy is inftantaneous. We expect lefs 
ympathy from a common acquaintance than 
trom a friend: we cannot open to the former 
all thorn little circumftances which we can 
untold to the latter: we affume, therefore, 
more tranquillity before him, and endeavour 
to hx our thoughts upon thofe general out¬ 
lines ox our fituation which he is willing to 
confider. We exped hill lefs fympathy from 
an aflembly of ftrangers, and we affume, 
therefore, ftill more tranquillity before them 
and always endeavour to bring down our paffion 
to that pitch, which the particular company 
we are m may be expeded to go along with! 
Nor is tins only an affumed appearance : for 
if we are at all mailers of ourfelves, the pre- 
fence of a mere acquaintance will really com- 
pofe us, ftiU more than that of a friend; and 
thatof anaffembly of ftrangers ftill more than 
that or an acquaintance. 

Society and conversation, therefore, are the 
mo t powerful remedies for rciloring the mind 
to its tranquillity, if, at any t > c ^ 

unfortunately loft it ; a s well as the belt 
prelervatives of that equal and happy temper, 

which 
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which is fo neceffary to felf-fatisfa£tion and 
enjoyment. Men of retirement and fpecula- 
tion, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or refentment, though they 
may often have more humanity, more gene- 
rofity, and a nicer fenfe of honour, yet fel- 
dom poffefs that equality of temper which is 
fo common among men of the world* 


CHAP. V. 


Of the amiable and refpeciable virtues * 

PON thefe two different efforts, upon 
that of the fpedator to enter into the 



fentiments of the perfon principally concerned, 
and upon that of the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
the fpe&ator can go along with, are founded 
two different fets of virtues. The foft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condefcenfion and indulgent humanity, 
are founded upon the one : the great, the 
awful and refpe&able, the virtues of felf-de- 
nial, of felf-government, of that command of 
the paffions which fubje&s all the movements 
of our nature to what our own dignity and 
honour, and the propriety of our own conduct 
require, take their origin from the other. 

How amiable does he appear to be, whole 
Sympathetic heart feems to re-echo all the 
fentiments of thofe with whom he converfes, 
who grieves for their calamities, who relents 
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their injuries, and who rejoices at their good 
fortune ! When we bring home to ourfelves 
the lituation of our companions, we enter into 
their gratitude, and feel what confolation they 
mult derive from the tender fympathy of fo 
affectionate a friend. And for a contrary 
reafon, how dilagreeable does he appear to 
be, whofe hard and obdurate heart feels for 
himfelf only, but is altogether infenfible to 
the happinefs or mifery of others! We en¬ 
ter, in this cafe too, into the pain which his 
prefence mult give to every mortal with whom 
he converfes, to thofe efpecially with whom 
we are moft apt to fympathize, the unfortu¬ 
nate and the injured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace do w r e feel in the condudt of thole 
who, in their own cafe, exert that recollec¬ 
tion and lelf-command which conftitute the 
dignity of every paffion, and which bring it 
down to what others can enter into ! We are 
chlgufted with that clamorous grief, which, 
without any delicacy, calls upon our compaf- 
lion with fighs and tears and importunate la¬ 
mentations. But we reverence that referred, 
that filent and majeftic forrow, which difco- 
vers itfelf only in the fwellings of the eyes, in 
the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the diftant, but afleding, coldnefs of the 
whole behaviour. It impoles the like iilence 
upon us. We regard it with refpe&ful at¬ 
tention, and watch with anxious concern 
over our whole behaviour, left by any impro¬ 
priety we fhould difturb that concerted tran- 
6 quillity, 
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quillity, which it requires fo great an effort to 
lupport. 

The infolence and brutality of anger, in 
the fame manner when we indulge its fury 
without check or reftraint, is, of all objects, 
the mod deteftable. But we admire that 
noble and generous refentment which governs 
its purfuit of the greateft injuries, not by the 
, rage which they are apt to excite in the breaft 
of the fufferer, but by the indignation which 
they naturally call forth in that of the impar¬ 
tial fpedator ; which allows no word, no 
gefture, to efcape it beyond what this more 
equitable fentiment would didate; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor defires to inflid any greater 
punifhment, than what every indifferent per~ 
fon would rejoice to fee executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for others 
and little for ourfelves, that to reftrain our 
felfifh, and to indulge our benevolent affec¬ 
tions, conflitutes the perfedion of human 
nature; and can alone produce among man¬ 
kind that harmony of fentiments and paffions 
in which confifts their whole grace and pro¬ 
priety. As to love our neighbour as we love 
ourfelves is the great law of chriftianity, fo it 
is the great precept of nature to love ourfelves 
only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the fame thing, as our neighbour is capable 
of loving us. 

As taflie and good judgment, when they 
are confidered as qualities which deferve praiie 
and admiration, are fuppofed to imply a de¬ 
licacy 
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licacy of fentimcn't ahcl an acutenefs of undcr- 
ftanding not commonly to ,be met with; fo 
the virtues of fenfibility and felf-command 
are not apprehended to confift in the ordinary, 
but in the uncommon degrees of thofe qua¬ 
lities. The amiable virtue of humanity re¬ 
quires, furely, a fenfibility, much beyond 
what is poffelfed by the rude vulgar of man¬ 
kind. The great and exalted virtue of mag¬ 
nanimity undoubtedly demands much more 
than that degree of felf-command, which the 
weakeft of mortals is capable of exerting. As 
in the common degree of the intellectual 
qualities, there is no abilities; fo in the com¬ 
mon degree of the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, fomething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which rifes far above 
what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues confift in that degree of fenfibility 
which furprifes by its exquifite and unex- 
pe&ed delicacy and tendernefs. The awful 
and refpe&able, in that degree of felf-com- 
mand which afloniihes by its amazing fupe- 
riority over the moll ungovernable paffions of 
human nature. 

There is, in this refpeft, a confiderable dif¬ 
ference between virtue and mere propriety ; 
between thofe qualities and actions which de- 
lerve to be admired and celebrated, and thofe 
which fimply deierve to be approved of. Upon 
many occafions, to a£t with the mod per¬ 
fect propriety, requires no more than that 
common and ordinary degree of fenfibility or 
ielf-command which the moft worthlefs of 
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mankind are poffeft of, and fometimes even 
that degree is not neceffary. Thus,, to give a 
very low inftance, to eat when we are hungry, 
is certainly, upon ordinary occafions, perfect¬ 
ly right and proper, and cannot mifs being 
approved of as fuch by every body. Nothing, 
however, could be more abfurd than to fay it 
was virtuous. 

On the contrary, there may frequently be a 
conliderable degree of virtue in thofe aCtions, 
which fall fhort of the mod perfect propriety j 
becaufe they may ftill approach nearer to per¬ 
fection than could well be expeCted upon oc¬ 
cafions in which it was fo extremely difficult 
to attain it: and this is very often the cafe up¬ 
on thofe occafions which require the greateft 
exertions of felf-command. There are fome 
fituations which bear fo hard upon human 
nature, that the greateft degree of felf-go- 
vernment, which can belong to fo imperfect 
a creature as man, is not able to ftifle, alto¬ 
gether, the voice of human weaknefs, or re¬ 
duce the violence of the paffions to that pitch 
of moderation, in which the impartial fpec- 
tator can entirely enter into them. Though 
in thofe cafes, therefore, the behaviour of 
the fufferer fall lhort of the moft perfect pro¬ 
priety, it may ftill deferve fome applaufe, and 
even in a certain fenfe, may be denominated 
virtuous. It may ftill manifeft an effort of 
generolity and magnanimity of which the 
greater part of men are incapable; and though 
it fails of abfolute perfection, it may be a 
much nearer' approximation towards perfec¬ 
tion, 
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tion, than what, upon fiich trying occafions, 
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is commonly either to be found or to be ex¬ 
pected. 

In cafes of this kind, when we are deter- 
xnining the degree of blame of applaufe which 
feems due to any adion, we very frequently 
make ufe of two different ftandards. The 
firft is the idea of complete propriety and per- 
fedion, which, in thofe difficult fituations, 
no human conduit ever did, or ever can come 
^P to; and in companion with which the 
actions of all men muft for ever appear blame- 
able and imperfect. The fecond is the idea 
ot that degree of proximity or diftance from 
this complete perfedion, which the adions 
° 1 vL S reater part of men commonly arrive 
^ • hatever goes beyond this degree, how 
tar toeyer it may be removed from abfolute 
pei ieChon-, leems to deferve applaufe • and 
Whatever falls fhort of it, to deferve blame. 

It is in the fame manner that we judge of 
the productions of all the arts which addrefs 
themfelves to the imagination. When a 
critic examines the work of any of the great 
mailers in poetry or painting, he may fome- 
times examine it by an idea of perfedion, 
m his own mind, which neither that nor 
any other human work will ever come up to; 
and as long as he compares it with this flan- 
card, he can fee nothing in it but faults and 
jmperfedions. But when he comes to con- 
fider the rank which it ought to hold among 
other works of the fame land, he neceffarily 
compares it with a very different flandard., 
D 2 the 
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the common degree of excellence which is 
ufually attained in this particular art; and 
when he judges of it by this new meafure* 
it may often appear to deferve the higheft ap- 
plaufe, upon account of its approaching much 
nearer to perfection than the greater part of 
thofe works which can. be brought into com¬ 
petition with it. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the degrees of the different palfions which 
are confiftent with propriety. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T HE propriety of every paffion excited 
by objects peculiarly related to our- 
felves, the pitch which the fpedfator can go 
along with, mull lie, it is evident, in a cer¬ 
tain mediocrity. If the paflion is too high, 
or if h * s to p low, he cannot enter into it. 
Grief and refentment for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eafily, for example, be too 
high, and in the greater part of mankind they 
are fo. They may likewife, though this more 
lately happens, be too low. We denominate 
the excels, weaknels and fury; and we call 
the defeft, ftupidity, infenfibility, and want of 
fpirit. We can enter into neither of them, 
but are aftonifhed and confounded to fee 
them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the 
point of propriety conftfts, is different in dif¬ 
ferent paflions. It is high in fome, and low 
in others. There are fome pafftons which it 
is indecent to exprefs very ftrongly, even upon 
thofe occafions, in which it is acknowledged 
that we cannot avoid feeling them in the 
D 3 liigheft. 
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higheft degree. And there are others of which 
the ftrongeft expreffions are upon many occa- 
fions extremely graceful, even though the 
paffions themfelves do not, perhaps, arife fo 
neceflarily. The firft are thofe paffions with 
which, for certain reafons, there is little or 
no fympathy: the fecond are thofe with which, 
for other reafons, there is the greateft. And 
if we confider all the different paffions of 
human nature, we fhall find that they are re¬ 
garded as decent, or indecent, juft in propoiv 
tion as mankind are more or lefs difpofed tp 
fympathize with them. 



CHAP. I 

Oj the pajjions •which take their origin from. 
the body . 

*• ”1 T is indecent to exprefs any ftrong de- 
JL gree of thofe paffions which arife from 
a certain fituation or difpofition of the body ; 
becaufe the company, not being in the fame 
difpofition, cannot be expe<fted to fympathize 
with them. Violent hunger, for example, 
though upon many occafions not only natural, 
but unavoidable, is always indecent, and to 
eat voracioufly is univerfally regarded as a 
piece of ill xnanners. There is, however, 
fome degree of fympathy, even with hunger. 
It is agreeable to fee our companions eat with 
a good appetite, and all expreflions of loathing 
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are offenfive. The difpofition of body which 
is habitual to a man in health, makes his 
flomach eafily keep time, if I may be allowed 
fo coarfe an expreffion, with the one, and not 
with the other. We can fympathize with 
the diftrefs which exceffive hunger occafions 
when we read the defcription of it in the 
journal of a fiege, or of a fea voyage. We 
imagine ourfelves in the fituation of the fuf- 
ferers, and thence readily conceive the grief, 
the fear and confternation, which muft ne- 
ceflarily diftradt them. We feel, ourfelves, 
fome degree of thofe paffions, and therefore 
fympathize with them : but as w r e do not 
grow hungry by reading the defcription, we 
cannot properly, even in this cafe, be faid to 
fympathize with their hunger. 

It is the fame cafe with the paffion by 
which Nature unites the two fexes. Though 
naturally the molt furious of all the paffions, 
all ftrong expreffions of it are upon every 00 
cafion indecent, even between perfons in whom 
its moft compleat indulgence is acknow¬ 
ledged by all laws, both human and divine, 
to be perfectly innocent. There feems, how¬ 
ever, to be fome degree of fympathy even 
with this paffion. To talk to a woman as we 
ffiould to a man is improper: it is expedted 
that their company ffiould infpire us with 
more gaiety, more pleafantry, and more at¬ 
tention ; and an entire infenfibility to the fair 
fex, renders a man contemptible in fome mea- 
ffire even to the men. 

D 4 Such 
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Such is our averfion for all the appetites 
which take their origin from the body: all 
ftrong expreffions of them are loathfome and 
difagreeable. According to fome antient phi- 
lofophers, thefe are the paffions which we fhare 
in common with the brutes, and which 
having no connexion with the charaderifti- 
cal qualities of human nature, are upon that 
account beneath its dignity. But there are 
many other paffions which we fhare in com- 
mon with the brutes, fuch as refentment, 
natural aftedion, even gratitude, which do 
not, upon that account, appear to be fo brutal 
The true caufe of the peculiar difguft which 
we conceive for the appetites of° the body 
when we fee them in other men, is that we 
cannot enter into them. To the perfon him-* 
felf who feels them, as foon as they are gra¬ 
tified, the objed that excited them ceafes to 
be agreeable : even its prefence often becomes 
offenfive to him; he looks round to no purpofe 
for the charm which tranfported him the mo¬ 
ment before, and he can now as little enter 
into his own paffion as another perfon. When 
we have dined, we order the covers to be re¬ 
moved; arid vve fhould treat in the fame man¬ 
ner the objeds of the moft ardent and paf- 
fionate defires, if they were the objeds of no 
other paffions but thofe which take their ori¬ 
gin from the body. 

* n the command of thofe appetites of the 
body conlifts that virtue which is properly 
called temperance. To reftrain them within 
moif bounds, whjph regard tp health aqd for¬ 
tune 
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tune prcfcrihes, is the part of prudence. But 
to confine them within thofe limits, which 
grace, which propriety, which delicacy, and 
modefty, require, is the office of temperance. 

2. It is for the fame reafon that to cry out 
with bodily pain, how intolerable foever, ap¬ 
pears always unmanly and unbecoming. There 
is, however, a good deal of fympathy even 
with bodily pain. If, as has already been 
obferved, I fee a ftroke aimed, and juft ready 
to foil upon the leg, or arm, of another per- 
fon, I naturally llirink and draw back my own 
leg, or my own arm; and when it does fall, 

I feel it in fome meal'ure, and am hurt by it 
as well as the fufferer. My hurt, however, 
is, no doubt, exceflively flight, and, upon 
that account, if he makes any violent outcry, 
as I cannot go along with him, I never foil to 
defpife him. And this is the cafe of all the 
paflions which take their origin from the 
body : they excite either no fympathy at all, 
or fuch a degree of it, as is altogether difpro- 
portioned to the violence of what is felt by the 
fufferer. 

It is quite otherwife with thofe paflions 
which take their origin from the imagina¬ 
tion. The frame of my body can be but 
little afte&ed by the alterations which are 
brought about upon that of my companion: 
but my imagination is more dudtile, and more 
readily aflumes, if I may fay fo, the fliape 
and configuration of the imaginations of 
thofe with whom I am familiar. A diiap- 
pointment in love, or ambition, will, upon 
s : this 
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this account, cal! forth more fympathy than 
the greateft bodily evil. Thofe paflions arife 
altogether from the imagination. The per- 
fon who has loft his whole fortune, if he is 
in health, feels nothing in his body. What 
he fuffers is from the imagination only, which 
reprefents to him the Iofs of his dignity, ne- 
gledt from his friends, contempt from his 
enemies, dependance, want, and mifery, com¬ 
ing faft upon him ; and we fympathize with 
him more ftrongly upon this account, becaufe 
our imaginations can more readily mould 
themfelves upon his imagination, than our 
bodies can mould themfelves upon his body. 

The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded 
as a more real calamity .than the lofs of a mif- 
trefs, It would be a ridiculous tragedy, how¬ 
ever, of which the cataftrophe was to turn 
upon a lofs of that kind. A misfortune of 
the other kind, how frivolous foever it may 
appear to be, has given occafion to many a 
fine one. 

Nothing is fo foon forgot as pain. The 
moment it is gone the whole agony of it is 
over, and the thought of it can no longer 
give us any fort of difturbance. We ourfelves 
cannot then enter into the anxiety and an- 
guifh which we had before conceived. An 
unguarded word from a friend will occafion 
a uiore durable unealinefs. The agony which 
this creates is by no means over with the 
word. What at firft difturbs us is not the 
objedt of the fenfes, but the idea of the ima¬ 
gination, As it is an idea, therefore, which 
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occafions our uneafinefs, till time and other 
accidents have in fome meafure effaced it from 
our memory, the imagination continues to 
fret and rankle within, from the thought 
of it. 

Pain never calls forth any very lively fym- 
pathy unlefs it is accompanied with danger. 
We fympathize with the fear, though not 
with the agony of the fufferer. Fear, how¬ 
ever,. is a paflion derived altogether from the 
imagination, which reprefents,' with an un¬ 
certainty and fluctuation that increafes out- 
anxiety, not what we really feel, but what 
we may hereafter poflibly fuffer. The gout 
01 the tooth-ach, though exquihtely painful, 
excite very little fympathy ; more dangerous 
difeafes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the higheft. 

Some people faint and grow fick at the 
fight of a chirurgical operation, and that 
bodily pain which is occafioned by tearing the 
flefli, feems, in them, to excite the moll ex- 
ceflive fympathy. We conceive in a much 
more lively and dillindt manner, the pain 
which proceeds from an external caufe, than 
we do that which arifes from an internal dif- 
order. I can fcarce form an idea of the ago¬ 
nies of my neighbour when he is tortured 
with the gout, or the Hone; but I have the 
cleared; conception of what he mull fuffer 
from an incilion, a wound, or a fradture. 
The chief caufe, however, why lueh objedts 
produce fuch violent effedts upon us, is their 
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novelty. One who has been witnefs to a 
dozen diffedions, and as many amputations, 
fees, ever after, all operations of this kind 
with great indifference, and often with per- 
fed inl'enfibility. Though we have read or 
keen reprefented more than five hundred tra¬ 
gedies, we fhall feldom feel fo entire an abate-r 
ment of our fenfibility to the objed which 
they reprefent to us. 

In fome of the Greek tragedies there is an 
attempt to excite compaffion, by the repre- 
feiitation of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi- 
lodetes cries out and faints from the extre¬ 
mity of his bufferings. Hippolytus and Her¬ 
cules are both introduced as expiring under 
the fevered tortures, which, it feems, even 
the- fortitude of Hercules was incapable of 
fupporting. In all thefe cafes, however, if 
is 'not the pain which intereds us, but fome 
other circumftance. It is not the fore foot, 
but the folitude, of Philodetes which affeds 
us, and diffufes over that charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildnefs, which is fo agreeable 
to the imagination. The agonies of Hercules 
and Hippolytus are intereding only becaufe 
we forelee that death is to be the confequence. 
If thofe heroes were to recover, we fhould 
think the representation of their fufferings 
perfedly ridiculous. What a tragedy would 
that be of which the diftrefs confided in a 
coh i Yet no pain is more exquifite. Thefe 
attempts to excite companion by the repre- 
feutahon of bodily pain, may be regarded as 
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among the greateft breaches of decorum of 
which the Greek theatre has fet the ex¬ 
ample. 

The little fympathy which we feel with 
bodily pain is the foundation of the propriety 
of conftancy and patience in enduring it. The 
man, who under the fevered tortures allows 
no weaknefs to efcape him, vents no groan, 
gives way to no paffion which we do not en¬ 
tirely enter into, commands our higheft ad¬ 
miration. His firmnefs enables' him to keep 
time with our indifference and infallibility. 
We admire and entirely go along with the 
magnanimous effort which he makes for this 
purpofe. We approve of his behaviour, and 
from our experience of the common weak- 
nels of human nature, we are furprifed, and 
wonder how he fliould lie able to ad fo as 
to deferve approbation. Approbation, mixed 
and animated by wonder and furprife, confli- 
tutes the fentiment which is properly called 
admiration, of which, applaufe is the natural 
cxpreffion, as has already been obferved. 
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Of tbofe pajfions which take their origin from 
a particular turn or habit of the imagination. 

E VEN of the paffions derived from the 
imagination, thofe which take their 
origin from a peculiar turn or habit it has 
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acquired, though they may be acknowledged 
to be perfectly natural, are, however, but 
little fympathized with. The imaginations 
of mankind, not having acquired that parti¬ 
cular turn, cannot enter into them ; and fuch 
paffions, though they may be allowed to 
be almoft unavoidable in fome part of life, 
are always in fome meaiure ridiculous. This 
is the cafe with that llrong attachment 
which naturally grows up between two per- 
fons of different fexes, who have long fixed 
their thoughts upon one another. Our ima¬ 
gination not having run in the fame channel 
with that of the lover, we cannot enter into 
the eagernefs of his emotions. If our friend 
has been injured, we readily fympathize with 
his refentment, and grow angry with the 
very perfon with whom he is angry. If he 
has received a benefit, we readily enter into 
his gratitude, and have a very high fenfe of 
the merit of his benefactor. But if he is in 
love, though we may think his paflion juft 
as reafonable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think ourfelves bound to conceive a paflion of 
the fame kind, and for the fame perfon for 
whom he has conceived it. The paflion ap¬ 
pears to every body, but the man w r ho feels 
it, entirely difproportioned to the value of the 
objeCt; and love, though it is pardoned in a 
certain age becaufe we know it is natural, is 
always laughed at, becaufe we cannot enter into 
it. All ferious and ftrong expreflions of it ap¬ 
pear ridiculous to a third perfon j and though 
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a lover may be good company to his miftrefs, 
he is fo to no body elfe. He himfelf is fenflble 
of this; and as long as he continues in his 
lober ienfes, endeavours to treat his own paf- 
lion with raillery and ridicule. .It is the only 
ftyle in which we care to hear of it; becaufe 
it is the only ftyle in which we ourfelves are 
difpoied to talk of it. We grow weary of the 
grave, pedantic, and long-l'entenced love of 
Cowley and Propertius, who never have done 
with exaggerating the violence oftheir attach¬ 
ments; but the gaiety of Ovid, and the gal¬ 
lantry of Horace, are always agreeable. 

But though we feel no proper fympathy 
"x.ith an attachment of this kind, though we 
never approach even in imagination towards 
conceiving a paflion for that particular perfon, 
yet as we cither have conceived, or may be 
difpofed to conceive, paflions of the fame kind 
we readily enter into thofe high hopes of 
happineis which are propofed from its grati¬ 
fication, as well as into that exquiiite diftrefs 
which is feared from its difappointment. It 
inteiefts us not as a paflion, but as a fituation 
that gives occaflon to other paflions which 
intereft us ; to hope, to fear, and to diftrefs 
of every kind : in the fame manner as in a de¬ 
scription of a lea voyage, it is not the hunger 
which interefts us, but the diftrefs which 
that hunger occafions. Though we do not 
properly enter into the attachment of the lo¬ 
ver, we readily go along with thofe expecta¬ 
tions of romantic happinefs which he derives 
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from it. We feel how natural it is for the 
mind, in a’ certain,fituation, relaxed with in¬ 
dolence, and fatigued with the violence of de¬ 
fire, to long for ferenity and quiet, to hope 
to find them in the gratification of that paf- 
fion which diftrafts it, and to frame to itfelf 
the idea of that life of paftoral tranquillity 
and retirement which the elegant, the tender, 
and the paffionate 1 ibullus takes fo much plea- 
fure in deferibing; a life like what the poets 
deferibe in the Fortunate Iflands, a life, of friend- 
lliip, liberty, and repofe; free from labour, 
and from care, and from all the turbulent paf- 
fions which attend them. Even feenes of this 
kind intereft us raoft, when they are painted 
rather as what is hoped, than as what is en¬ 
joyed. The groffnefs of that paffion, which 
mixes with* and is, perhaps, the foundation 
of love, difappears when its gratification is 
far off and at a diftance; but renders the 
whole offenfive, when deferibed as what is 
immediately poffieffed. The happy paffion, 
upon this account, interefts us much lefs than 
the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
for whatever can difappoint fuch natural and 
agreeable hopes: and thus enter into all the 
anxiety, and concern, and diftrefs of the 
lover. 

Hence it is, that, in fome modern tra¬ 
gedies and romances, this paffion appears fo 
wonderfully interefting. It is not fo much the 
love of Caftalio and Monimia which attaches 
us in the Orphan, as the diftrefs which that 

love 
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occasions. The author who fhould in¬ 
ti oduce two lovers, in a fcene of perfect fecu- 
I'ity, expreffmg their mutual fondhefs for one 
another, would excite laughter* and not fym- 
pathy. If a fcene of this kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it is always* in fome rlieafure, 
improper, and is endured, not from any fym- 
pathy with the paflion that is expreffed in it, 
but from concern for the dangers and diffi¬ 
culties with whicli the audience .forefee that 
its gratification is likely to be attended. 

I he referve which the laws of foCiety im- 
pofe upon the fair fex, with regard to this 
weaknefs, renders it more peculiarly diftreff- 
lul in them, and, upon that very account, 
more deeply interfiling. We are charmed 
with the love of Phaedra, as it is expreffed in 
the French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
ftandmg all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it, i hat very extravagance and guilt 
may be laid, in fome meaiure, to recom¬ 
mend it to us. Her fear, her fhame, her 
remorfe, her horror, her defpahy become 
thereby more natural and interefting. All the 
econdiry paffions, if I may be allowed to call 
t tern fo, which arile from the fituation of 
ove, become neceffarily more furious and 
violent: and it is with thefe fecondafy paf- 
hons only that we can properly be faid to 

fympathize. 

Of all the paffions, however, which are 
fo extravagantly difproportioried to the va¬ 
lue of their objects, love is the only on? that 
appears, even to the weakeft minds, to have 

E any 
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any thing in it that is either graceful or agree¬ 
able. In itfelf, firft of all, though it may 
be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious ; and 
though its conlequences are often fatal and 
dreadful, its intentions are Seldom mifchievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in 
the pallion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome 
of thofe which always accompany it. There 
is in love a drong mixture of humanity, gene- 
rofity, kindnefs, friendlhip, efteem ; pafiions 
with which, of all others, for reafons wdiich 
fhall be explained immediately, we have the 
greateft propenlity to Sympathize, even not- 
withdanding we are fenfible that they are, in 
fome meafure, exceffive. The Sympathy which 
we feel with them, renders the pallion which 
they accompany lefs difagreeable, and Sup¬ 
ports it in our imagination, notwithdanding 
all the vices which commonly go along with 
it; though in the one fex it necelfarily leads to 
the lad ruin and infamy ; and though in the 
other, where it is apprehended to be lead fa¬ 
tal, it is aimed always attended with an in¬ 
capacity for labour, a negleft of duty, a con¬ 
tempt of fame, and even of common repu¬ 
tation. Notwithdanding all this-, the degree 
of feftfibility and gener.ofity with which it is 
fuppofed to be accompanied, renders it to 
many the object of vanity ; and they are fond 
of appearing” capable of feeling what would do 
them no honour if they had really felt it. 

It is for a reafon of the lame kind, that a 
certain relerve is neceffary when we talk of 
our own friends, our own dudies, our own 

pro'feflions. 
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feflions. All thefe are objedts which we 
cannot expert Ihould intereft our companions 
m fame degree in which they intereft us. 
And it is for want of this referve, that the 
one half of mankind make bad company to 
the other. A philofopher is company to a 
philofopher only; the member of a club, to 
his own little knot of companions. 
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CHAP. III. ' 

Of the unfocial pajfwns. 

T HERE is another fet of paflions, 
which though derived from the ima¬ 
gination, yet before we can enter into them, 
or regard them as graceful or becoming, muft 
always be brought down to a pitch much lower 
than that to which undifeiplined nature would 
lailc diem. Ihele are hatred and refentment, 
with all their different modifications. With 
regat d to all luch paflions, our fympathy is 
divided between the perfon who feels them 
mid the perfon who is the object of them, 
d he interefts of thefe two are directly oppo¬ 
site. What our fympathy with the perfon 
■who feels them would prompt us to wilh for, 
our fellow-feeling with the: other would lead 
us to fear. As they are both men, we are 
concerned for both, and our fear for what 
the one may fulfer, damps our refentment for 
what the other has fuffered. Our fympathy, 

E 2 therefore, 





therefore, with the man who has received the 
provocation, neceffarily falls fhort of the pal- 
lion which naturally animates him, not only 
upon account of thofe general caufes which 
render alt l'ympathetic paffions inferior to 
the original ones, but upon account of that 
particular caufe which is peculiar to itfelf, our 
oppolite fympathy with another perfon. Be¬ 
fore refentment, therefore, can become grace¬ 
ful and agreeable, it mull be more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which 
it would naturally rife, than almoft any . other 
paffion. 

Mankind, at the fame time, have a very 
ftrong fenfe of the injuries that are done to 
another. The villain, in a tragedy or ro¬ 
mance, is as much the objed of our indigna¬ 
tion, as the hero is that of our fympathy and 
aftedion. We deleft Iago as much as we 
efteem Othello; and delight as much in the 
punifhment of the one, as we are grieved at 
the diftrefs of the other. But though man¬ 
kind have fo ftrong a fellow-feeling with the 
injuries that are done to their brethren, they 
do not always refent them the more that the 
fufferer appears to refent them. Upon moft 
occafions, the greater his patience, his mild- 
nefs, his humanity, provided it does not ap¬ 
pear that he wants fpirit, or that fear was the 
motive of his forbearance, the higher the re¬ 
fentment againft the perfon who injured him. 
The amiablenels of the character exafperates 
their fenfe of the atrocity of the injury. 

Thefe 
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T. hefe paflions, however, are regarded as 
neceflmy parts of the char after of human na¬ 
ture. A perfon becomes contemptible who 
tamely fits ftill, and fubmits to infults, with¬ 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them. ^ We cannot enter into his indifference 
and infenljbility : we call his behaviour mean- 
Ipirltednefs, and are as really provoked by it, 
as by the infolence of his adverfary. Even the 
mob are enraged to fee any man.fubmit pa¬ 
tiently to affronts and ill ufage. They defire 
to lee this infolence relented, and refented by 
the perfon who fuffers from it. They cry to 
him with fury, to defend, or to revenge him- 
rnit. it his indignation roufes at laft, they 
heartily applaud, and fympathize with it. It 
enlivens their own indignation againft his 
enemy, whom they rejoice to fee him attack 
m turn, and are as really gratified by his re 
vengc, provided it is not immoderate, as if 
the injury had been done to themfelves/ 

But though the utility of thofe paflions to 
the individual, by rendering it dangerous to 
jnfult 01 injme him, be acknowledged * and 
though their utility to the publick, as the 
guardians ol juftice, and of the equality of its 
adminiftration, be not lefs confiderable, as 
fliall be fhewn hereafter; yet there is ftill 
lomething difagreeable in the paflions them- 
felves, which makes the appearance of them 
in other men the natural objeft of our aver- 
lion. The expreflion of anger towards any 
body prefent, if it exceeds a bare intimation 
that we are fenfible of his ill ufage, is re- 
E 3 garded 
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garded not only as an infult to that particular 
perfon, but as a rudenefs to the whole com¬ 
pany. Refpedt for them ought to have re¬ 
trained us from giving way to fo boifterous 
and offenfive an emotion. It is the remote effedts 
of thefe paflions which are agreeable ; the im¬ 
mediate effedts are mifchief to the perfon againft 
whom they are diredted. But it is the im¬ 
mediate, and not the remote effedts of objedts 
which render them agreeable or difagreeable 
to the imagination. A prifon is certainly 
more ufeful to the publick than a palace ; and 
the perfon who founds the one is generally 
diredted by a much jufter fpirit of patriotifm, 
than he w T ho builds the other. But the im¬ 
mediate effedts of a prifon, the confinement 
of the wretches fhut up in it, are difagreeable ; 
and the imagination either does not take time 
to trace out the remote ones, or fees them at 
too great a diftance to be much affedted bv 
them. A prifon, therefore, will always be 
a difagreeable objedt; and the fitter it is for 
the purpofe for which it was intended, it will 
be the more fo. A palace, on the contrary, 
will always be agreeable; yet its remote ef¬ 
fedts may often be inconvenient to the pub- 
lick. It may ferve to promote luxury, and 
let the example of the diffolution of manners. 

Its immediate effedts, however, the conve- 
niency, the pleafure, and the gaiety of the 
people who live in it, being all agreeable, and 
fuggefting to the imagination a thoufand agree¬ 
able ideas, that faculty generally rells upon 
them, and fcldom goes further in tracing its 

more 
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_ mo: 'e diftant confequences. Trophies of the 
inilruments of mufick or of agriculture, imi-t. 
tated in painting or in ftucco, make a com¬ 
mon and an agreeable ornament of our halls 
and dining-rooms. A trophy of the fam'e 
kind, compoled of the inilruments of fur- 1 
gery, of dilfedling and amputation-knives, 
of laws for cutting the bones, of trepanning 
inilruments, &c. would be abfurd and fhock- 
ing. Inilruments of furgery, however, are 
always more finely polilhed, and generally 
more nicely adapted to the purpofes for which 
they are intended, than inilruments of agri¬ 
culture. Hie remote effedls of them too, C the 
health of the patient, is agreeable ; yet as the 
immediate effedt of them is pain and fuffer- 
mg, the fight of them always difpleafes 11s. 
Inilruments of war are agreeable, though their 
immediate efFedt may feem to be in the lame 
manner pain and filtering. But then it is 
the pain and buffering of our enemies, with 
whom we have no fympathy. With regard 
to us, they are immediately connected with 
the agreeable ideas of courage, vidtory, and 
honour. They are themlelves, therefore, 
iuppoied to make one of the noblell parts of 
drefs, and the imitation of them one of the 
finell ornaments of architedture. It is the 
fame cafe with the qualities of the mind. The 
ancient lloics were of opinion, that as the world 
was governed by the all-duling providence of 
a wife, powerful, and good God, every lingle 
event ought to be regarded, as making a ne« 
ciliary part of the plan of the univerle, and 
E 4 y as 
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as tedding to promote the general order and 
hgppinefs of the whole: that the vices and 
follies of mankind, therefore, made as necef- 
fary a part of this plan as their wil’dom or theip 
virtue ; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to 
the profperity and perfection of the great 
fyftem of nature. No fpeculation of this 
kind, however, how deeply foever it might 
be rooted in the mind, could diminifh our 
natural abhorrence for vice, whofe immediate 
effeCts are fo deftruCtive, and whofe remote 
ones are too diftant to be traced by the ima¬ 
gination. 

It is the fame cafe with thofe paffions we 
have been juft now confidering. Their im¬ 
mediate effeCts are fo dilagreeable, that even 
when they are raoft jpftly provoked, there is 
ftill fomething about them which difgufts us, 
Thefe, therefore, are the only paffions of 
which the expreffions, as I formerly obferved, 
do not difpofe and prepare us to fympathize 
with them, before we are informed of the 
caufe which excites them. The plaintive 
voice of mifery, when heard at a diftance, 
syill not allow us to be indifferent about the 
perfon from whom it comes. As fpon as it 
ftribes our ear, it interefts us in his fortune, 
and, if continued, forces us almoft involunta¬ 
rily to fly to his affiflance. The fight of a find¬ 
ing countenance, in the fame manner, ele¬ 


vates even the penfive into that gay and airy 
mood, which difpofes him to fympathize 
wfl&i fee the joy which it exprelfes ; 
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and he feels Ills heart, which with thought 
and care was before that ihrunk and depref- 
fed, inftantly expanded and elated. But it is 
quite otherwife with the expreflions of hatred 
and refentment. The: hoarfe, boifterous, and 
difcordant voice of anger, when heard at a 
diftance, infpires us either with fear or aver?- 
iion. We do not fly towards it, as to one 
\vho cries out with pain and agony. Women, 
and men of weak nerves, tremble and are over¬ 
come with fear, though fenflble that them- 
felves are not the objeds of the anger. They 
conceive fear, however, by putting them- 
lelves in the lituation of the perl'on who is fo. 
Even thofe of ftouter hearts are difturbed ; 
not indeed enough to make them afraid, but 
enough to make them angry; for anger is the 
paffion which they would feel in the litua¬ 
tion of the other perl'on. It is the fame cafe 
with hatred. Mere expreflions of fpite in- 
fpire it agaiuft no body, but the man who 
ufes them. Both thefe pallions are by nature 
the objeds of our ayerfion. Their dilagreeable 
and boifterous appearance never excites, never 
prepares, and often difturbs our fympathy. 
Grief does not more powerfully engage and 
attrad us to the perl'on in whom we obferve 
it, than thefe, while we are ignorant of their 
caufe, difguft and detach ys from him. It 
'vas, it feems, the intention of Nature, that 
thofe rougher and more unamiable emotions, 
which drive men from one another, ihould 
fee Ids egfily and more rarely communicated. 

5 1 When 
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When raufic imitates the modulations of 
grief or joy, it either actually infpires us with 
thofe paffions, or at leaft puts us in the mood 
which dilpofes us to conceive them. But 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in¬ 
fpires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, admi¬ 
ration, devotion, are all of them paffions 
which are naturally mufical. Their natural 
tones are all loft, clear, and melodious; and 
they naturally exprefs themfelves in periods 
which are diftinguilhed by regular paufes, 
and which upon that account are eafily adapt¬ 
ed to the regular returns of the correfpondent 
airs of a tune. The voice of anger, on the 
contrary, and of all the paflions which are akin 
to it, is harlh and difcordant. Its periods too 
are all irregular, fpmetimes very long, and 
fometimes very Ihort, and diftinguilhed by no 
regular paufes. It is with difficulty, therefore, 
that mufic can imitate any of thofe paffions; 
and the mufic which does imitate them is not 
the moft agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may conlift, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation of the focial and agreeable paffions. 
ft would be a ftrange entertainment which 
confifted altogether of the imitations of hatred 
and refentment. 

If thofe paffions are dilagreeable to the fpec- 
tator, they are not lefs fo to the perfon who 
feels them, Hatred and anger arc the greateft 
poifon to the happinefs of a good mind. There 
is, in the very feeling of thole paffions, l'ome- 
thing harlh, jarring, and convulfive, fotne- 

thing 
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thing that tears and diftra&s the breaft, arid 
is altogether deftru£tive of that compofure and 
tranquillity of mind which is fo neceflary to 
happinefs, and which is beft promoted by 
the contrary paflions of gratitude and love. 
It is not the value of what they lofe by the 
perfidy and ingratitude of thofe they live with, 
which the generous and humane are moft apt 
to regret. Whatever they may have loft, 
they can generally be very happy without it. 
What molt difturbs them is the idea of per¬ 
fidy and ingratitude exercifed towards them- 
ielves; and the dilcordant and difagreeable paf- 
lions which this excites, conftitute, in then- 
own opinion, the chief part of the injury 
which they fuft'er. 

How many things are requifite to render 
the gratification of refentment compleatly 
agreeable, artd to make the fpe&ator tho¬ 
roughly fympathize with our revenge? The 
provocation mull firft of all be fuch that we 
Ihould become contemptible, and be expofed 
to perpetual infults, if we did not, in fome 
meaiure, relent it. Smaller offences are al¬ 
ways better negletled ; nor is there any thing 
more defpicable than that froward and cap¬ 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
flight occalion of quarrel. We Ihould refent 
more from a lenfe of the propriety of refient- 
ment, from a fenfe that mankind expert and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our- 
lelves the furies of that difagreeable paflion. 
There is no paflion, of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whdfe juftnefs 
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we ought to be fo doubtful, concerning whofe 


indulgence we ought fo carefully to confult 
our natural fenfe of propriety, or fo diligently 
to confider what will be the fentiments of the 
cool and impartial fpeetator. Magnanimity, 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and dig¬ 
nity in fociety, is the only motive which can 
ennoble the expreflions of this difagreeable 
paffion. This motive muft characterize our 
whole ftyle and deportment. Thefe muft be 
plain, open, and dired; determined without 
pofuivenefs, and elevated without inlolence * 
not only free from petulance and low l'cur- 
rility, but generous, candid, and full of all 
proper regards, even for the perfon who has 
offended us. It muft appear, in fhort, from 
our whole manner, without our labouring 
affe&edly to exprefs it, that paffion has not 
extinguished our humanity ; and that, if we 
yield to the dictates of. revenge, it is with re- 
lu&auce, from ncceffity, and in confequence 
of great and repeated provocations. When 
refentment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even ge-* 
nerous and noble, 


C H A P, IV. 

Of the facial pajfions. 


A b it is a divided fympathy which renders 
the whole fet of paffions juft now men¬ 
tioned, upon moft occafions, fo ungraceful 
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and dilagreeable; fo there is another let op- 
pofite to thefe, which a redoubled fympathy 
renders almoft always peculiarly agreeable 
and becoming. Generality, humanity, kind- 
nefs, companion, mutual friendlhip and ef- 
teem, all the focial and benevolent affe&ions, 
when expreffed in the countenance or be¬ 
haviour, even towards thole who are peculi¬ 
arly connected with ourlelves, pleafe the in¬ 
different Ipedtator upon almoft every occafion. 
His fympathy with the perfon who feels thofe 
paftions, exactly coincides with his concern 
for the perfon who is the object of them. The 
intereft, which, as a man, he is obliged to 
take in the happinefs of this laft, enlivens 
his fellow-feeling with the fentiments of the 
other, whofe emotions are employed about, 
the fame object. We have always, therefore, 
the ftrongelt difpofition to fympathize with 
the benevolent affe&ions. They appear in 
every refpeT agreeable to us. We enter into 
the fatisfa&ion both of the perfon who feels 
them, and of the perfon who is the objett of 
them. For as to be the object of hatred and 
indignation gives more pain than all the evil 
which a brave man can fear from his ene¬ 
mies ; fo there is a fatisfa&ion in the confei- 
oufnefs • of being beloved, which, to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenlibility, is of more import¬ 
ance to happinefs than all the advantage which 
he can expeft to derive from it. What cha¬ 
racter is fo deteftable as that of one who takes 
ple ifure to fow diffenfion among friends, and 
to turn their nioft tender love into mortal 

hatred ? 
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hatred ? Yet wherein does the atrocity of 


tliis fo much abhorred injury confift ? Is it in 
depriving them of the frivolous good offices, 
•which, had their friendffiip continued, they 
might have expected from one another ? It is 
in depriving them of that friendffiip itfeif, in 
robbing them of each others affections, from 
which both derived fo much fatisfa&ion ; it 
is in difturbing the harmony of their hearts, 
and putting an end to that happy commerce 
which had before fubfdted between them. 
Thefe affe&ions, that harmony, this com¬ 
merce, are felt, not only by the tender and 
the delicate, but by the rudeft vulgar of man¬ 
kind, to be of more importance to happinels 
than all the little fervices which could be ex- 
pe&ed to flow from them. 

The fentiment of love is, in itfeif, agree¬ 
able to the perfon who feels it. It fooths and 
compofes the breaft, feems to favour the vital 
motions, and to promote the healthful ftate 
of the human conftitution ; and it is rendered 
ftill more delightful by the confcioufnefs of 
the gratitude and fatisfa&ion which it mull 
excite in him who is the obje& of it. Their 
mutual regard renders them happy in one 
another, and fympathy, with this mutual re¬ 
gard, makes them agreeable to every other 
perfon. With what pleafurc do we look 
upon a family, through the whole of which 
reign mutual love and efteern, where the pa¬ 
rents and children are companions for one ano¬ 
ther, without any other difference than what 
is made by refpe&ful afle&ion on the ope fide, 

and 
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and kind indulgence on the other 


where 

freedom and fondnefs, mutual raillery, and 
mutual kindnels, Show that no opposition 
of interest divides the brothers, nor any rival- 
ftiip of favour fets the fillers at variance, and 
where every thing prefcnts us with the idea 
of peace, ehearfulnefs, harmony, and con¬ 
tentment ? On the contrary, how uneafy are 
we made when we go into a houfe in which 
jarring contention fets one half of thofe v T ho 
dwell in it againft the other; where amidft 
aftedted Smooth nefs and complaifance, fufpi- 
cious looks and Sudden Starts of pailion betray 
the mutual jealoulies which burn within them, 
and which are every moment ready to burft 
out through all the restraints which the pre¬ 
fence of the company impofes ? 

Thofe amiable paflions, even when they 
are acknowledged to be exceflive, are never 
regarded with averfion. There is fomething 
agreeable even in the weaknefs of friendship 
and humanity. The too tender mother, the 
too indulgent father, the too generous and af- 
fe&ionate friend, may Sometimes, perhaps, 
on account of the foftnefs of their natures, 
be looked upon with a fpecies of pity, in 
which, however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be regarded with hatred and 
averfion, nor even with contempt, unlefs by 
the moft brutal and worthlefs of mankind. 
It is always with concern, with Sympathy and 
kindnefs, that we blame them for the extra¬ 
vagance of their attachment. There is a 
helpleflnefs in the charafter^of extreme hu¬ 
manity 
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manlty which more than any thing interefts 
our pity. There is nothing in itfelf which 
renders it either ungraceful or difagreeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the world, 
becaufe the world is unworthy of it, ahd be- 
caufe it mull expofe the perfon who is en¬ 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of infinuating falfehood, and to a 
thoufand pains and uneafinelfes, which, of all 
men, he the leaft deferves to feel, and which 
generally too he is, of all men, the leaft ca¬ 
pable of lupporting. It is quite otherwife 
with hatred and refentment. Too violent a 
propenfity to thofe deteftable paflions, ren¬ 
ders a perfon the object of univerfal dread 
and. abhorrence, who, like a wild beaft, 
ought, we think, to be hunted out of all civil 

fociety. 
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B ESIDES thofe two oppofite fets of 
paflions, the focial and unfocial, there 
is another which holds a fort of middle place 
between them; is never either fo graceful as 
k fometimes the one let, nor is ever io odious 
as is fometimes the other. Griei and joy, 
■When conceived upon account ol our own 
private good or bad fortune, conftitute this 
third fet of paflions. Even when exceflive, 
they are never io difagreeable as exceflive re¬ 
fentment, 
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ever interefl us againft them: and when moft 
fuitable to their objeds they are never fo 
agreeable as impartial humanity and juft be¬ 
nevolence ; becaufe no double fympathy can 
ever intereft us for them. There is, how¬ 
ever, this difference between grief and joy* 
that we are generally moft dilpofed to fym- 
pathize with fmall joys and great forrows. 
The man, who, by fome fudden revolution of 
fortune, is lifted up all at once into a condition 
of life greatly above what he had formerly 
lived in, may be allured that the congratula¬ 
tions of his bcft friends are not all of them 
perfectly fincere. An upftart, though of the 
gneateft merit, is generally difagreeable, and 
a l'entiment of envy commonly prevents us 
from heartily fympathizing with his joy. If 
he has any judgment he is fenfible of this, 
and inftead of appearing to be elated with 
his good fortune, he endeavours as much as 
he can, to fmother his joy, and keep down 
that elevation of mind with which his new 
circumftances naturally infpire him. He af- 
feds the fame plainnefs of drefs, and the fame 
modefty of behaviour, which became him 
in his former ftation. He redoubles his at¬ 
tention to his old friends, and endeavours 
more than ever to be humble, afhduous, and 
complaifant. And this is the behaviour which 
in his lituation we moft approve of; becaufe 
we exped, it feems, that he lhould have more 
fympathy with our envy and averfion to his 
happinefs, than we have with his hapnijjefs. 

* It 
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It is feldom that with all this he fucceeds. 



We fufpedt the fincerity of his humility, and 
he grows weary of this conftraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves all his 
old friends behind him, fome of the meaneft 
of them excepted, who may, perhaps, con- 
defcend to become his dependents: nor does 
he always acquire any new ones; the pride of 
his new connections is as much affronted at 
finding him their equal, as that of his old 
ones had been by his becoming their fuperior: 
and it requires the molt obftinate and perfever- 
ing modefty to atone for this mortification 
to either. He generally grows weary too 
foon, and is provoked, by the fullen and fufpi- 
cious pride of the one, and by the faucy con¬ 
tempt of the other, to treat the firfl with 
negle£t, v and the fecond with petulance, till 
at laft he grows habitually infolent, and for¬ 
feits the efteem of all. If the chief part of 
human happinefs arifes from the confcioulnefs 
of being beloved, as I believe it does, thofe 
fudden changes of fortune feldom contribute 
much to happinefs. He is happieft who ad¬ 
vances more gradually to greatnefs, whom 
the public deftines to every ftep of his prefer¬ 
ment long before he arrives at it, in whom. 


upon that account, when it comes, it can 


excite no extravagant joy, and with regard to 
whom it cannot reafonably create either any 
jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or any envy in 
thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympa- 
thize with thofe fmaller joys which flow from 

lefs 
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lefs important caufes. It is decent to be 
humble amidft great prosperity j but we can 
Scarce exprefs too much fatisfadion in all the 
little occurrences of common life, in the 
company with which we fpent the evening 
laft night, in the entertainment that was fet 
before us, in what Was faid and What was 
done, in all the little incidents of the prefent 
conversation, and in all thofe frivolous nothings 
Which fill up the Void of human life. No¬ 
thing is more graceful than habitual diear- 
fulnefs, which is always founded upon a pe¬ 
culiar relilh for all the little pleafures which 
common occurrences afford. We readily 
Sympathize with it: it infpires us with the 
lame joy, and makes every trifle turn up to us in 
the fame agreeable afpedt in which it prefents 
ltlelf to the perfon endowed with this happy 
difpofition. Hence it is that youth, the fea- 
fon of gaiety, fo eafily engages our affections. 
That propenfity to joy which feems even to 
animate the bloom, and to fparkle from the 
eyes of youth and beauty, though in a perfon 
of the fame fex, exalts, even the aged, to a 
more joyous mood than ordinary. They fori 
get, for a time, their infirmities, and aban¬ 
don themfelves to thole agreeable ideas and 
emotions to which they have long been ftran- 
gers, but which, when the prefence of fo 
much happinefs recalls them to their breaft 
take their place there, like old acquaintance! 
from whom they are lorry to have ever been 
parted, and whom they embrace more heartily 
upon account of this long Separation. 

F a It 
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It is quite otherwife with grief. Small vex¬ 
ations excite no fympathy, but deep affliction 
calls ’forth the greateft. The man who is 
made uneafy by every little difagreeable in¬ 
cident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butler have failed in the leaft article of their 
duty, who feels every defedt in the higheft 
ceremonial of politenels, whether it be' Ihewn 
to him fell or to any other perfon, who takes 
it amifs that his intimate friend did not bid 
.him good-morrow when they met in the fore¬ 
noon, and that his brother hummed a tune 
all the time he himfelf was telling a ftory ; 
who is put out of humour by the badnefs of 
the weather when in the country, by the 
badnefs of the roads when upon a journey, 
and by the want of company, and dullnefs of 
all public diverfions when in town; fuch a 
perfon, I fay, though he fhould have lome 
reafon, will feldom-meet with much fympathy. 
Joy is a pleafant emotion, and we gladly aban¬ 
don, ourfelves to it upon the flighted: occafion. 
We readily, therefore, fympathize with it in 
others, whenever we are not prejudiced by 
.envy. But grief is painful, and the mind, 
even when it is our own misfortune, natu¬ 
rally refills and recoils from it. We would 
endeavour either not to conceive it at all, or 
tofhake it off as Toon as we have conceived it. 
Our averfion to grief will not, indeed," always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own cafe 
upon very trifling occaflons, but it conftantly 
prevents us from fympathi/ing with it in others 
when excited by the like frivolous caufes: for 
6 our 
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our Sympathetic palTions are always left irre- 
iiftible than our original ones. ' There is, 
belides, a malice in mankind, which not only 
prevents all Sympathy with little uneafinefles, 
but lenders them in Some meaSure diverting. 
Hence, the delight w r hich we all take in Rail¬ 
lery, and in the Small vexation which we 
obierve in our companion, when he is pulhed, 
and urged, and teaSed upon all Sides. Men 
of the moll ordinary good-breeding diffemble 
t ie pain which any little incident may give 
tuem ; and thole who are more thoroughly 
lormed to Society, turn, of their own accord, 
ad Such incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The ba¬ 
it which a man, w'ho lives in the world, has 
acquired, of confidering how every thing that 
concerns himfelf will appear to others, makes 
thofe frivolous calamities turn up in the fame 
ridiculous light to him, in which he knows 
they will certainly be confidered by them. 

r( P u F fy m P ath y, on the contrary, with deep 
diftreis, is very ilrong and veiy Sincere. It is 
unneceflary to give an inftance. We weep 
even at the feigned representation of a tragedy 
If you labour, therefore, under any lignal 
calamity, if by fome extraordinary misfortune 
vou are fallen into poverty, into difeales, into 
dilgrace and disappointment ; even though 
your own fault may have been, in -part, the 
occafion, yet you may generally depend upon 
the Imcereft Sympathy of all your friends, 
and, as far as intereit and honour will permit* 

F 3 iipon 
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upon their kindeft affiftance too. But if your 
misfortune is not of this dreadful kind, if 
you have only been a little baulked in your 
ambition, if you have only been jilted by 
your miftrefs, or are only hen-pecked by your 
wife, lay your account wit!} the raillery of a\l 
your acquaintance. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the effe&s of profperity and adverfity up©n 
the judgment of mankind with regard to 
the propriety of action ; and why it is more 
eafy to obtain their approbation in the one 
ftate than in the other. 


CHAP. I. 

That though our fympathy with forrGiv is gene¬ 
rally a more lively fcnfation than our fympa¬ 
thy with joy, it commonly falls much more 
Jhort of the violence of what is naturally felt 
by the perfon principally concerned . 

O UR fympathy with forrow, though 
not more real, has been more taken 
notice of than our fympathy with joy. The 
word fympathy, in its molt proper and pri¬ 
mitive fignification, denotes our fellow-feel¬ 
ing with the lufferings, not that with the en¬ 
joyments, of others. A late ingenious and 
lubtile philofopher thought it neceffary *to 
prove, by arguments, that we had a real fym¬ 
pathy with joy, and that congratulation was a 
principle of human nature. Nobody, I be¬ 
lieve, ever thought it neceflary to prove that 
companion was fuch. 

F 4 • Firft 
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Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is, 
in fome fenfe, more universal than that with 
joy. Though forrow is exceffive, we may 
ftill have Tome fellow-feeling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this cafe, amount 
to that compleat fympathy, to that perfe<£t 
harmony, and correfpoitdence of lentiments 
which conftitutcs approbation. We do not 
weep, and exclaim, and lament, with the 
fufferer. We are fenfible, on the contrary, 
of his weaknefs and of the extravagance of his 
paffion, and yet often feel a very fenfible 
concern upon his account. But if we do not 
entirely enter into, and go along with, the 
•joy of another, we have no fort of regard or 
fellow-feeling for it. The man who fkips 
and dances about with that intemperate and 
fenfelefs joy which we cannot accompany him 
in, is the object of our contempt and indignation. 

Pain betides, whether of mind or body, is 
a more pungent fenfation than pleafure, and 
our fympathy with pain, though it falls 
greatly ffiort of what is naturally felt by the 
fufferer, is generally a more lively and dif- 
tin£t perception than our fympathy with plea¬ 
fure, though this laft often approaches more 
nearly, as I fhall ffiow immediately, to the 
natural vivacity of the original paffion. 

Over and above all this, we often ftruggle 
to keep down our fympathy with the forrow 
of others. Whenever we are not ppder the 
pbfervatior) of the fufferer, we endeavour, tor 
our own Take, to fupprels it as much as we 
cap, and we are not always tuccefsful. The 

oppofition 
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©ppofition which we make to it, and the re- 
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ki&ance with which we yield to it, neceffa- 
rily oblige us to take more particular notice 
of it. But we never have occafion to make 
this oppofition to our fympathy with joy. 
If there is any envy in the cafe, we never feel 
the leaft propenfity towards it; and if there 
is none, wc give way to it without any re¬ 
luctance. On the contrary, as we are always 
alhamed of our own envy, we often pretend, 
and fometimes really with to fympathize with 
the joy of others, when by that difagreeable 
fentiment Wearedifqualified from doing fo. We 
are glad, we fay, on account of our neigh¬ 
bour’s good fortune, when in our hearts, per¬ 
haps, we are really forry. We often feel a 
fympathy with forrow when we would with 
to be rid ol it; and we often mils that with 
joy when we would be glad to have it. The 
obvious obfervation, therefore, which it na¬ 
turally falls in our way to make, is, that our 
propenlity to fympathize with forrow muft be 
very ftrong, and our inclination to fympathize 
with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, 
I will venture to affirm, that, when there is 
ho envy in the cafe, our propenfity to fym¬ 
pathize with joy is much ftronger than our 
propenfity to fympathize with forrow; and 
that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emo¬ 
tion approaches much more nearly to the vi¬ 
vacity of what is naturally felt by the perfons 
principally concerned, than that which we 
conceive for the painful one. 

We 
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We have fome indulgence for that excefhve 
grief which we cannot entirely go along with. 
We know what a prodigious effort is requi- 
fite before the fufferer can bring down his 
emotions to compleat harmony and concord 
with thofe of the fpectator. Though he 
fails, therefore, we eafily pardon him. But 
we have no fuch indulgence for the intempe¬ 
rance of joy; becaufe we are not confcious 
that any fuch vad effort is requifite to bring 
jt down to what we can entirely enter into. 
The man who, under the greated calamities, 
can command his forrow, feems worthy of 
the higheft admiration; but he who, in the 
fulnefs of profpcrity, can in the fame manner 
mailer his joy, feems hardly to deferve any 
praife. We are fenfible that there is a much 
wider interval in the one cafe than in the 
other, between what is naturally felt by the 
perfon principally concerned, and what the 
fpe&ator can entirely go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the 
man who is in health, who is out of debt, 
and has a clear confcience ? To one in this 
lituation, all acceflions of fortune may pro¬ 
perly be faid to be fuperfluous; and if he is 
much elevated upon account of them, it mull 
be the effect of the mod frivolous levity. This 
lituation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinary Hate of mankind. 
Notvithftanding the prefent mifery and de¬ 
pravity of the world, fo juflly lamented, this 
really is the date of the greater part of men. 

The 



The greater part of men, therefore, cannot 
find any great difficulty in elevating them-* 
lelves to all the joy which any acceffion to 
this fituation can well excite in their com¬ 
panion. 

But though little can be added to this ftate, 
much may be taken from it. Though be¬ 
tween this condition and the higheft pitch of 
human profperity, the interval is but a trifle ; 
between it and the loweft depth of mifery 
the diftance is immenfe and prodigious. Ad- 
verfity, on this account, neceflarily deprefles 
the mind of the fufferer much more below its 
natural ftate than prolperity can elevate him 
above it. The fpe&ator, therefore, rauft 
find it much more difficult to lympathize en¬ 
tirely, and keep perfect time, with his for- 
jrow, than thoroughly to enter into his joy, 
and muft depart much further from his own 
natural and ordinary temper of mind in the 
one cafe than in the other. It is on this 
account, that, though our fympathy with for- 
row is often a more pungent fenfation than 
pur fympathy with joy, it always falls much 
more fhoxt of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned. 

It is agreeable to fympathize w ith joy ; and 
wherever envy does not oppofe it, our heart 
abandons itfelf wuth fatisfa&ion to the 
higheft tranfports of that delightful fenti- 
ment. But* it is painful to go along with 
grief, and we always enter into it wuth re- 
5 lu&ance. 
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ludance *. When we attend to the repre- 
ientation of a tragedy, we ftruggle againft 
that fympathetic forrow which the entertain¬ 
ment mfpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at laft only when we can no longer 
avoid it: we even then endeavour to cover 
our concern from the company. If we Hied 
any tears, we carefully conceal them, and 
are afraid left the fpectators, not entering into 
this ekeeffive tendernefs, fhould regard it as 
effeminacy and weaknefs. The wretch whole 
misfortunes call upon our compaffion feels 
with what reludance we are likely to enter 
into his forrow, and therefore propofes his 
grief to us with fear and hefitation :• he even 
fmothers the half of it, and is alhamed, upon 
account of this hard-heartednefs of mankind, 
to give vent to the fulnefs of his affli&ion. 


* It has been objeSed to me, that as I found the fenti- 
jment of approbation, which is always agreeable, upon 
fympathy, it is incorififtent with my fyftem to admit any 
difagreeable fympathy, I anfwer, that in the fentiment of 
approbation there are two things to be taken notice of; 
firft, the fympathetic paflion of the fpe£lator ; and, fe- 
condly, the emotion which arifes from his obferving the 
perfedt coincidence between this fympathetic paflioh in 
himfelf, and the original paflion in the perfon principally 
(concerned* This laft emotion, in which the fentiment 
of approbation properly confifrs, is always agreeable ancj 
delightful. The other may either bo agreeable or difa~ 
greeable, according to the nature of the original paflion, 
whole features it muft always, in fome meafure, retain* 
"i wo founds, I fuppofe, may, each of them, taken fmgly, 
be auflere, and vet, if they arc perfect concords, the 
perception of their harpiony and coincidence may be 
agreeable. 

It 
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It is otKerwife with the man who liots in 
joy and fuccefs. Wherever envy. does not 
intereft .us.againft him, he expeds our com- 
pleateft fympathy. He does not fear, there¬ 
fore, to announce himfelf with fhouts of exult¬ 


ation, in full confidence that we are heartily 
dilpoled to go along with him. 

Why flrould we be more afhamed to weep 
than to laugh before company ? We may of¬ 
ten have as real occafion to do the one as to 
do the other : but we always feel that the 
fpedators are more likely to go along with 
us in, the agreeable, than in the, painful emo¬ 
tion. It is always milerable to complain, 
even when we are oppreffed by the molt 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic¬ 
tory is riot always ungraceful. Prudence, in¬ 
deed, \\oulcl often adviie us to bear.our pro- 
fperity with more moderation ; becaufe pru¬ 
dence would teach us to avoid that envy which 
this vefy triumph is, more than any thing, 
apt to excite. ' 


How hearty: arerthe acclamations of the 
mob; who' never bear any envy to their fu- 
periors, at a triumph or a public entry ? And 
how ledate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an execution ? Our forrow at a fune¬ 
ral generally amounts to no more than.an af- 
feded gravity; but our mirth at a chriften- 
ing or a marriage, .is always from the heart, 
and without any affectation. Upon thefe, 
and all fuch joyous occaiions, our fatisfadion, 
though not fo durable, is often as lively as 
that of the perfons principally concerned, 

Whenever 
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Whenever we cordially congratulate our 
friends, which, however, to fhe difgrace of 
human nature, we do but feldom, their joy 
literally becomes our joy: we are, for the 
moment, as happy as they are: our heart 
fwells and overflows with real pleafure: joy 
and complacency fparlde from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance, and 
every gefture of our body. 

But, on the contrary, when we condole 
with our friends in their afflictions, how little 
do we feel, in comparifon of what they feel! 
We fit down by them, we look at them, and 
while they relate to us the circumftances of 
their misfortune, we liften to them with 
gravity and attention. But while their nar¬ 
ration is every moment interrupted by thofe 
natural burfts of paffion which often feem 
almoft to choak them in the midft of it; how 
far are the languid emotions of our hearts 
from keeping time to the tranfports of theirs! 
We may be fenfible, at the fame time, that 
their paffion is natural, and no greater than 
what we ourfelves might feel upon the like 
occafion. We may even inwardly reproach 
ourfelves with our own want of fenfibility, 
and perhaps, on that account, work ourfelves 
up into an artificial fympathy, which, how¬ 
ever, when it is raifed, is always the flighted: 
and mod tranfitory imaginable ; and gene¬ 
rally, as foon as we have left the room, va- 
nifhes, and is gone for ever. Nature, it feems, 
when fhe loaded us with our own forrows, 
thought that they were enough, and therefore 

did 
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did not command us to take any further fhare 
in thofe of others, than what was neceffary to 
prompt us to relieve them. 

It is on account of this dull fenfibility to 
the affli£tions of others, that magnanimity 
amidft great diftrefs appears always fo divinely 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agree¬ 
able who can maintain his chearfulnefs amidft 
a number of frivolous difafters. But he ap¬ 
pears to be more than mortal who can fup- 
port in the fame manner the moft dreadful 
calamities. We feel what an immenfe effort 
is requifite to filence thofe violent emotions 
which naturally agitate and diftraft thofe 
in his fituation. We are amazed to find that 
he can command himfelf fo entirely. His 
firmnefs, at the fame time, perfectly coin¬ 
cides with our infenfibility. He makes no 
demand upon us for that more exquifite de¬ 
gree of fenfibility which we find, and which 
we are mortified to find, that we do not pof- 
fefs. There is the moft perfed correfpond- 
ence between his fentiments and ours, and 
on that account the moft perfect propriety in 
his behaviour. It is a propriety too, which, 
from our experience of the ufual weaknefs of 
human nature, we could not reafonably have 
expe&ed he fhould be able to maintain. We 
wonder with furprife and aftonifhrnent at that 
ftrength of mind which is capable of fo no¬ 
ble and generous an effort. The fentiment 
of compleat i'ympathy and approbation, mix¬ 
ed and animated with wonder and furprife, 
conftitutes what is properly called admiration, 

as 
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as has already been more than once taken 
notice of. Cato, furrounded on all fides by 
his enemies, unable to refill them, difdain- 
ing to fibmit to them, and reduced, by the 
proud maxims of that age, to the neceflity 
of deftroying himfelf; yet never fhrinking 
from his misfortunes, never fupplicating with 
the lamentable voice of wretchednefs, thofe 
miferable fympathetic tears which we are al¬ 
ways fo unwilling to give; but on the con¬ 
trary, arming himfelf with manly fortitude, 
and the moment before he executes his fatal 
refolution, giving, with his ufual tranquillity, 
all necelfary orders for the fafety of his friends; 
appears to Seneca, that great preacher of in- 
fenfibility, a fpe&acle which even the gods 
themfelves might behold with pleafure and 
admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in common life, with 
any examples of fuch heroic magnanimity, we 
are always extremely affected. We are more 
apt to weep and Hied tears for fuch as, in this 
manner, feem to feel nothing for themfelves, 
than for thole who give way to all the weak- 
nefs of borrow: and in this particular cafe, 
the fympathetic grief of the fpedlator appears 
to go beyond the original paffion in the per- 
fon principally concerned. The friends of 
Socrates all wept when he drank the luffc po¬ 
tion, while he himfelf exprefled the gay eft 
and molt chearful tranquillity. Upon all 
fuch occafions the lpedlator makes no effort, 
and has no occafion to make any, in order to 
conquer his fympathetic forrow. He is un¬ 


der 
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tier no fear that it will tranfport him to any 
thing that is extravagant and improper; he 
is rather pleafed with the fenfibility of his 
own heart, and gives way to it with com¬ 
placence and lelf-approbation. He gladly 
indulges, therefore, the moft melancholy 
Views which can naturally occur to him, con¬ 
cerning the calamity of his friend, for whom, 
perhaps, he never felt fo exquifitely before, 
the tender and fearful paflion of love. But it 
is quite otherwife with the perfon principally 
concerned. He is obliged, as much as pol- 
fible, to turn away his eyes from whatever 
is either naturally terrible or difagreeable in his 
fituation. Too ferious an attention to thofe 
circumitances, he fears, might make fo vio¬ 
lent an impreflion upon him, that he could 
no longer keep Within the bounds of mode¬ 
ration, or render himfelf the object of the 
compleat fympathy and approbation of the 
fpedators. He fixes his thoughts, therefore, 
upon thole only which are agreeable, the ap- 
plaufe and admiration which he is about to 
deferve by the heroic magnanimity of his be¬ 
haviour. To feel that he is capable of fo 
noble and generous an effort, to feel that in 
this dreadful fituation he can Hill ad as he 
would defirc to ad, animates and tranfports 
him with joy, and enables him to fupport 
that triumphant gaiety which feems to exult 
in the victory he thus gains over his misfor¬ 
tunes. 

On the .contrary, he always appears, in 
forne meafure, mean and defpicable, who is 

G funk 
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funk in forrow and deje&ion upon account of 
any calamity of his own, We cannot bring 
ourfelves to feel for him what he feels for 
himfelf, and what, perhaps, we fhould feel 
for ourfelves if in his lituation : we, therefore, 
defpife him ; Unjuftly, perhaps, if any fenti- 
ment could be regarded as unjuft, to which 
we are by nature irrefiftibly determined. The 
wcaknefs of forrow never appears in any re- 
fped; agreeable, except when it arifes from 
wdiat we feel for others more than from what 
•we feel for ourfelves. A fon, upon the death 
of an indulgent and refpedable father, may 
give way to it without much blame. His 
forrow is chiefly founded upon a fort of fym- 
pathy with his departed parent; and we rea- 
dily enter into this humane emotion. But if 
he fhould indulge the fame ^ weaknefs upori 
account of any misfortune which affeded him¬ 
felf only, he would no longer meet with any 
fuch indulgence. If he fhould be reduced 
to beggary and ruin, if he fhould be expofed 
to the moft dreadful dangers, if he fhould 
even be led out to a public execution, and 
there fhed one fingle tear upon the fcaffold, 
he would difgrace himfelf for ever in the opi¬ 
nion of all the gallant and generous part of 
mankind. Their compaflion for him, how¬ 
ever, would be very ftrong, and very fin cere ; 
buv as it would ftill fall fhort of this exceflive 
weaknefs, they would have no pardon lor the 
man who could thus expole himfelf in the 
eyes of the world. His behaviour would at* 
fed them with ftiame rather than with for- 
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row; and the difhonour which he had thus 
brought upon himfelf, would appear to them 
the moft lamentable circumftance in his mis¬ 
fortune. How did it difgrace the memory of 
the intrepid Duke of Biron, who had fo often 
braved death in the field, that he wept upon 
the fcaflold, when he beheld the Hate to which 
he was fallen, and remembered the favour and 
the glory from which his own rafhnefs had fo 
unfortunately thrown him ! 


CHAP. II. 

Of the origin of ambition , and of the diftinSlion 
of ranks* 

I T is becaufe mankind are difpofed to 
fympathize more entirely with our joy than 
with -our borrow, that we make parade of 
out liches, and conceal our poverty. No¬ 
thing is fo mortifying as to be obliged to ex¬ 
pole our diftrefs to the view of the public, 
and to feel, that though our lituation is open 
to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal con¬ 
ceives for us the half of what we buffer. Nay, 
it is chiefly from this regard to the fenti- 
ments of mankind, that we purfue riches 
and avoid poverty. For to what purpofe is 
all the toil and bullle of this world ? what is 
the end of avarice and ambition, of the pur- 
luit of wealth, of power, and preheminence 
Is it to fupply the neceflities of nature ? The 
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\yages of the meaneft labourer can fupply 
them. We fee that they afford him food and . 
cloathing, the comfort of a houfe, and of a 
family. If we examine his oeconomy with 
rigor, we fhould find that he.fpends a great 
part of them upon conveniencies, which may 
be regarded as fuperfluities,, and that, upon 
extraordinary occaiions, he can give fomething 
even to vanity and diftindtion. What then is 
the caufe of our averfion to his fituation, and 
why fhould thofe who have been educated in 
the higher ranks of life, regard it as worfe 
than death, to be reduced to live, even with¬ 
out labour, upon the fame fitnple fare with 
him, to dwell under the fame lowly roof, 
and to be cloathed in the fame huihble attire ? 
Do they imagine that their flomach is better, 
or their lleep founder in a palace than in. a 
cottage ? The contrary has been lo often ob¬ 
ferved, and, indeed, is fo very obvious, though 
it had never been obferved, that there is no 
body ignorant of it. From whence, then, 
arifes that emulation which runs through all 
the different ranks of men, and what are the 
advantages which we propofe by that great 
purpofe of human life which we call better¬ 
ing our condition ? To he obferved, to be 
attended to, to be taken notice of with fym- 
pathy, complacency, and approbation, are all 
the advantages which we can propole to de¬ 
rive from it. It is the vanity, not the eafe, 
or the pleafurc, which interefts us. But va¬ 
nity is always founded upon the belief of our 
being the objedt "of attention and approbq- 
, tion. 
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tion. The rich man glories in his riches, 
becaufe he feels that they naturally draw upon 
him the attention of the world, and that man¬ 
kind are difpofed to go along with him in 
all thole agreeable emotions with which the 
advantages of his fituation lb readily infpire 
him. At the thought of this, his heart feems 
to 1 well and dilate itfelf within him, and he 
is fonder of his wealth, upon this account, 
than for all the other advantages it procures 
him. The poor man, on the contrary, is 
afhamed of his poverty. He feels that it 
either places him out of the fight of mankind, 
or, that, if they take any notice of him, they 
have, however, f carce any fellow-feeling with 
the miiery and diilrels which he differs. He 
is mortified upon both accounts ; for though 
to be overlooked, and to be difapproved of, are 
things entirely different, yet as obfcurity co¬ 
vers 11s from the daylight of honour and ap¬ 
probation, to feel that we are taken no no¬ 
tice of neceffariiy damps the mold agreeable 
hope, and difappbints the mold ardent deiire, 
of human nature. The poor man goes out 
and comes in unheeded, and when in the midlt 
ol a croud is in the fame obfcurity as if ihut 
up in his own hovel. Thole humble cares 
and painful attentions which occupy thole in 
his fituation, afford no amufement to the diffi- 
■pated and the gay. They turn away their 
eyes from him, or if the extremity of his dif? 
trefs forces them to look at him, it is only to 
fpurn fo diiagrecable an object from among 
them. The fortunate and the proud won- 
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der at the infolence of human wretchednefs, 
that it fhould dare to prefent itfelf before 
them, and with the loathfome afpedt of its 
mifery, prefume to difturb the ferenity of their 
happinefs. The man of rank and diftindtion, 
on the contrary, is obferved by all the world. 
Every body is eager to look at him, and to 
conceive, at leaft by fympathy, that joy and 
exultation with which his circumftances na¬ 
turally infpire him. His adtions are the ob- 
jedts of the public care. Scarce a word, 
fcarce a gefture, can fall from him that is al¬ 
together negledted. In a great affembly he 
is the perfon upon whom all diredt their 
eyes; it is upon him that their paflions feem 
all to wait with expedition, in order to re¬ 
ceive that movement and diredlion which he 
Ihali imprefs upon them; and if his behavi¬ 
our is not altogether ablurd, he has, every 
moment, an opportunity of interefting man¬ 
kind, and of rendering himfelf the objedt of 
the obfervation and fellow-feeling of every 
body about him. It is this, which, notwith7 
Handing the reftraint it impofes, notwith- 
ftanding the lofs of liberty with which it is 
attended, renders greatnefs the ojbjedl of envy, 
and compenfates, in the opinion of mankind, 
all that toil, all that anxiety, all thole mortifi¬ 
cations which muft be undergone in the pur- 
fuit of it; and what is of yet more confe- 
quence, all that Jeifure, all that eafe, all that 
careiel's fecurity, which are. forfeited for ever 
by the acquifition. 
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When we confider tlie gonditipn of the 
great, in thofp delufive colours in which the 
imagination is apt to paint it, it feems to be 
almoft the abftraft idea of a perfect and hap¬ 
py ftate. It is the very ftate which, in all 
our waking dreams and idle reveries, we had 
fketched out to ourfelves as the final object 
of all our defires. We feel, therefore, a pe¬ 
culiar fympatliy with the fatjsfa&ion of thole 
who are in it. We favour all their inclina¬ 
tions, and forward all -their willies. What 
pity, we think, that any thing fhould fpoil 
and corrupt fo agreeable a fuuation ! We 
could even with them immortal; and it feems 
hard to us, that death fhould at laft put an 
end to luch perfect enjoyment. It is cruel, 
we think, in Nature, to compel them from 
their exalted ftations to that humble, but 
hofpitable home, which fhe has provided for 


all her children. Great King, live for ever 1 
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is the compliment, which, after the manner 
of eaftern adulation, we fhould readily make 
them, if experience did not teach us its ab- 
lurdity. Every calamity that befals them, 
every injury that is done them, excites in the 
bread; of the fpeflator ten times more com¬ 
panion and refentment than he would have 
felt, had the fame things happened to other 
men. It is the misfortunes of Kings only 
which afford the proper fubjefts for tragedy. 
They referable, in this refpeft, the misfor-r 
tunes of lovers, Tltofe two fituations arc the 
phief which intereft us upon the theatre ; be- 
$aufe, in l'pite of all that real'on and expe¬ 
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rience can tell us to the contrary, the preju¬ 
dices of the imagination attach to thefe two 
ftates a happiriefs iiiperior to any other. To 
difturb, or to put an end to fuch perfect en¬ 
joyment, feems to be the moft atrocious of 
all injuries. The traitor who confpires againft 
the life of his monarch, is thought a greater 
monfter than any other murderer. All the 
innocent blood that was ihed in the civil wars, 
provoked lefs indignation than the death of 
Charles I. A ftranger to human nature, who 
faw the indifference of men about the mifery 
of their inferiors, and the regret and indig¬ 
nation which they feel for the misfortunes 
and lufferings of thofe above them, would be 
apt to imagine, that pain mull be more ago¬ 
nizing, and the convullions of death more 
terrible to perfons of higher rank, than to thole 
of meaner ftations. 

Upon this difpofition of mankind, to go 
along with all the paffions of the rich and the 
powerful, is founded the diftinCtion of ranks, 
and the order of fociety. Our obfequioufnefs 
to our fuperiors more frequently aril'es from 
our admiration for the advantages of their 
fituation, than from any private expectations 
of benefit from their good-will. Their bene¬ 
fits can extend but to a few ; but their for¬ 
tunes interefl almoft every bod). We are 
eager to affift them in compleating a fyftem 
of happinefs that approaches fo near to per¬ 
fection ; and we defire to ferve them for their 
own fake, without any other recompence but 
the vanity or the honour of obliging them. 

Neither 
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is our deference to their inclinations 


founded chiefly, or altogether, upon a regard 
to the utility of luch fubmiflion, and to the 
order of fociety, which is'beft fupported by 
it. Even when the order of iociety feems to 


require that we ihould oppofe them, we can 
hardly bring ourfelves to do it. I hat kings 
are the fervants of the people, to be obeyed, 
refifted, depofed, or punifhed, as the public 
convenicncy may require, is the do&rine of 
reafon and philofophy; but it is not the 
do&rine of Nature. Nature would teach us 
to fubmit to them, for their own fake, to 
tremble and bow down before their exalted 
flation, to regard their fmile as a reward fuf- 
licient to compenfate any fervices, and to dread 
their difpleafure, though no other evil was 
to follow from it, as the fevereft of all morti¬ 
fications. To treat them in any relped as 
men, to reafon and difpute with them upon 
ordinary occalions, requires fuch refolution, 
that there are few men whole magnanimity 
can fupport them in it, unlefs they are like- 
wile aflifted by familiarity and acquaintance. 
The flrongeit motives, the moll furious pal- 
lions, fear, hatred, and refentmcnt, arc lcarce 
fulBcient to balance this natural difpolmon 
to refpedl them ; and their eondud mull, 
either juftly or unjuflly, have excited the 
higheft decree of all thole pallions, before 
the bulk of the people can be brought to op¬ 
pofe them with violence, or to defire to lee 
them either punifhed or depofed. Even when 
the people have been brought this length, 

they 
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they are apt to relent every moment, and eafily 
relapfe into their habitual Hate of deference 
to thofe whom they have been accuftomed to 
look upon as their natural fyperiors. They 
cannot hand the mortification of their mo¬ 
narch. Compaflion foori takes the place of 
refentment, they forget all pafl provocations, 
their old principles of loyalty revive, and they 
run to re-eftablilh the ruined authority of 
their old mailers, with the fapie violence with 
which they had oppofed it. The death of 
Charles I. brought about the Reftoration of 
the royal family, Compaflion for James IT. 
when he was feized by the populace in mak¬ 
ing his efcape on Ihip-board, had almoft pre¬ 
vented the Revolution, and made it go on 
more heavily than before, 

Do the great feem infenfible of the eafy 
price at which they may acquire the public 
admiration ; or do they feem to imagine that 
to them, as to other men, it mull be the pur- 
chafe either of fweat or of blood ? By what 
important accomplilhments is the young no¬ 
bleman inftru&ed to fupport the dignity of 
his rank, and to render himfelf worthy of 
that fuperiority over his fellow-citizens, to 
which the virtue of his anceflors had raifed 
them ? Is it by knowledge, by induftry, by. 
patience, by felf-denial, or by virtue of any 
kind ? As all his words, as all his motions 
are attended to, he learns an habitual regard 
to every circumllance of ordinary behaviour, 
and ftud.es to perform all thole fmall duties 
with the moll exa£l propriety. As he is 
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qonfcious how much he is obferved, and how 
much mankind are difpofed to favour all his 
inclinations, he a 61 s, upon the moll indif¬ 
ferent occaftons, with that freedom and ele¬ 
vation which the thought of this naturally in- 
fpires. His air, his manner, his deportment, 
all mark that elegant and graceful fenle of his 
own fuperiority, which thofe who are bom 
to inferior ftations can hardly ever arrive at: 
thefe are the arts by which he propofes to 
make mankind more ealily fubmit to his au¬ 
thority, and to govern their inclinations ac¬ 
cording to his own pleafure : and in this he 
is feldom difappointed. Thele arts, fup- 
ported by rank and preheminence, are, upon 
.ordinary occaflons, fufficicnt to govern the 
world. Lewis XIV. during the greater part 
pf his reign, was regarded, not only in France, 
but over all Europe, as the molt perfedl mo¬ 
del of a great prince. But what were the 
talents and virtues by which he acquired this 
great reputation? Was it by the fcrupulous 
and inflexible juftice of all his undertakings, 
by the immenfe dangers and difficulties with 
which they were attended, or by the unwea¬ 
ried and unrelenting application with which 
he purfued them ? Was it by his exteniive 
knowledge, by his exquifite judgment, or by 
his heroic valour ? It was by none of thefe 
qualities. But he was, firit of all, the rnoft. 
powerful prince in Europe, and confequently 
held the highell rank among kings ; and then, 
fays his hiltorian, w lie lurpafled all his cour- 
£t tiers in the graceful nqfs of his fhape, and 
2 “ the 
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“ the majeftic beauty of his features. The 
“ found of his voi.e, nobffi and affedfing, 

“ gained thofe hearts which his prefence in- 
“ timidated. He had a ftep and a deport- 
“ meat which could fuit only him and his 
“ rank, and which would have been ridi- 
m culous in any other perfon. The embar- 
“ raffment which he occalioned to thofe who 
“ fpoke to him, flattered that fecret fatis- 
“ faftioq. with which he felt his own fupe- 
“ riority. The old officer, who was con- 
“ founded and faultered in afking him a fa- 
“ vour, and not being able to conclude his 
“ difcourfe, faid to him : Sir, your majeftv, 

*• I hope, will believe that I do not tremble 
“ thus before your enemies: had no diffi- 
“ culty to obtain what he demanded.” Thefe 
frivolous accomplifhments, fupported by his 
rank, and, no doubt too, by a degree of other 
talents and virtues, which feems, however, 
not to have been much abovfc mediocrity, efta- 
bliffied this prince in the efteem of his own 
age, and have drawn, even from pofterity, 
a good deal of refpeft for his memory. Com¬ 
pared with thefe, in his own times, and in 
liis own prefence, no other virtue, it feems, 
appeared to have any merit. Knowledge, 
induftry, valour, and beneficence, trembled, 
were abafhcd, and loft all dignity before 
them. 

But it is not by accomplifhments of this 
kind, that the man of inferior rank muft 
hope to diftinguifli himlelf. Politenefs is fo 
much the virtue of the great, that it will do 

little 
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kittle honour to any body but themfelves. The 
coxcomb, who imitates their manner, and 
affects to be eminent by the fuperior propriety 
of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded with 
a double fhare of contempt for his folly and 
prefumption. Why lliould the man, whom 
nobody thinks worth while to look at, be 
very anxious about the manner in which he 
holds up his head, or difpofes of his arms 
whde he walks through a room ? He is oc¬ 
cupied furely with a very fuperfluous atten¬ 
tion, and with an attention too that marks a 
lenie of his own importance, which no other 
mortal can go along with. The molt perfect 
modedy and pfunnels, joined to as much 
negligence as is confident with the re- 
ipedt due to the company, ought to be the 
chief charadteriftics of the behaviour of a 
private man. If ever he hopes to didinguifh 
himfelf, it muff be by more important vir¬ 
tues. He mull acquire dependants to balance 
the dependants of the great, and he has no 
other fund.to pay them from, but the labour 
of his body, and the activity of his mind. 
He muff cultivate thefe therefore: he muff 
acquire fuperior knowledge in his profeffion, 
and fuperior indufhy in the exercife of it. He 
mull; be patient in labour, refolute in danger, 
and firm in didrefs. 'I hefe talents he mud 
Ining into public view, by the difficulty, im¬ 
portance, and, at the fame time, good judg¬ 
ment of his undertakings, and by the fevere 
and unrelenting application with which he 
purfues them. Probity and prudence, gene- 
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rofity and franknefs, muft charaderize his 
behaviour upon all ordinary occasions ; and 
he muft, at the lame time, be forward to en¬ 
gage in all thole fituations, in which it re¬ 
quires the greateft talents and virtues to ad 
with propriety, but in which the greateft ap- 
plaufe is to be acquired by thole who can 
acquit them ft Ives with honour. With what 
impatience does the man of lpirit and ambi- 
tioft, who is deprefied by his fituation, look 
round for l'ome great opportunity to diftin- 
guifh himfelf ? No circumftancee, which can 
afford this, appear to him undeftrable. He 
even looks forward with latisfadion to the 
profped of foreign war, or civil diffenfton; 
and, with fecret tranlport and delight, fees 
through all the confufion and bloodfhed which 
attend them, the probability of thofe wifhed- 
for occaftons prefenting themfelves, in which 
be may draw upon himfelf the attention and 
admiration of mankind. The man of rank 
and diftindion, on the contrary, whole whole 
glory conlifts in the propriety of his ordinary 
behaviour, who is contented with the humble 
renown which this can afford him, and has 
no talents to acquire any other, is unwilling 
to embarrafs himfelf with what can be at¬ 
tended either with difficulty or diftrels. To 
figure at a ball is his great triumph, and to 
hicceed in an intrigue of gallantry, his higheft 
exploit. He has an averfion to all public 
confuftons, not from the love of mankind, 
ior the great never look upon their inferiors 
as their fellow-creatures; nor yet from want 

of 
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of courage, for in that he is feldom defec¬ 
tive ; hut from a confcioufnefs that he pof- 
feffes none of the virtues which are required 
in fuch fituations, and that the public at¬ 
tention will certainly be drawn away from 
him by others. He may be willing to expofe 
himfclf to fome little danger, and to make a 
campaign when it happens to be the fafhion. 
But he fhudders with horror at the thought 
of any lituation which demands the continual 
and long exertion of patience, induftry, for¬ 
titude, and application of thought. ' Thefe 
virtues are hardly ever to b.e met with in men 
who are born to thole high ftations. In all 
governments accordingly, even in monarchies, 
the higheft offices are generally poffieffied, and 
detail of the adminiftration con¬ 
ducted by men who were educated in the 
middle and inferior ranks of life, who have 
been carried forward by their own induftry 
and abilities, though loaded with the jcaloufv 
and oppofed by the relentment of all thole 
who were born their fuperiors, and to whom 
the great, after having regarded them ftrft 
with contempt, and afterwards with envy 
are at laft contented to truckle with the fame 
abje£t meannefs with which they delire that 
the reft of mankind lhould behave to them- 
felves. 

It is the lofs of this eafy empire over the 
affections of mankind which renders the fall 
from greatnefs io infupportable. When the 
family of the King of Macedon was led in 
triumph by 1 aulus iE.nidus, their misfor- 
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> .«**>' tunes, it is fa id, made them divide with their 
conqueror the attention of the Roman people. 
The light of the royal children, ■whole tender 
age rendered them infenfible of their fituation, 
llruck the ipe&ators, amidfk the public re¬ 
joicings and profperitv, with the tendered 
forrow and compafliom The King appeared 
next in the proceflion ; and l'eemed like one 
confounded and aftoniihed, and bereft of all 
fentiment, by the greatnefs of his calami¬ 
ties. His friends and minifters followed af¬ 
ter him. As they moved along, they often 
call their eyes upon their fallen fovereignr, 
and always burft into tears at the fight; their 
whole behaviour demonftrating that they 
thought not of their own misfortunes, but 
were occupied entirely by the fuperior great¬ 
nefs of his. The generous Romans, on the 
contrary, beheld him with difdain and indig¬ 
nation* and regarded as unworthy of all com¬ 
panion the man who could be fo mean-fpi ring¬ 
ed as to bear to live under fuel) calamities. 
Yet what did thofe calamities amount to ? 
According to the greater part of hiflorians, he 
was to fpend the remainder of his days, un¬ 
der the protc&ion of a powerful and humane 
people, in a Hate which in itfelf lhould feem 
worthy of. envy, a Hate of plenty, cafe, lei— 
furc, and fecurity, from which it was im- 
polfible for him even by his own folly to fall. 
J3ut he was no longer to be lurrounded by 
that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and 
dependants, who had formerly been accuf- 
totned to attend upon all his motions. He 

was 
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was no longer to be gazed upon by multitudes, 
nor to have it in his power to render himfelf 
the object of their refpeft, their gratitude, 
their love, their admiration. The paffiong 
of nations were no longer to mould themfelves 
upon his inclinations. This was that irifup- 
portable calamity which bereaved the King of 
all lentiinent; which made his friends forget 
their Owh misfortunes ; and which the Ro¬ 
man magnanimity could fcarce conceive how 
any man could be fo mean-lpirited as to bear 
to furvive. 


“ Love, fays my Lord Rochfoucatilt, is 
u commonly fucceeded by ambition ; but 
“ ambition is hardly ever fucceeded by love.” 
That pafiion, when once it has got entire pof- 
feflion of the bread:, will admit neither a 
rival nor a fueceffor. To thofe who have 
been acctiftomed to the poffdlion, or even to 
the hope of public admiration, all other plea- 
lures 1'ickcn and decay. Of all the difcarded 
ltatefmen who for their own eafe have ftucii- 
ed to get the better of ambition, and to de- 
fpife thofe honours which they could no 
longer arrive at, how few have been able to 
fucceed ? *T he greater part have fpent their 
time in the molt liftlefs and infipid indolence, 
chagrined at the thoughts of their own in- 


fignilicancy, incapable of being interefled in 
the occupations of private life, without en¬ 
joyment except when they talked of their for¬ 
mer greatnefs, and without fatisfaftioti except 
when they were employed in fome vain pro¬ 
ject to recover it. Are you in ea melt rcfolved 
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never to barter your liberty for the lordly fer- 
vitude of a Court, but to live free, fearlefs, 
and independent ? There feems to be one 
way to continue in that virtuous relolution ; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place 
from whence fo few have been able to re¬ 
turn ; never come within the circle of ambi¬ 
tion ; nor ever bring yourfelf into comparifon 
with thofe mailers of the earth who have al¬ 
ready engrolfed the attention of half mankind 
before you. 

Of fuch mighty importance does it appear 
to be, in the imaginations of men, to Hand 
in that lituation which fets them moll in the 
view of general fympathy and attention. And 
thus, place, that great objedt which divides 
the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the 
labours of human life ; and is the caufe of all 
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the tumult and bullle, all the rapine and in- 
jultice, which avarice and ambition have in¬ 
troduced into this world. People of fenfe, 
it.is faid, indeed delpife place; that is, they 
delpife fitting at the head of the table, and 
are indifferent who it is that is pointed out to 
the company by that frivolous circumftance, 
which the fmalleft advantage is capable of 
overbalancing. But rank, diftindtion, pre¬ 
eminence, no man defpiles, unlefs he is either 
railed very much above, or funk very much 
below, the ordinary llandard of human na¬ 
ture ; unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wifi- 
dom and real philofophy, as to be fatislied that, 
while the propriety of his condudt renders 
him the juft obje& of approbation, it is of 


little 
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little confequence though he he neither at¬ 
tended to, nor approved of ; or fo habituated 
to the idea of his own meanneis, fo funk 
in flothful and fottifh indifference, as entirely 
to have forgot the defire, and almoft the very 
wifli, for fuperiority. 


CHAP. HI. 

Of the foieal philofophy . 

T \J HEN we examine in this manner into 
the ground of the different degrees 
of eftimation which mankind are apt to be¬ 
llow upon the different conditions of life, 
we. 11,all find, that the exceflive preference, 
which they generally give to lome of them 
above others, is in a great meal'ure without 
any foundation. If to be able to ad with 
propriety, and to render ourfelves the proper 
objeds of the approbation of mankind, be, as 
we have been endeavouring to fhbw, what 
chiefly lccommends to us one condition above 
another* this may equally be attained in them 
all. The nobleft propriety of condud may 
be fupported in adverfity, as well as in pro- 
fperity; and though it is fomewhat more dif¬ 
ficult in the firft, it is upon that very account 
more admirable. Perils and misfortunes are 
hot only the proper lchool of heroifm, they 
are the only proper theatre which can exhibit 
its virtue to advantage, and draw upon it the 
tull applaufe of the world. The man, whofq 
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whole life has been one even and uninter¬ 
rupted courfe of profperity, who never braved 
any danger, who never encountered any dif¬ 
ficulty, who never iurmounted any diftrefs, 
can excite but an inferior degree of admira¬ 
tion. When poets and romance-writers en¬ 
deavour to invent a train of adventures, which 
fhall give the greateft luftre to thofe characters 
for whom they mean to intereft us, they are 
all of a different kind. They are rapid and 
fudden changes of fortune, lituations the raoft 
apt to drive thofe who are in them to frenzy 
and diftraClion, or to abjeCt defpair ; but in 
which their heroes aCt with ip much pro¬ 
priety, or at leaft with fo much fpirit and 
undaunted refolution, as hill to command 
our efteern. Is not the unfortunate magna¬ 
nimity of Cato, Brutus, and Leonidas, as 
much the objeCt of. admiration, as that of the 
fuccefsful Csefar or Alexander ? 'Fo a gene¬ 
rous mind, therefore, ought it not to be as 
much the objeCt of envy ? If a more dazzling 
fplendor feems to attend the fortunes of fuc¬ 
cefsful conquerors, it is ‘becaufe they join 
together the advantages of both fituations, 
the luftre of profperity to the high admirar 
tion which is excited by dangers encountered, 
and difficulties l’unnounted, with intrepidity 
and valour. 

It was upon this account that, according 
to the ftoical philofophy, to a wife man all 
the different conditions of life were equal. 
Nature, they faid, had recommended fome 
objeCts to our choice, and others to our dis¬ 
approbation. 



approbation. Our primary appetites direded 
us to the purfuit of health, ftrength, cafe, 
and perfedion, in all the qualities of mind 
and body ; and of whatever could promote or 
fecure thefc, riches, power, authority: and 
the fame original principle taught us to avoid 
the contrary. But in chufing or rejeding, in 
preferring or poftponmg, thofe fir ft objeds 
of original appetite and averlion, Nature had 
likewife taught us, that there was a certain 
order, propriety, and grace, to be obferved, 
of infinitely greater confequence to happinefs 
and perfedion, than the attainment of thole 
objeds themfelves. The objeds of our pri¬ 
mary appetites or averfions were to be purfued 
or avoided, chiefly becaiufe a regard to this 
grace and propriety required fuch condud. 
In direding all our adions according to thefe, 
confiftcd the happineis and glory of human 
nature. In departing from thofe rules which 
they prefcribed to us, its greateft wretched- 
nefs and moft complete depravity. The out¬ 
ward appearance of this order and propriety 
was indeed more eafilv maintained in fome 
circumftariees than in others. To a fool, how¬ 
ever, to one whofe paflions were fubjeded to 
no proper controul, to ad with real grace and 
propriety, was equally impofiible in every 
fituaticn. Though the giddy multitude, 
might admire him, though his vanity mi« :ht 
fometimes be elated by their ignorant praifes 
into fomething that refemblcd felf-approba- 
tion, yet ftill when he turned his view to 
\vfiat palled within his own breaft, life was 
. H 3 fecretly 
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fecretly confcious to himfelf of the abfurdity 
and meannefs of all his motives, and inwardly 
blulhed and trembled at the thoughts of the 
contempt which he knew he deferved, and 
which mankind would certainly bellow upon 
him if they law his conduft in the light in which 
in his own heart he was obliged to regard it. 
1 o a wife man, on the contrary, to one whofe 
paffions were all brought under perfeft fub- 
jeftion to the ruling principles of his nature, 
to reafon and the love of propriety, to aft fo 
as to defcive approbation was equally ealy 
upon all occalions. Was he in profperity, he 
returned thanks to Jupiter for having join¬ 
ed him with circumftances which were eafily 
mattered, and in which there was little tempt¬ 
ation to do wrong. Was he in adverfity, 
he equally returned thanks to the direc¬ 
tor of this fpeftacle of human life, for having 
oppofed to him a vigorous athlete, over whom, 
though the contefi was likely to be more 
violent, the viftory was more glorious, and 
equally certain. Can there he any fhame in 
that dillrefs which is brought upon us without 
any fault of our own, and in -which we be¬ 
have with perfeft propriety? Jliere can, 
therefore, be no evil, but, on the contrary, 
the greateft good and advantage. A brave 
man exults in thofe dangers, in which, from 
no rafhnefs of his own, his fortune has in¬ 
volved him. They afford an opportunity of 
exercifing that heroic intrepidity, whole ex¬ 
ertion gives the exalted delight -which flows 
from the confcioui'nefs of fuperior propriety 
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and deferved admiration. One who is matter 
of all his exercifes has no averfion to meafure 
his ftrength and activity with the ftrongeft. 
And in the fame manner, one who is matter 
of ail his paffions, does not dread any cir- 
cumftances in which the fuperintendant of 
the univerfe may think proper to place 
him. The bounty of that Divine Being has 
provided him with virtues which render him 
luperior to every fituation. If it is pleafure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it; if it is 
pain, he has conflancy to bear it; if it is 
danger or death, he has magnanimity and for¬ 
titude to defpile it. He never complains of 
the deftiny of providence, nor thinks the 
univerfe in confufion when he is out of order. 
He does not look upon himfelf, according to 
what felf-love would fuggeft, as a whole 
feparated and detached from every other part 
of nature, to be taken care of by itielf and 
for itfelf. He regards himfelf in the light in 
which he imagines the great Genius of hu¬ 
man nature, and of the world, regards him. 
He enters, if 1 may fay fo, into the fenti- 
ments of that Divine Being, and confiders 
himfelf as an atom, a particle, of an immenfe 
and infinite fyftem, which mutt, and ought 
to be difpofed of, according to the conveni- 
encv of the whole. Allured of the wifdorn 
which direds all the events of human life, 
whatever lot befals him, he accepts it with 
joy, fatisfied that, if he had known all the 
connexions and dependencies of the different 
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parts of the univerfe, it is the very lot which 
lie himfelf would have wifhed for. If it is 
life, he is contented to live : and if it is death, 
as Nature mull have no further occafion for 
his prefence here, he willingly goes where 
he is appointed. I accept, faid a ftoieal phi- 
lofopher, with equal joy and latisfadion, what¬ 
ever fortune can bcfal me. Riches or po¬ 
verty, pleafure or pain, health or ficknefs, 
all is alike: nor would I defire that the gods 
fhould in any refped change my deftination. 
If I was to afk of them any thing, beyond 
what their bounty has already bellowed, it 
fh'ould be, that they would inform me before¬ 
hand what it was their pleafure Ihould be 
done with me, that I might of my own ac¬ 
cord place myfelf in this fituation, and de- 
mcnftrate the chearfulnefs with which I em¬ 
braced their allotment. If I am going to 
fail, fays Epidetus, I chufe the bed fhip, and 
the bell pilot, and I wait for the faireft weather 
that my circumiiances and duty will allow. 
Prudence and propriety, the principles which 
the gods have given me for the diredion of 
my condud, require this of me; but they 
require no more : and if, notwithstanding a 
dorm arifes, which neither the flrength of 
the VefTel, nor the Ikill of the pilot, are likely 
to with Hand, I give myfelf no trouble about 
the confequence. All that I had to do, is 
done already. The diredors of my condud 
never command me to be miferable, to be 
anxious, defponding, or afrai,d. Whether we 
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are to be drowned, or to come to a harbour, is 
the bufmefs of Jupiter, not mine. I leave it 
entirely to his determination, nor ever break 
my reft with conlidering which way he is likely 
to decide it, but receive whatever comes with 
equal indifference and fecurity. 

Such was the philofophy of the ftoics; a 
philofophy which affords the nobleft leffons 
of magnanimity, is the beft fchool of heroes 
and patriots, and to the greater part of vvhofe 
precepts there can be no other ohje&ion, ex¬ 
cept that honourable one, that they teach us 
to aim at a perfection altogether beyond the 
reach of human nature. I fhall not at prefent 
ftop to examine it. I fhall only obferve, in 
confirmation of what has formerly been faid, 
that the moil dreadful calamities are not al¬ 


ways thofe which it is mod difficult to fup- 
port. it is often more mortifying to ap¬ 
pear in publick, under fmall difafters, than 
under great misfortunes. The firft excite no 
fympathy; but the fecond, though they may 
excite none that approaches to the anguiih of 
the fufferer, call forth, however, a very lively 
compaffion. The fentiments of the fpedtators 
are, in this laft cafe, therefore, lefs wide of 
thofe of the fufferer, and their imperfect fel¬ 
low-feeling lends him fomc aftiftance in l'up- 
porting his mifery. Before a gay affenibly, 
a gentleman would be more mortified to ap¬ 
pear covered with filth and rags than with 
blood and wounds. This laft fituation would 
intereft their pity ; the other would provoke 
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their laughter. The judge who orders a cri¬ 
minal to be fet in the pillory, difhonours him 
more than if he had condemned him to the 
fcaffold. The great prince, who, fome years 
ago, caned a general officer at the head of his 
army, difgraced him irrecoverably. The 
punifhment would have been much lefs had 
he fhot him through the body. By the laws 
of honour, to ftrike with a cane difhonours, 
to ftrike with a fword does not, for an obvi- 
reafon. Thofe flighter punifhments 
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when inflicted on a gentleman, to whom dis¬ 
honour is the greateft of all evils, come to be 
regarded among a humane and generous peo¬ 
ple, as the molt dreadful of any. With re¬ 
gard to perfons of that rank, therefore, they 
are univerfally laid afide, and the law, while 
it takes their life upon many occafions, re- 
fpe£ts their honour upon almoft all. To 
fcourge a perfon of quality, or to fet him in 
the pillory, upon account of any crime what¬ 
ever, is a brutality of ’which no European go¬ 
vernment, except that of Ruffia, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible 
by being brought to the fcaffold ; he is, by 
being fet in the pillory. His behaviour in 
the one fituation may gain him univerfal ef- 
teem and admiration. No behaviour in the 
other can render him agreeable. The fym- 
pathy of the fpe&ators fupports him in the 
pne cafe, and faves him from that fhame, that 
c;onfcioufnefs that his mifery is felt by him- 
jfelf only, which is of all fentiments the moft 
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unfupportable. There is no fympathy in 
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the other; or, if there is any, it is not 
with his pain, which is a trifle, but with his 
confcioufnefs of the want of fympathy with 
which this pain is attended. It is with his 
fhame, not with his borrow. Thofe who 
pity him, blufh and hang down their heads 
for him. He droops in the fame manner, and 
feels himfelf irrecoverably degraded by the 
punifhment, though not by the crime. The 
man, on the contrary, who dies with refo- 
lution, as he is naturally regarded with the 
eredt afpedt of efteem and approbation, fo he 
wears himfelf the fame undaunted counte¬ 
nance ; and, if the crime does not deprive 
him of the refpedt of others, the punifhment 
never will. He has no l'ufpicion that his 
fituation is the objedt of contempt or derilion 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, af- 
fume the air, not only of perfedt ferenity, but 
of triumph and exultation. 

“ Great dangers, fays the Cardinal de 
“ Retz, have their charms, becaufe there is 
“ fome glory to be got, even when we mif- 
“ carry. But moderate dangers have 110- 
“ thing but what is horrible, becaufe the lofs 
“ of reputation always attends the want of 
fuccefs.” His maxim has the fame foun¬ 
dation with what we have been juft now ob~ 
ferving with regard to punifhments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to po¬ 
verty, to danger, and to death; nor does it 
pen require its utmoft efforts to defpife them. 
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But to have its mifery expofed to inlult and 
derifion, to be led in triumph, to be fet up 
for the hand of fcorn to point at, is a fitua- 
tion in which its conftancy is much more apt 
to fail. Compared with the contempt of 
jnankind, all other evils are eafily lupported. 
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PART II. 

Of Merit and Demerit; or, of 
the Obje&s of Reward and 
Punishment. 

Confiding of three Sections. 

SECTION I. 

Of the fenle of merit and demerit. 



INTRODUCTION. 

T HERE is another fet of qualities a- 
fcribed to the actions and conduct of 
tnankind, diftind from their propriety or im¬ 
propriety, their decency or ungracefulnefs, 
and which are the objects of a dittind fpecies 
of approbation and difapprobation. Thefe are 
merit and demerit, the qualities of deferving 
reward, and of deferving punifhment. 

It has already been oblevved, that the fen- 
timent or affedion of the heart, from which 
any action proceeds, and upon which its whole 
virtue or vice depends, may be conlidered 
under two different afpeds, or in two different 
relations: firft, in relation to the caufe or 
objed which excites it; and, fecondly, in 

relation 
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relation to the end which it propofes, or to 
the effect which it tends to produce: that 
upon the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs, upon 
the proportion or difproportion, which the 
affedion feems to bear to the caufe or objed 
which excites it, depends the propriety or 
impropriety, the decency or ungracefulnefs 
of the confequent adion; and that upon the 
beneficial or hurtful effeds which the affec¬ 
tion propofes or tends to produce, depends 
the merit or demerit, the good or ill defert 
of the adion to which it gives occafion. 
Wherein confifts our fenfe of the propriety 
or impropriety of adions, has been explained 
in the former part of this difcourfe. We 
come now to confider, wherein confifts that 
of their good or ill defert. 



e h a p. i. 

I That whatever appears to be the proper object 
of gratitude, appears to deferve reward ; and 
that , in the fame manner , whatever appears 
i to bk the proper object of refentment , appears 
to deferve punifmerit . 

T O us, therefore, that adion muft ap¬ 
pear to deferve reward, which appears 
to be the proper and approved objed of that 
fenthnent, which moft immediately and di- 
redly prompts us to reward, or to do good 
to another. And in the fame manner, that 
adion muft appear to deferve punilhment, 

which 
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which appears to be the proper and approved 
object of that fentiment which raoft imme¬ 
diately and dire&ly prompts us to punifh, or 
to inflict evil upon another. 

The fentiment which nioft immediately and 
direCtly prompts us to reward, is gratitude; 
that which molt immediately and directly 
prompts us to punilh, is refentment. 

To us, therefore, that aCtion muft appear 
to deferve reward, which appears to be the 
proper and approved object of gratitude ; as, 
on the other hand, that action muft appear to 
deferve punilhment, which appears to be the 
proper and approved object of refentment. 

To reward, is to recompenfe, to remune¬ 
rate, to return good for good received. To 
punilh, too, is to recompenfe, to remunerate, 
though in a different manner ; it is to return 
evil for evil that has been done. 

There are fome other paffions, befides 
gratitude and refentment, which iotereft us 
in the happinefs or mifery of others; hut 
there are none which lb diredly excite us to 
be the inftruments of either. The love and 
el teem which grow upon acquaintance and 
habitual approbation, necelfarily lead us to 
be pleafed with the good fortune of the man 
who is the object of iuch agreeable emotions, 
and confequently, to be willing to lend a 
hand to promote it. Our love, however, is 
fully farislied, though his good fortune iliould 
be brought about without our afliftatice. AU 
that this paflion deiires is to fee him happy, 
without regarding who was the author of his 
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profperity. But gratitude is not to be fatif- 
fied in this manner. If the perfon to whom 
we owe many obligations, is made happy 
without our aftiftance, though it pleafes out- 
love, it does not content our gratitude. Till 
we have recompenfed him, till we ourfelves 
have been inftrumental in promoting his hap- 
pinefs, we feel ourfelves flill loaded with that 
debt which his paft fervices have laid upon 
us. 


The hatred and diflike, in the fame man-* 
ner, which grow upon habitual difapproba- 
tion, would often lead us to take a malicious 
pleafure in the misfortune of the man whole 
condud and charader excite fo painful a pal- 
fion. But though diflike and hatred harden 
us againft all lympathy, and fometimes dif* 
pofe us even to rejoice at the diftrefs of ano¬ 
ther, yet, if there is no refentment in the 
cafe, if neither we nor our friends have re¬ 
ceived any great perfonal provocation, thefe 
pafiions would not naturally lead us to wifh 
to be inftrumental in bringing it about. Tho* 
we could fear no punifliment in conlequence 
of our having had fome hand in it, we would 
rather that it Ihould happen by other means. 
To one under the dominion of violent hatred 
it would be agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that 
the perfon whom he abhorred and detefted 
was killed by fome accident. But it he had 
the leaft fpark of juftice, which, though this 
paflion is not very favourable to virtue, he 
might ftill have, it would hurt him excef- 
to have been himlelf, even without 
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defign, the occafion of this misfortune. Milch 
more would the veiy thought of voluntarily 
contributing to it fhock him beyond all mea¬ 
sure. He would rejeft with horror even the 
imagination of fo execrable a defign ; and if 
he could imagine himfelf capable of fuch an 
enormity, he would begin to regard himfelf 
in the fame odious light in -which he had 
confidered the perfon who was the objcft of 
his diflike. But it is quite otherwife with 
1 efentment: if the perfon who had done us 
fome great injury, who had murdered our 
father or our brother, for example, fhould 
foon afterwards die of a fever, or even be 
brought to the fcaffold upon account of fome 
other crime, though it might looth our ha¬ 
tred, it would not fully gratify our refent- 
ment. Reicntment would prompt us to de¬ 
fire, not only that he fhould be punifhed, but 
that he fliould be punifhed by our means' and 
upon account of that particular injury which he 
had done to us. Reientment cannot be fully 
gratified, unlefs the offender is not only made 
tp grieve in his turn, but to grieve for that par¬ 
ticular wrong which we have fuffered from him. 

At mu ft be made to repent and be forrv for 
this very aftion, that others, through fear of 
the like punifhment, may be' terrified from 
being guilty of the like offence. The natu¬ 
ral gratification of this paffion tends, of its 
own accord, to produce all the political ends 
of punifhment; the correftion of the crimi¬ 
nal, and the example to the public. 

1 Gratitude 
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Gratitude and refentment, therefore, are 
the fentiments which mod immediately and 
diredly prompt to reward and to punifh. To 
us, therefore, he muft appear to deferve re¬ 
ward, who appears to b’ the proper and ap¬ 
proved object of gratitude ; and he to deferve 
punifhment, who appears to be that of refent- 
ment. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the proper objects of gratitude and refentmcnt . 

T O be the proper and approved object 
either of gratitude or refentment, can 
mean nothing but to be the objed of that 
gratitude, and of that refentment, which na¬ 
turally feems proper, and is approved of. 

But thefe, as well as all the other paflions 
of human nature, feem proper and are ap¬ 
proved of, when the heart of every impartial 
i'pedator entirely fympathizes with them, 
when every indifferent by-ftander entirely 
entem into, and goes along with thim. 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, 
who, to fome perfon or perfons, is the na¬ 
tural objed of a gratitude which every human 
heart is difpofed to beat time to, and thereby 
applaud : and he, on the other hand, appears 
to deferve punilhment, who in the fame 
manner is to fome perfon or perfons the natu¬ 
ral objed of a refentment which the bread-of 
every rcafonable man is ready to adopt and 
fympathizc with. To us, furely, that adion 
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muft appear to deferve reward, which every 
body who knows of it would with to reward, 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded: and 
that action muft as furely appear to deferve 
punilhment, which every body who hears of 
it is angry with, and upon that account re¬ 
joices to fee punifhed. 

1. As we lympathize with the joy of our 
companions when in profperity, fo we joiri 
with them in the complacency and fatisfac- 
tion with which they naturally regard what¬ 
ever is the caufe of their good fortune. We 
enter into the love and aftedion which they 
conceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
fhould be forry for their fakes if it was de- 
ftroyed, or even if it was placed at too great a 
diftance from them, and out of the reach of 
their care and protection, though they Ihould 
lofe nothing by its abfence except the pleafure 
of feeing it. If it is man who has thus been 
the fortunate inftrument of the happinefs of 
his brethren, this is ftill more peculiarly the 
cafe. When we fee one man aftifted, pro¬ 
tected, relieved by another, our fympathy 
with the joy of the perfon who receives 
the benefit ferves only to animate our 
fellow-feeling with his gratitude towards 
him who beftows it. When we look upon 
the perfon who is the caufe of his pleafure 
with the eyes with which we imagine he muft 
look upon him, his benefactor feems to ftand 
before us in the moft engaging and ami¬ 
able light. We readily therefore fympathize 
with the grateful affedion which he conceives 
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for a perfon to whom he has been fo much 
obliged ; and confequently applaud the re¬ 
turns which he is dil'pofed to make for the good 
offices conferred upon hirm As we entirely 
enter into the affection from which thefe re¬ 
turns proceed, they neceffarily feem every way 
proper and fuitable to their objeft. 

2. In the fame manner, as we fympathize 
with the borrow of our fellow-creature, when¬ 
ever we fee his diftrefs, fo we likewil'e enter 
into his abhorrence and averfion for whatever 
has given occafion to it. Our heart, as it 
adopts and beats time to his grief, fo is it 
likewil'e animated with that fpirit by which 
he endeavours to drive away or deftroy the 
caufe of it. The indolent and paffive fellow- 
feeling, by which we accompany him in his 
bufferings, readily gives way to that more 
vigorous and a&ive fentiment by which we 
go along with him in the effort he makes, 
either to repel them, or to gratify his averfion 
to what has given occafion to them. This 
Hill more peculiarly the cafe, when it is 


is 


man who has caufed them. When we fee 
one man oppreifed or injured by another, 
the fympathy which we feel with the dif¬ 
trefs of the fufferer feems to ferve only to ani¬ 
mate our fellow-feeling with his refentment 
againft the offender. We are rejoiced to fee 
him attack' his adverfary in his turn, and are 
eager and ready to affift him whenever he 
exerts himfelf for defence, or even for ven¬ 
geance within a certain degree. If the in¬ 
jured Ihould perifh in the quarrel, we not 
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only fympathize with the real reientment of 
his friends and relations, but with the ima¬ 


ginary reientment which in fancy we lend to 
the dead, who is no longer capable of feeling 
that or any other human fentiment. But as 
we put ourfelves in his fituation, as we en¬ 
ter, as it were, into his body, and in our 
imaginations, in l'ome meafure, animate anew 
the deformed and mangled carcafs of the flain, 
when we bring home in this manner his cafe 
to our own bofoms, we feel upon this, as 
upon many other occafions, an emotion which 
the perl'on principally concerned is incapable 
of feeling, and which yet we feel by an illu- 
five fympathy with him. The fympathetic 
tears which we Hied for that immenfe and 
irretrievable lofs, which in our fancy he ap¬ 


pears to have fuftained. Teem to be but a 
fmall part of the duty which we owe him. 
The injury which he has fuffered demands, 
we think, a principal part of our attention. 
We feel that refentment which we imagine 
he ought to feel, and which he would feel, 
if in his cold and lifelefs body there remained 
any confcioufnels of what paifes upon earth. 
His blood, we think, calls aloud for ven¬ 
geance. The very allies of the dead fecm to 
be dilturbed at the thought that his injuries 
are to pals unrevenged. The horrors which 
are fuppoled to haunt the bed of the murderer, 
the ghofts which, fuperftition imagines, rile 
from their graves to demand vengeance upon 
thole who brought them to an untimely end, 
all take their origin from this natural fym- 
I 3 pathy 
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pathy with the imaginary refentment of the 
flain. And with regard, at lead, to this 
moft dreadful of all crimes, Nature, antecedent 
to all reflections upon the utility of punifli- 
ment, has in this manner damped upon the 
human heart, in the ftrongeft and moft inde- 
lible characters, an immediate and inftindive 
approbation of the facred and neceflary law 
of retaliation. 


CHAP. III. 

"That -where there is no approbation of the con - 
duB of the perfon -who confers the hen eft, there 
is little fympathy with the gratitude of him 
who receives it: and that, on the contrary, 
where there is no difapprobation of the motives 
of the perfon who does the mifcbief there is 
no fort of fympathy with the refntment of 
him who ftijfers it. 


I T is to be obferved, however, that, how 
beneficial foever on the one hand, or how 
hurtful foever on the other, the adions or 
intentions of the perfon who ads may have 
been to the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, 
aded upon, yet if in the one cafe there ap-^ 
pears to have been no propriety in the mo¬ 
tives of the agent, if we cannot enter into 
the affedions which influenced his condud, 
we have little fympathy with the gratitude of 
the perfon who receives the benefit: or if, in 
the other cafe, there appears to have been no 
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impropriety in the motives of the agent, if, 
on the contrary, the affections which influ¬ 
enced his condud are fuch as we mult ne- 
ceffarily enter into, we can have no fort of 
fympathy with the refentment of the perfon 
who fuffers. Little gratitude feems due in 
the one cafe, and all fort of refentment feems 
unjuft in the other. The one aCtion feems 
to merit little reward, the other to deferve no 
punifhment. 

r. Firft, I fay, that wherever we cannot 
fympathize with the affections of the agent, 
wherever there feems to be no propriety in 
the motives which influenced his conduCt, 
we are lefs difpofed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perfon who received the benefit of his 
aCtions. A very fmall return feems due to 
that foofifh and profufe generofity which con¬ 
fers the greateft benefits from the moft trivial 
motives, and gives an eftate to a man merely 
becaufe his name and firnarne happen to be 
the fame with thofe of the giver. Such fer- 
vices do not feem to demand any propor¬ 
tionable recompence. Our contempt for the 
ftilly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perfon to 
whom the good office has been done. His 
benefador feems unworthy of it. As when 
we place purfelves in the fituation of the per- 
fbn obliged, we feel that we could conceive 
no great reverence for fuch a henefaCtor, we 
eafily abfolve him from a great deal of that 
f ubtniffive veneration and efteem, which we 
ffioulct think due to a more vefpe&able cha- 
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rafter; and provided he always treats his 
weak friend with kindnefs and humanity, 
we are willing to excufe him from many at¬ 
tentions and regards which we fhould de¬ 
mand to a worthier patron. Thofe Princes, 
who have heaped, with the greateft profufion, 
wealth, power, and honours, upon their fa¬ 
vourites, have feldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfons which has often 
been experienced by thofe who were more 
frugal of their favours. The well-natured, 
hut injudicious prodigality of James the Firft 
of Great Britain feems to have attached no¬ 
body to his perfon; and that Prince, not- 
withftanding his focial and harmlefs dilpofi- 
tion, appears to have lived and died without 
a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expofed their lives and fortunes in 
the caufe of his more frugal and diftinguifhing 
fon, notwithftanding the coldnefs and diftant 
feverity of his ordinary deportment. 

2 , Secondly, I fay. That wherever the con- 
duft of the agent appears to have been en¬ 
tirely direfted by motives and affeftions which 
we thoroughly enter into and approve of, we 
can have no fort of fympathy with the refent- 
ment of the fulferer, how great foever the 
mifehief which may have been done to him. 
When two people quarrel, if we take part 
with, and entirely adopt the refentment of one 
of them, it is impoffible that we fhould en¬ 
ter into that of the other. Our fympathy 
with the perfon whofe motives we go along 
with, and whom therefore we look upon as 
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in the right, cannot but harden us againft all 
fellow-feeling with the other, whom we ne« 
ceffarily regard as in the wrong. Whatever 
this laft, therefore, may have fuffered, while 
it is no more than what we ourfelves fhould 
have wifhed him to fuffer, while it is no 
more than what our own iympathetic indig¬ 
nation would have prompted us to inflid upon 
him, it cannot either difpleafe or provoke 
us. When an inhuman murderer is brought 
to the lcaffold, though we have fome com¬ 
panion for his mil'ery, we can have no fort of 
fellow-feeling with his refentment, if he 
fhould be fo abfurd as to exprefs any againft 
either his profecutor or his judge. The na¬ 
tural tendency of their juft indignation againft 
fo vile a criminal is indeed the moft fatal and 
ruinous to him. But it is impoflible that we 
fhould be dilpleafed with the tendency of a 
fentiment, which, when wq. bring the cafe 
home to ourfelves, we feel that we cannot 
avoid adopting. 


CHAP. IV. 

Recapitulation of the foregoing chapters . 

i, IT TE do not, therefore, thoroughly 
y\ and heartily fympathize with the 
gratitude of one man towards another, merely 
bccaule this other has been the caule of his 
good fortune, unlefs he has been the caufe of 
it from motives which we entirely, go along 
with. Our heart rauft adopt the principles 
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of the agent, and go along with all the af¬ 
fections which influenced his conduct, before 
it can entirely fympathize with, and beat time 
to, the gratitude of the perfon who has been 
benefited by his actions. If in the conduct 
of the benefaCtor there appears to have been 
no propriety, how beneficial foever its effeCts, 
it does not feem to demand, or neceflarily to 
require, any proportionable recompence. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of 
the aCtion is joined the propriety of the af- 
feCtion from which it proceeds, when we 
entirely fympathize and go along with the 
motives of the agent, the love which we con¬ 
ceive for him upon his own account, enhances 
and enlivens our fellow-feeling with the gra¬ 
titude of thofe who owe their profperity to 
his good conduCt. His aCtions feem then to 
demand, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for a proportionable recompence. We then 
entirely enter into that gratitude which prompts 
to beftow it. The benefaCtor feems then to 
be the proper objedt of reward, when we 
thus entirely fympathize with, and approve 
pf, that fentiment which prompts to reward 
him. Wlipn we approve of, and go along 
with, the affeCtion from which the aCtion 
proceeds, we mud neceflarily approve of the 
aCtion, and regard the perfon towards whom 
it is directed as its proper and datable objeCh 
2. In the fame manner, we cannot at all 
fympathize with the refentment of one man 
a gain it another, merely becaufe this other 
has been the caufe of his misfortune, unlefs 
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he has been the caufe of it from motives 
which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the refentment of the fufferer, we muft 
difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all Sympathy 
with the affedtions which influenced his con¬ 
duct If there appears to have been no im¬ 
propriety in thefe, how fatal foever the ten¬ 
dency of the adlion which proceeds from them 
to thofe againft whom it is directed, it does 
not feem to deferve any purrilhment, or to be 
the proper objedt of any refentment. 

But w r hen to the hurtfulnefs of the adlion 
Is joined the impropriety of the affedlion 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejedts with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and entirely fympathize with the refentment 
of the fufferer. Such adtions feem then to 


deferve, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable pur.Hhment; and wc 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
that refentment which prompts to inflidl it. 
The offender neceflarily feems then to be the 
proper objedt of punifhment, when we thus 
entirely fympathize with, and thereby approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to punifh. 
{n this cafe too, when we approve, and go 
along with, the affedlion from which the 
adlion proceeds, we mufl neceflarily approve 
pf the adlion, and regard the perfon againfl 
whom it is djredted, as its proper and fuitable 
pbjedt 
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CHAP. V. 


“The analyfis of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 

I. AS our fenfe, therefore, of the pro- 

J~\ priety of condud arifes from what 
I (hall call a dired fympathy with the affec¬ 
tions and motives of the perfon who ads, fo 
our fenfe of its merit arifes from what I fhall 
call an indirect fympathy with the gratitude 
of the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, aded 
upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into 
the gratitude of the perfon who receives the 
benefit, unlefs we beforehand approve of the 
motives of the benefador, fo, upon this ac¬ 
count, the fenfe of merit feems to be a com¬ 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two cliffin£t emotions ; a dired fympathy with 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indired 
fympathy with the gratitude of thofe who re¬ 
ceive the benefit of his addons. 

We may, upon many different occafions, 
plainly diftinguifh thofe two different emo¬ 
tions combining and uniting together in our 
fenfe of the good defert of a particular cha- 
rader or adion. When we read in hiftory 
concerning adions of proper and beneficent 
greatnefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch defigns ? Plow much are we ani¬ 
mated by that high-fpirited generofity which 
direds them ? Plow keen are we for their 
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iuccefs ? How grieved at their difappoint- 
nient ? In imagination we become the very 
perfon whole addons are reprefented to us : 
we tranfport ourfelves in fancy to the feenes 
of thole diftant and forgotten adventures, and 
imagine ourlelves adting the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariftides. 
So far our fentiments are founded upon the 
direct fympathy with the perfon who adts. 
Nor is the indiredt fympathy with thofe who 
receive the benefit of fuch actions lefs fenfibly 
felt. Whenever we place ourfelves in the 
fituation of thefe laft, with what warm and 
afFedtionate fellow-feeling do we enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe who ferved them 
lo effcntially ? We embrace, as it were, their 
benefadtor along with them. Our heart rea¬ 
dily fympathizes with the liigheft tranfports of 
their grateful affedion. No honours, no re¬ 
wards, we think, can be too great for them 
to bellow upon him. When they make this 
proper return for his fen-ices, we heartily ap¬ 
plaud and go along with them ; but are Ihock- 
ed beyond all meafure, if by their condud 
they appear to have little fenfe of the obli¬ 
gations conferred upon them. Our whole 
fenfe, in lhort, of the merit and good defeit 
of fuch adlions, of the propriety and fitnefs 
of recompenfing them, and making the per¬ 
fon who performed them rejoice in his turn 
arifes from the fympathetic emotions of grati¬ 
tude and love, with which, when we brin-r 
home to our own breaft the fituation of thofe 
principally concerned, we feel ourfelves na- 
. turally 
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turally tranfported towards the man who 
could aCt with fuch proper and noble bene¬ 
ficence. 

2. In the fame manner as our fenfe of the 
impropriety of conduct aril’es from a want of 
fympathy, or from a direct antipathy to the 
affections and motives of the agent, fo our 
fenfe of its demerit arifes from what I fhall 
here too call an indirect fympathy with the 
refentment of the fufferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refent¬ 
ment of the fufferer, unlefs our heart before¬ 
hand difapproves the motives of the agent, 
and renounces all fellow-feeling with them; 
fo upon this account the fenfe of demerit, 
as well as that of merit, leems to be a com¬ 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diftinCt emotions ; a direCl antipathy to 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indirect 
fympathy with the refentment of the fuf¬ 
ferer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
oceafions, plainly diftinguifh thole two dif¬ 
ferent emotions combining and uniting to¬ 
gether in our fenfe of the ill defert of a 
particular character or aCllon. When' vve 
read in hiftory concerning the perfidy and 
cruelty of a Borgia or a Kero, our heart rifes 
up againft the dcteftable fentiments which 
influenced their conduct, and renounces with 
horror and abomination all fellow-feeling with 
fuch execrable motives. So far our fentiments 


are founded upon the direCl antipathy to the 
nffcdtions of the agent: and the indirect lym- 
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pathy with the refentment of the fufferers is 
ftill more fenfibly felt. When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of the perfons whom 
thofe fcourges of mankind infulted, murdered, 
or betrayed, what indignation do we not feel 
againft fuch infolent and inhuman oppreffors 
of the earth ? Our fympathy with the un¬ 
avoidable diftrefs of the innocent iufferers is 
not more real nor more lively than our fel¬ 
low-feeling with their juft and natural refent¬ 
ment. The former fentiment only heightens 
the latter, and the idea' of their diftrefs ferves 
only to inflame and blow up our animofity 
againft thofe who occafioned it. When we 
think of the anguifh of the fufferers, we take 
part with them more earneftly againft their 
opprelfors ; we enter with more eagernefs into 
all their fchemes of vengeance, and feel our¬ 
felves every moment wreaking, in imagi¬ 
nation, upon fuch violators of the laws of 
fociety, that punifhment which our fympa- 
thetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dread¬ 
ful atrocity of fuch conduit, the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro¬ 
perly punithed, the indignation which we 
feel when it efcapes this due retaliation, our 
whole fenfe and feeling, in fhort, of its ill 
delert, of the propriety and fitnefs of inflict¬ 
ing evil upon the perfon who is guilty of it, 
and of making him grieve in his turn, strifes 
from the fympathetic indignation which na¬ 
turally boils up in the breaft of the fp eel a tor, 
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whenever he thoroughly" brings home to him- 
felf the cafe of the fufFerer 

* To afcribe in this manner our natural fenfe of the 
ill defert of human actions to a fympathy with the refent- 
ment of the fufFerer, may feem, to the greater part of 
people, to be a degradation of that fentiment. Refent- 
ment is commonly regarded as fo odious a paffion, that 
they will be apt to think it impofTible that fo laudable a 
principle, as the fenfe of the ill defert of vice, fhould in 
any refpe& be founded upon it. They will be more wil¬ 
ling, perhaps, to admit that our fenfe of the merit of 
good adtions is founded upon a fympathy with the gra¬ 
titude of the perfons who receive the benefit of them ; 
becaufe gratitude, as well as all the other benevolent paf- 
fions, is regarded as an amiable principle, which can take 
nothing from the worth of whatever is founded upon it. 
Gratitude and refentment, however, are in every refpedt, 
it is evident, counterparts to one another; and if our fenfe 
of merit arifes from a fympathy with the one, our fenfe 
of demerit can fcarce mils to proceed from a fellow-feeling 
with the other. 

Let it be confidered too that refentment, though, in 
the degrees in which we too often fee it, the mod odious, 
perhaps, of all the pafFions, is not difapproved of when 
properly humbled and entirely brought down to the level 
of the fympathetic indignation of the fpe&ator. When 
we, who are the byftanders, feel that our own animofity 
entirely correfponds with that of the fufFerer 5 when the 
refentment of this laft does not in any refpe<3 go beyond 
our own ; when no word, no geiture, efcapes him that 
denotes an emotion more violent than what we can keep 
time to; and when he never aims at inflicting any punifh- 
ment be'yond what we Ciould rejoice to fee inflicted, or 
what we ourfelves would upon this account even defire to 
be the inftruments of infli&ing; it is impofTible that we 
fhould not entirely approve of his fentiments. Our own 
emotion in this cafe mud, in our eyes, undoubtedly juftify 
his. And as experience teaches us how much the greater 
part of mankind are incapable of this moderation, and 
how great an effort mud be made in o'der to bring down 
the rude and undifeiplined impulfe of refentment to this 
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fuitable temper, we cannot avoid conceiving a confiderable 
degree of elteem and qdmiration for one who appears ca¬ 
pable of exerting fo much felf-command over one of the 
moft ungovernable paflions of his nature. When indeed 
the animofity of the fufferet exceeds, as it almoft always 
does, what we can go along with, as we cannot enter into 
it, we neccflarily difapprove of it. We even dilapprove 
ot it more than w>e (hould of an equal excefs of almott any 
other paffion derived from the imagination. And this too 
violent refentment, ihftead of carrying us along with it* 
becomes itfelf the objedt of our refentment and indignation. 
VVe enter into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who 
is the objedt of this unjuft emotion, and who is in danger 
of fullering from it. Revenge, therefore, the excefs of 
refentment, appears to be the moft deteftable of all the 
paflions, and is the objedt of the horror and indignation 
of every body. And as ill the way in which this paffion 
commonly difeovers itfelf among mankind, it is exceflive 
a hundred times for once that it is moderate, we are very 
Apt to confider it as altogether bdious and deteftable, be- 
caufe in its moft ordinary appearances it is fo. Nature* 
however, even in the prefent depraved ftate of mankind, 
does not feem to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have 
endowed us with any principle which is wholly in every 
refpedt evil, or which, in no degree and in no diredtion, 
can be the proper objedt of praife and approbation. Upon 
fome occafions we are fenfible that this paffion, which is 
generally too ftrong, may likewife be too weak. We 
iometimes complain that a particular perfon (hows too 
little fpirit, and has too little fenfe of the injuries that have 
been done to him ; And we are as ready to defpdfe him for 
the defedt, AS to hate him for the excefs of this paffion. 

The infplred writers would not furely have talked fo 
frequently or fo ftrongly of the wrath and anger of God, 
if they had regarded every degree of thofe paflions as 
vicious and evil, even in fo weak and imperfedt a creature 
as man. 

Let it be confidercd too, that the prefent inquiry is 
not concerning a matter of right, if I may fay fo, but con¬ 
cerning a matter of fadt. We are not at prefent examin¬ 
ing upon what principles a perfedt being would approve 
of the puntfhment of bad adtions ; but upon what princi¬ 
ples (o weak and imperfedt a creature as man adtually and in 
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fact approves of it. The principles which I have juft 
now mentioned, it is evident, have a very great efte& upon 
his fentiments ; and it feems wifely ordered that it fhould 
be fo. The very exiftence of fociety requires that unme¬ 
rited and unprovoked malice fhould be reftrained by pro¬ 
per punifhments; and conftquently, that to infiidt thofe 
punifhments fhould be regarded as a proper and laudable 
a£lion. Though man, therefore, be naturally endowed 
with a defire of the welfare and prefervation of fociety, 
yet the Author of nature has not entrufted it to his reafon 
to find out that a certain application of punifhments is the 
proper means of attaining this end; but has endowed him 
with an immediate and inftin 6 tive approbation of that 
very application which is moft proper to attain it. The 
ceconomy of nature is in this refpedt exa&ly of a piece 
with what it is upon many other occafions. With re¬ 
gard to all thofe ends which, upon account of their pe¬ 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if fuch an expref- 
fion is allowable, as the favourite ends of nature, (he has 
conftantly in this manner not only endowed mankind 
with an appetite for the end which fhe propofes, but like- 
wife with an appetite for the means by which alone this 
end can be brought about, for their own fakes, and in¬ 
dependent of their tendency to produce it. Thus felf-pre- 
ferv^tion, and the propagation of the fpecies, are the great 
ends which Nature feems to have propofed in the forma¬ 
tion of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a deiii^ 
of thofe ends, and an averfion to the contrary $ with a 
love of life, and a dread of aifiolution ; with a defire of 
the continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and with 
an averfion to the thoughts of its entire extinction. But 
though we are in this manner endowed with a very ftrong 
defire of thofe ends, it has not been intrufted to the flow 
and uncertain determinations of our reafon, to find out the 
proper means of bringing them about. Nature has direfted 
m to the greater part of thefe by original and immediate 
inftindls. Hunger, thirft, the paffion which unites the two 
fexes, the love of pleafure, and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply thofe means for their own fakes, and without 
any confideration of their tendency to thofe beneficent 
ends which the great Dire&or of nature intended to pro¬ 
duce by them. 
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Before I conclude this note, I muft take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the Ten¬ 
ements of any perfon as proper and fuitable to their ob- 
je&s, we muft not only be affefted in the fame manner 
as he is, but we muft perceive this harmony and cor¬ 
respondence of fentiments between him and ourfelves. 
^ bus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had be¬ 
fallen my friend, I fhould conceive preeifely that degree 
of concern which he gives way to ; yet till I am in¬ 
formed of the manner in which he behaves, till I perceive 
the harmony between his emotions and mine, I cannot 
be faid to approve of the fentiments which influence his 
behaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re¬ 
quires, not only that we fhould entirely fympathize with 
the perfon who a&s, but that we fhould perceive this 
perfeft concord between his fentiments and our own. 
On the contrary, when I hear of a benefit that has been 
beftowed upon another perfon, let him who has received 
it be affe&ed in what manner he pleafes, if, by bringing 
his cafe home to myfdf, I feel gratitude arife in mv own 
breaft, I neceftarily approve of the condusft of his bene* 
faflor, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper obieft 
of reward. Whether the perfon who has received the 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is evident, in 
any degree alter our fentiments with regard to the merit 
of him who has beftowed it. No aftual correfpondence of 
ientiments, therefore, is here required It is fufficient that 
JMie was grateful, they would correfpond; and our fenfe 
of merit is often founded upon one of thofe illufive Em¬ 
pathies, by which, when we bring home to ourfelves the 
cafe of another, we are often affected in a manner in which 
the perfon principally concerned is incapable of being af- 
fedled. There is a fimilar difference between our difap- 
probation of demerit, and that of impropriety. 
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SECTION IL 

Of juftice and beneficence. 

CHAP. I. 

Comparifon of thofc two virtues. 

A CTIONS of a beneficent tendency, 
which proceed from proper motives, 
feem alone to require reward; becaufe fuch 
alone are the'approved objects of gratitude, or 
excite the fympathetic gratitude of the fpec- 
tator. 

Adions of a hurtful tendency, which pro¬ 
ceed from improper motives, feem alone to 
deferve punifhment; becaufe fuch alone are 
the approved objeds of refentment, or excite 
the fympathetic refentment of the lpedator. 

Beneficence is always free', it cannot be 
extorted by force, the mere want of it ex- 
pofes to no punifhment; becaufe the mere 
want of beneficence tends to do no real pofi- 
tive evil. It may dilappoint of the good which 
might reafonably have been expeded, and 
upon that account it may juftly excite diflike 
and difapprobation : it cannot, however, pro¬ 
voke any refentment which mankind will go 
along with. The man who does not recom- 
penfe his benefador, when he has it in his 
power, and when his benefador needs his 
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afiiftance, is, no doubt, guilty of the blacked 
ingratitude. The heart of every impartial 
fpedator rejects all fellow-feeling with the 
felfifhnefs of his motives, and he is the pro¬ 
per object of the higheft disapprobation, But 
dill he does no pofitive hurt to any body. He 
only does not do that good which in propriety 
he ought to have done. He is the object of 
hatred, a paflion which is naturally excited 
by impropriety of fentiment and behaviour j 
not of refentment, a paffion which is never 
properly called forth but by adiops which 
tend to do real and pofitive hurt tp ibme par¬ 
ticular perfons. His want of gratitude, there- 
fore, cannot be punifhed. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought 
to perforin, and what every impartial lpec- 
tator would approve of him for performing; 
would, if poffible, be dill more improper than 
his negleding to perform it. His benefador 
would difhonour himfelf if he attempted by 
violence to conftrain him to gratitude, and it 
would be impertinent for any third perfon, 
who was not the fuperior of either, to inter¬ 
meddle. But of all the duties of beneficence, 
thole which gratitude recommends to us ap¬ 
proach neared to what is called a perfed and 
compleat obligation. What friendfhip, what 
generofity, what charity, would prompt us 
to do with univerfal approbation, is dill more 
free, and can dill lets be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitude, not of charity, or go 
flcrolity, nor even of friendfhip, when friend- 
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fhip is mere efteem, and has not been en¬ 
hanced and complicated with gratitude for good 
offices. 

Refentment feems to have been given us 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 
It is the fafeguard of juftice and the fecurity 
of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the' 
mifchief which is attempted to be done to us, 
and to retaliate that which is already done; 
that the offender may be made to repent 
of his injuftice, and that others, through 
fear of the like puniffiment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. It 
muft be referved therefore for thefe purpofes, 
nor can the fpedator ever go along with it 
when it is exerted for any other. But the 
mere want of the beneficent virtues, though 
it may difappoint us of the good which might 
reafonably be expeded, neither does, nor at¬ 
tempts to do, any milchief from which we 
can have occafion to defend ourfelves. 

There is however another virtue, of which 
the obfervance is not left to the freedom of 
our own wills, which may be extorted by 
force, and of which the violation expofes to, 
refentment, and confequently to puniffiment. 
This virtue is juftice : the violation of juftice 
is injury: it does real and politive hurt to 
fome particular perfons, from motives which 
are naturally dilapproved of. It is, therefore, 
the proper object of refentment, and of pu¬ 
niffiment, which is the natural confequence 
of refentment. As mankind go along with, 
and approve of, the violence employed to 
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avenge the hurt which is done by injuftice, 
fo they much more go along with, and ap¬ 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent 
and beat oft' the injury, and to reftrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. The 
perfon himfelf who meditates an injuftice is 
fenfible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoft propriety, be made ufe of, both by 
the perfon whom he is about to injure, and 
by others, either to obftruft the execution of 
his crime, or to punilh him when he has 
executed it. And upon this is founded that 
remarkable 'diftirnftion between jullice and all 
the other locial virtues, which has of late 
been particularly infilled upon by an author 
of very great and original genius, that we 
feel ourfelves to be under a ilridter obligation 
to adl according to jullice, than agreeably to 
friendlhip, charity, or generofity; that the 
practice of thele laft-mentioned virtues feems 
to be left in fome meafure to our own choice, 
but that, fomehow or other, we feci our¬ 
felves to be in a peculiar manner, tied, bound, 
and obliged to the obfervation of jullice. Wc 
feel, that is to fay, that force may, with the 
utmoft propriety and with the approbation of 
all mankind, be made ufe of to conftrain us 
to obferve the rules of the one, but not to 


follow the precepts of the other. 

We mull always, however, carefully dif- 
tinguilh what is only blameable, or the pro¬ 
per object of difapprobation, from what force 
may be employed either to punilh or to pre¬ 
vent. That feems blameable which falls 
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fhort of that ordinary degree of proper be¬ 
neficence which experience teaches us to ex¬ 
pert of every body; and on the contrary, that 
feems praife-worthy which goes beyond it. 
The ordinary degree itfelf feems neither blame- 
able nor praife-worthy. A father, a fon, a 
brother, who behaves to the correfpondent 
relation neither better nor worfe than the 
greater part of men commonly do, feems 
properly to deferve neither praife nor blame. 
He who furpriles us by extraordinary and 
unexpected, though ftill proper and fuitable 
Jcindne*S, or on the contrary by extraordinary 
and unexpe&ed, as well as unfuitable unkind- 
nefs, feems praife-worthy in the one cafe, and 
blameable in the other. 

Even the molt ordinary degree of kind- 
nefs or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equals 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inftitution of civil government, re¬ 
garded as haviqg a right both to defend him¬ 
self from injuries, and to exait a certain de¬ 
gree of punifhmeat for thofe which have been 
done to Ijim. Every generous fpe&ator not 
only approves of his conduit when he does 
this, but enters fo far into his fqntiments as 
often to be willing to aflift him. When one 
man attacks, or rob?, or attempts to murder 
another, all the neighbours take the alarm, 
anti think that they do right when they run, 
either to revenge the perfon who has been 
injuredj or to defend him who is in danger of 
being fo, But when a father fails in the or- 
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dinary degree of parental affection towards a 
fbn ; when a Ion i'eems to want that filial re¬ 
verence which might be expedited to his fa-r 
ther; when brothers are without the ufual 
degree of brotherly affedtion; when a man 
(huts his breaft againft companion, and re¬ 
futes to relieve the mifery of his fellow- 
creatures, when he can with the greateft eafe; 
in all thefe cafes, though every body blames 
the conduct, nobody imagines that thofe 
who might have reafpn, perhaps, to expert 
more kindnefs, have any right to extort it by 
force. The fufferer can only complain, and 
the l'pedlator can intermeddle no other way 
than by advice and perfuafion. Upon all fuch 
occafions, for equals to ufe force againtt one 
another, woidd be thought the highetl degree 
of inl'olence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may, indeed, fometimes, with 
univerfal approbation, oblige thofe under his 
jurifdidUpn to behave, in this refpedt, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another. 
The laws of all civilifed nations oblige pa¬ 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
to maintain their parents, and impofe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiftrate is entrufted with the power 
not only of preferving the public peace by 
rcftraining injultice, but of promoting the 
profperity of the commonwealth, by efta- 
blilhing good dilcipline, and by difcouraging 
every fort of vice and impropriety; he may 
preferibe rules, therefore, which not only 
prohibit mutual injuries among fellow-citi- 
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7 .ens, but command mutual good offices to a 
certain degree. When the fovereign''com¬ 
mands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blameable but punifhable to difobey him. 
When he commands, therefore, what, ante¬ 
cedent to any i'uch order, could not have 
been omitted without the greateft blame, it 
Purely becomes much more punifhable to*be 
wanting in obedience. Of all the duties of a 
law-giver, however, this,perhaps,is that which 
it requires the greateft delicacy and referve to 
execute with propriety and judgment. To 
negled it altogether expofes the common¬ 
wealth to many grofs diforders and ffiock- 
ing enormities, and to pufh it too far is de-; 
ftrudive of all liberty, fecurity, and juftice. 

Though the, mere want of beneficence 
feems to merit no punifhment from equals, 
the greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
delerve the higheft reward. By being pro- 
dudive of the greateft good, they are the na^ 
tural and approved objeds of the livelieft gra¬ 
titude. Though the breach of juftice, on the 
contrary, expofes to punifhment, the obfer- 
vance of the rules of that virtue feems fcarce 
to delerve any reward. There is, no doubt, 
a propriety in the pradice of juftice, and it 
merits, upon that account, all the approba¬ 
tion which is due to propriety. But as it 
does no real pofitive good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude. Mere juftice is, upon 
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moft occafions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neigh¬ 
bour. The man who barely abftains from 
violating either the perfon, or the eftate, or 
the reputation of his neighbours, has furely 
very little pofitive merit. He fulfils, how¬ 
ever, all the rules of what is peculiarly called 
juftice, and does every thing which his equals 
can with propriety force him to do, or which 
they can punilh him for not doing. Yve may 
often fulfil all the rules of juftice by fitting ftill 
and doing nothing. 

As every man doth, fo fhall it be done to 
him, and retaliation feems to be the great law 
which is dictated to us by Nature. Benefi¬ 
cence and generofity we think due to the ge¬ 
nerous and beneficent. Thoi'e whole hearts 
never open to the feelings of humanity, Ihould, 
we think, be {hut out in the fame manner, 
from the affections of all their fellow-creatures, 
and be allowed to live in the midft of fociety, 
as in a great defert where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to inquire after them. 
The violator of the laws of juftice ought to 
be made to feel himfelf that evil which he 
lias done to another ; and fince no regard to 
the fulferings of his brethren is capable of re- 
ftraining him, he ought to be over-awed by 
the fear of his own. The man who is barely 
innocent, who only oblerves the laws of juf¬ 
tice with regard to others, and merely ab- 
ftains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
only that his neighbours in their turn ihould 
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refpeft his innocence, and that the fame laws 
Should be religioufiy obferved with regard to 
him. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the fenfe of jujtice , of remorfe , and of the 
confcioufnefs of merit . 

T HERE can be no proper motive for 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, which 
mankind will go along with, except juft in¬ 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
to us. To difturb his happinefs merely be- 
caufe it ftarids in the way of our own, to take 
from him what is of real ufe to him merely 
becaufe it may be of equal or of more ufe to 
us, or to indulge, in this manner, at the 
expence of other people, the natural pre¬ 
ference which every man has for his own 
happinefs above that of other people, is what 
no impartial fpe&ator can go along with. 
Every man is, no doubt, by nature, lirft and 
principally recommended to his own care ; 
and as he is fitter to take care of himfelf than 
of any other perfon, it is fit and right that it 
fhould be fo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply interefted in whatever immedi¬ 
ately concerns himfelf, than in what concerns 
any other man : and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another perfon, with whom we have 
no particular connexion, will give us lefs 
concern, will fpoil our ftomach, or break our 
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reft much lefs than a very infignificant difaf- 
ter which has befallen ourfelves. But though 
the ruin of our neighbour may afte£t us much 
lefs than a very frnall misfortune of our own, 
tve muft not ruin him to prevent that fmali 
misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
ruin. We muft, here, as in all other cafes, 
view ourfelves not fo much according to that 
light in which we may naturally appear to 
ourfelves, as according to that in which we 
naturally appear to others. Though every 
man may, according to the proverb, be the 
whole world to himfelf, to the reft of man¬ 
kind he is a moft infignificant part of it. 
Though his own happinefs may be of more 
importance to him than that of all the world 
beiides, to every other perfon it is of no more 
confequence than that of any other man. 
Though it may be true, therefore, that every 
individual, in his own breaft, naturally pre¬ 
fers himfelf to all mankind, yet he dares not 
look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
atts according to this principle. He feels that 
in this preference they can never go along 
with him, and that how natural foevcr it 
may be to him, it muft always appear exccf- 
five and extravagant to them. When he views 
himlelf in the light in which he is confc'ous 
that others will view him, he fees that to 
them he is but one of the multitude in no re- 
fpeft better than any other in it. If he would 
aid fo as that the impartial ipeftator may en¬ 
ter into the principles of his conduct, which 
is what of all things he has the greatest dc- 
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fire to do, he muft, upon this, as upon ali 
other occafions, humble the arrogance of his 
felf-love, and bring it down to fomething 
which other men can go along with. They 
will Indulge it fo far as to allow him to be 
more anxious about, and to purfue with more 
earneft affiduity, his own happinefs than that 
of any other perfon. Thus far, whenever 
they plafce themfelves in his fituation, they 
will readily go along with him. In the race 
for wealth, and honours, and preferments, 
he may run as hard as he can, and ftrain 
every nerve and every, mufcle, in order to 
outftrip all his competitors. But if he fhould 
juflle, or throw down any of them, the in¬ 
dulgence of the fpe&ators is entirely at an 
end. It is a violation of fair play, which 
they cannot admit of. This man is to them, 
in every refpett, as good as he : they do not 
enter into that felf-love by which he prefers 
himfelf fo much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, fympathize 
with the natural refentment of the injured, 
and the offender becomes the object of their 
hatred and indignation. He is fenfible that 
he becomes fo, and feels that thofe fenti- 
ments are ready to burfl out from all fides 
againft him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done, the refentment of the fuf- 
ferer runs naturally the higher, fo does like- 
wile the fympathetic indignation of the fpec- 
tator, as well as the fenfe of guilt in the agent. 
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Death is the greateft evil which one naan can 
lnflidt upon another, and excites the hig-helt 
degree of refentment in thofe who are im¬ 
mediately connected with the flain. Murder, 
therefore, is the moft atrocious of all crimes 
which affect individuals only, in the light 
both of mankind, and of the perfon who has 
committed it. To be deprived of that which 
We are poffeffed of, is a greater evil than to 
be difappointed of what we have only the ex¬ 
pectation'. Breach of property, therefore, 
thelt and robbery, which take from us what 
we are polfefled of, are greater crimes than 
breach of contract, which only diiappoints 
us of what we expeded. The molt* lacred 
laws of juftice, therefore, thole whofe vio¬ 
lation looms to call loudeft for vengeance and 
punifhment, are the laws which guard the 
life and perfon of our neighbour ; the next 
are thofe which guard his property and pof- 
feflions; and laft of all come thole which 
guard what are called his perfonal rights, or 
what is due to him from the promifes of 
others. 

The violator of the more facred laws of 
juftice can never reflect on the ientiments 
which mankind mult entertain with regard 
to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
fhame, and horror, and confternation. When 
his paflion is gratified, and he begins coolly to 
refleCl on his paft conduct, he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. 
They appear now as deteftable to him as they* 
did always to other people. By lyinpa- 
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thizing with the hatred and abhorrence which 
other mert muft entertain for him, he be¬ 
comes in foirie meafure the objedf of his own 
hatred and abhorrence. The iituation of the 
perfon, who fuffered by his injuftice, nOw 
calls upon his pity. He is grieved £tt the 
thought of it; regrets the unhappy effects 
of his own conduct, and feels at the fame 
time that they have rendered him the pro¬ 
per object of the refentment and indignation 
of mankind, and of what is the natural con- 
fequence of refentment, ve'figeanee an'd pu- 
niihment. The thought of this perpetually 
haunts him, and fills him with terror and 
amazement. He dares no longer look fo~ 
ciety in the face, but imagines himfelf as 
it were rejected, and thrown out from the 
affe&ions of all mankind. He cannot hope 
for the confolation of fympathy in this' his 
greateft, and molt dreadful diflrefs. The 
remembrance of his crimes has ihut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The fentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the 
very thing which he is moft afraid of. Every 
thing feems hoftile, and he would be glad to 
fly to fome inhofpitable defert, where he 
might never more behold the face oi a hu¬ 
man creature, nor read in the countenance of 
mankind, the condemnation of his crimes. 
But folitudc is ftill more dreadful than fociety. 
His own thoughts can prefent him with no¬ 
thing but what is black, unfortunate, and 
difallrous, the melancholy forebodings of in- 
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compvelicnfible mifery and ruin. The hor 
ror of folitude drives him back into fociety* 
and he comes again into the prefence of man¬ 
kind, aftoniflied to appear before them, loaded 
with fhame and diftradfed with fear, in order 
to fupplicate fome little protection from the 
countenance of thofe very judges, who he 
knows have already all unanimoufly condemn¬ 
ed him.- Such is the nature of that fentiment, 
which is properly called remorfe; of all the 
fentiments which can enter the human breaft 
the molt dreadful. It is made up of fhame 
from the fenfe of the impropriety of paft con¬ 
duct ; of grief for the effedts of it ; of pity 
for thofe who fuffer by it; and of the dread 
and terror of punifhment from the confci- 
ouinels of the jultly provoked reientment of 
all rational creatures. 

The oppofite behaviour naturally infpires 
the oppofite fentimeiit. The man who, not 
from frivolous fancy, but from proper mo¬ 
tives, has performed a generous adion, when 
he looks forward to thofe whom he has ferved, 
feels himfelf to he the natural objed of their 
love and gratitude, and, by fympathy with 
them, of the efteern and approbation of all 
mankind. And when he looks backward 
to the motive from which he adled, and fur- 
veys it in the light in which the indifferent 
fpedfator will furvey it, he Hill continues to 
enter into it, and applauds himfelf by fym- 
pathy with the approbation of this fuppoied 
impartial judge. In both thefe points of 
view his own contludf appears to him every 
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way agreeable. His mind, at the thought of 
it, is filled with cheerfulnefs, ferenity, and 
compofure. He is in friendfhip and harmony 
with all mankind, and looks upon his fellow- 
creatures with confidence and benevolent fa- 
tisfadtion, fecure that he has rendered him- 
felf worthy of their raoft favourable regards. 
In the combination of all thele fentiments 
conlifts the conlcioufnefs of merit, or of de¬ 
fended reward. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the utility of this confutation of nature. 

I T is thus that man, who can fubfift on¬ 
ly in fociety, was fitted by nature to that 
fituation for which he was made. All the 
members of human fociety hand in need of 
each others affiltance, and are likewil'e ex- 
poled to mutual injuries. Where the necef- 
fary affiilance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gratitude, from friendfhip and 
efteem, the fociety flouriffies and is happy. 
All the different members of it are bound to¬ 
gether by the agreeable bands of love and af¬ 
fection, and are, as it were, drawn to one 
common centre of mutual good offices. 

Put though the neceffary alliftance ffiould 
not be afforded from fuch generous and difin- 
tcreftc-d motives, though among the different 
members of the fociety there ffiould he no 
mutual love and affedtion, the fociety, though 
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lefs happy and agreeable, will not neceffarily 
be diffolved. Society may fubfift among dif¬ 
ferent men-, as among different merchants, 
from a fenfe of its utility, without any mutual 
love or affection ; and though no man in it 
fhould owe any obligation, or be bound in¬ 
gratitude to any other, it may ftill be upheld 
by a mercenary exchange ol good offices ac¬ 
cording to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however, cannot fubfift ^xmong 
thofe who are at all times ready to hurt and 
injure one another. The moment tliat^ in¬ 
jury begins, the moment that mutual refent- 
ment and animofity take place, all the bands 
of it are broke afunder, and the different mem¬ 
bers of which it confifted are, as it were, clil- 
fipated and fcattered abroad by the violence 
and opposition of their dilcordant affections. 
If there is any fociety among robbers and 
murderers, they muft at leaft, according to 
the trite obfervation, abftain from robbing 
and murdering one another. Beneficence, 
therefore, is lels effential to the exiftence of 
fociety than juftice. Society may fubfift, 
though not in the moft comfortable ftate, 
without beneficence ; but the prevalence of in- 
juftice muft utterly deftroy it;. 

Though Nature, therefore, exhorts man¬ 
kind to aCts of beneficence, by the pleafing 
confcioufnels of deferved reward, <he has not 
thought it neceflary to guard and enforce 
the practice of it by the terrots of merited 
punilhment in cafe it Ihould be negleCted. 
It is the ornament which embdlifhes, not 
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the foundation which fupports the building, 
and which it was, therefore, fufficient to re¬ 
commend, but by no means neceflary to im- 
pofe. Juftice, on the contrary, is the main 
pillar that upholds the whole edifice. If it is 
Removed, the great, the immenle fabric of 
human fociety, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if I may fay fo, 
to have been the peculiar and darling care of 
Nature, muft in a moment crumble into 
atoms. In order to enforce the obfervation 
of juftice, therefore, Nature has implanted in 
the human breaft that coflfcioufnefs of ill— 
defert, thofe terrors of merited punifhment 
whifch attend upon its violation, as the great 
fafe-guards of the aflociation of mankind, to 
proted the weak, to curb the violent, and to 
chaftife the guilty. Men, though naturally 
fympathetic, feel fo little for another, with 
whom they have no particular connexion, 
in companion of what they feel for them- 
feives ; the mifery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of fo little import¬ 
ance to them in comparifon even of a iinall 
conveniency of their own ; they have it fo 
much in their power to hurt him, and may 
have fo many temptations to do fo, that if 
this principle did not ftand up within them 
in his defence, and overawe them into a re- 
fped for his innocence, they would, like wild 
beads, be at all times ready to fly upon him j 
and a man would enter an alfembly of men as 
he enters a den of lions. 

In 
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In every part of the univerfe we obferve 
means adj Lifted with the niceft artifice to the 
ends which they are intended to produce; 
and in the mechanifin of a plant, or animal 
body, admire how every thing is contrived 
for advancing the two great purpofes of na¬ 
ture, the l'upport of the individual, and the 
propagation of the i'pecies. But in thefe, and 
in all fuch objects, we flill diftinguifh the 
efficient from the final caufe of-their feveral 
motions and organizations. The digeftion of 
the food, the circulation of the blood, and 
the fecretion of the feveral juices which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them ne- 
cellary for the great purpofes of animal life. 
Yet we never endeavour to account for them 
from thofe purpofes as from their efficient 
caufes, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digefts of its own accord, 
and with a view or intention to the purpofes 
of circulation or digeftion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adj ufted to, the 
end for which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions confpire 
in the niceft manner to produce this efledt. 
If they were endowed with a defire and in-i 
tention to produce it, they could not do it 
hotter. Yet vre never afcribe any fuch defire 
*>r intention to them, but to the watch-maker, 
and we know that they are put into motion 
by a fpring, which intends the efifett it pro¬ 
duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
never fail to diftinguifh in this manner the 
L 3 efficient 
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efficient from the final caufe, in accounting 
for thofe of the mind we are very apt to con¬ 
found thefe two different things with one 
another. When by natural principles we 
are led to advance thofe ends, which a refined 
and enlightened reafon would recommend to 
us, w r e are very apt to impute to that reafon, 
as to their efficient caufe, the fentiments and 
actions by which we advance thofe ends, 
and to imagine that to be the wifdom of 
man, which in reality is the wifdom of God. 


Upon a fuperficial view this caufe feems fuf- 
ficient to produce the effects which are afcrib- 
ed to it ; and the fyftem of human nature 
feems to be more fimple and agreeable when 
all its different operations are in this manner 
deduced from a lingle principle. 

As fociety cannot fubfift unlefs the laws of 
juftice are tolerably obferved, as no focial in- 
tercourfe can take place among men who do 
not generally abftain from injuring one ano¬ 
ther ; the confideration of this ncceffity, it 
has been thought, was the ground upon which 
we approved of the enforcement of the laws 
of juftice by the punifhment of thofe wffio 
violated them. Man, it has been faid, has 
a natural love for fociety, and defires that the 
union of mankind ffiould be preferved for its 
own lake, and though he himfelf was to de¬ 
rive no benefit from it. The orderly and 
flouriffnng ftate of fociety is agreeable to him, 
and he takes delight in contemplating it. 
Its diforder and confufion, on the contrary, 
is the objedt of Iris averfion, and he is cha¬ 
grined 
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grined at whatever tends to produce it. He is 
fenfible too that his own intereft is connected 
with the profperity of l'ociety, and that the 
happinefs, perhaps the prefervation of his 
exiftence, depends upon its prefervation. 
Upon every account, therefore, he has an 
abhorrence at whatever can tend to deftroy 
focicty, and is willing to make ufe of every 
means, which can hinder fo hated and fo 
dreadful an event. Injuftice neceffarily tends 
to deftroy it. Every appearance of injuftice, 
therefore, alarms him, and he runs, if I may 
fay fo, to ftop theprogrefs of what, if allowed 
to go on, would quickly put an end to every 
thing that is dear to him. If he cannot re- 
ftrain it by gentle and fair means, he rouft 
bear it down by force and violence, and at 
any rate muft put a hop to its further progrefs. 
Hence it is, they fay, that he often approves 
of the enforcement of the laws of juftice even 
by the capital purtifliment of thofe who violate 
them. The difturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others 
are terrrified by his fate from imitating his 
example. 

Such is the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the punifhment of injuftice. 
And lo far this account is undoubtedly true, 
that we frequently have occafion to confirm 
our natural fenfe of the propriety and fitneis 
of punifhment, by reflecting how necelfary it 
is for preierving the order of l'ociety. When 
the guilty is about to fuffer that juft retalia¬ 
tion, which the natural indignation of man* 
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kind tells them is due to his crimes j when 
the infolence of his injuftice is broken and 
humbled by. the terror of his approaching pu- 
nifhment; when he ceafes to be an objedt 
of fear, with the generous and humane he 
begins to be an object of pity. The thought' 
of what he is about to fuffer extingiiifhes 
their refentmeat for the fufferings of others 
to which he has given occafion. They are 
difpol'ed to pardon and forgive him, and to 
fave him from that punifhment, which in all 
their cool hours they had confidered as the 
retribution due to fuch crimes. Here, there¬ 
fore, they have occafion to call to their af¬ 
fiance the confideration of the general inte- 
refl of fociety. They counterbalance the im- 
pulfe of this weak and partial humanity by the 
didates of a humanity that is more generous 
and comprehenfive. They reflect that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and op- 
pofe to the emotions of compaflion which they 
feel for a particular perfon, a more enlarged 
compaflion which they feel for mankind. 

Sometimes too we have occafion to defend 
the propriety of obferving the general rules of 
juftice by the confideration of their neceflity 
to the fupport of fociety. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the raoft facred rules of morality, and profeli- 
ling, fometimes from the corruption, hut 
more frequently from the vanity of their 
hearts, the mod abominable maxims of con- 
dude. O ur indignation roufes, and we are 
eager to refute and exppfe iiich deteftable 

principles. 
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principles. But though it is their intrinfic 
hatefulnefs and deteftablenefs, which origi¬ 
nally inflames us againfl: them, we are unwil¬ 
ling to affign this as the foie reafon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
becaufe we ourfelves hate and detefl: them. 
The reafon, we think, would not appear to 
be conclufive. Yet why fhould it not ; if we 
hate and detefl: them becaufe they are the na¬ 
tural and proper objects of hatred and deteft- 
ation ? But when w’e are alked why we Ihould 
not adt in fuch or l'uch a manner, the very 
queftion feems to fuppofe that, to thofe who 
afle it, this manner of adting does not appear 
to be for its own fake the natural and pro¬ 
per objedt of thofe fentiments. We mud: 
ihow them, therefore, that it ought to be fo 
for the fake of fomething elfe. Upon this 
account we generally call: about for other ar¬ 
guments, and the conlideration which firft 
occurs to us is the dilorder and confulion of 
fociety which would refult from the univerlal 
prevalence of fuch pradtices. We feldom 
fail, therefore, to infill upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great 
difeernment to fee the deftrudtive tendency 
of all licentious pradtices to the welfare of fo- 
e.iety, it is feldom this conlideration which 
lirfl animates us againfl: them. All men, even 
the molt llupid and unthinking, abhor fraud, 
pcrfi.lv. and injullice, and delight to fee 
them pimiihed. But few men liave refledted 
upon the necellitv of juftice to the exiftenee 
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of fociety, how obvious foever that neceflity 
may appear to be. 

That it is not a regard to the prefervation 
of fociety, which originally interefts us in the 
■ punifhment of crimes committed againft in¬ 
dividuals, may be demonftrated by many ob¬ 
vious confederations. The concern which we 
take in the fortune and happinefs of indi¬ 
viduals does not, in common cafes, arife from 
that which we take in the fortune and hap¬ 
pinefs of fociety. We are no more concern¬ 
ed for the deftru&ion or lofs of a fingle man, 
becaufe this man is a member or part of fo¬ 
ciety, and becaufe we fhould be concerned 
for the deftru&ion of fociety, than we are 
concerned for the lofs of a fingle guinea, be¬ 
caufe this guinea is a part of a thoufand gui¬ 
neas, and becaufe we fhould be concerned 
for the lofs of the whole fum. In neither 
cafe does our regard for the individuals arife 
from our regard for the multitude : but in 
both cafes our regard for the multitude is 
compounded and made up of the particular 
regards which we feel for the different in¬ 
dividuals of which it is compofed* As when 
a fmall fum is unjuftly taken from us, we do 
not fo much profecute the injury from a re¬ 
gard to the prefervation of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular fum which 
we have loft ; fo when a fingle man is injured 
or deftroyed we demand the punifhment of 
the wrong that has been done to him, not fo 
much from a concern for the general intereft 
pf fociety, as from a concern for that very 

individual 
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individual who has been injured. It is tQ 
he obferved, however, that this concern does 
not neceffarily include in it any degree of thofe 
exquifite fentiments which are commonly 
called love, efteem, and affedion, and by 
which we diftinguiih our particular friends 
and acquaintance. The concern which is 
requifite for this is no more than the general 
fellow-feeling which we have with every man 
merely becaufe he is our fellow-creature. We 
enter into the refentment even of an odious 
perfon, when he is injured by thofe to whom 
he has given no provocation. Our difappro- 
bation of his ordinary character and condud 
does not in this cafe altogether prevent our 
fellow-feeling with his natural indignation; 
though with thofe who are not either ex¬ 
tremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cullomed to correct and regulate their natural 
fentiments by general rules, it is very apt to 
damp it. 

Upon fome occafions, indeed, we both 
puniih and approve of punifhment, merely 
from a view to the general intereft of fociety, 
which, we imagine, cannot otherwife be fe- 
cured. Of this kind are all the punilhmcnts 
infiidcd for breaches pf what is called either 
civil police, or military difcipline. Such 
crimes do not immediately or diredly hurt 
any particular perfon ; but their remote con- 
fequences, it is fuppofed, do produce, or might 
produce, either a confidcrable inconveniency, 
or a great diforder in the fociety. A centinel, 
lor example, who falls aflecp upon his watch, 
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killers death by the laws of war, becaufe fuch 
careleffnefs might endanger the whole army. 
T his feverity may, upon many occalions, ap¬ 
pear necelfary, and, for that reafon, juft and 
proper. When the prefervation of an indi¬ 
vidual is inconfifcent with the fafety of a mul¬ 
titude, nothing can be more juft than that 
the many fhould be preferred to the one. 
Yet this punifliment, how necelfary foever, 
always appears to be exceffively fevere. The 
natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fo 
little, and the punifliment fo great, that it is 
with great difficulty that our heart can re¬ 
concile itfelf to it. Though fuch careleffnefs 
appears very blameable, yet the thought of 
this crime does not naturally excite any fuch 
relentment, as would prompt us to take fuch 
dreadful revenge. A man of humanity mull 
recollect himl'elf, muft make an effort, and 
exert his whole firmnefs and refolution, be¬ 
fore he can bring himfelf either to inflict it, 
or to go along with it when it is inflicted by 
others. It is not, however, in this manner, 
that he looks upon the juft punifliment of an 
ungrateful murderer or parricide. His heart, 
iu this cafe, applauds with ardour, and even 
with tranfport, the juft retaliation which 
feems due to luch deteftable crimes, and 
which, if, by any, accident, they Ihould hap¬ 
pen to efcape, lie would be highly enraged 
and dil'appointed. The very different fenti- 
jnonts with which the fpechitor views thole 
different puni/hments, is a proof that his ap¬ 
probation of the one is far from bejmi founded 
6 ' upon 
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upon the lame principles with that of the 
other. He looks upon the centinel as an 
unfortunate vi£tim, who, indeed, muft, and 
ought to be, devoted to the iafety of num¬ 
bers, but whom ftill, in his heart, he would 
be glad to lave; and be is only lorry, that 
the intereft of the many fhould oppole it. 
But if the murderer fhould efcape from pun 
nifhment, it would excite his higheft indig¬ 
nation, and he would call upon God to avenge, 
in another world, that crime which the in- 
juftice of mankind had neglected to chaftile 
upon earth. 

for it w r ell deferves to be taken notice of, 
that we are fo far from imagining that injul'- 
tice ought to bepunifhed in this life, merely on 
account of the order of fociety, which cannot 
otherwiie be maintained, that Nature teaches 
us to hope, and religion, we l'uppofe, authorizes 
us to expeft, that it will be punilhed, even in 
a life to come. Our fenfc of its ill defert pur- 
fues it, if I may fay fo, even beyond the grave, 
though the example of its punilhment there 
cannot ferve to deter the reft of mankind, who 
fee it not, who know it not, from being 
guilty of the like practices here. The juftice 
of God, however, we think, ftill requires, 
that he Ihoukl hereafter avenge the injuries 
of the widow and the fatherlefs, who are 


here fo often infulted with impunity. 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice, 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hates 
poverty, not for their own lakes, biit for the 
efieds which they tend to produce ; that he 
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loves the one, only becaufe it promotes the 
happinefs of fociety, which his benevolence 
prompts him to defire; and that he hates the 
other, only becaufe it occafions the mifery 
of mankind, which the fame divine quality 
renders the objed of his averfion ; is not the 
dodrine of untaught nature but of an artificial 
refinement of reafon and philofophyc Our un¬ 
taught, natural fentiments, all prompt us to be¬ 
lieve, that as perfed virtue is fuppofed neceffa- 
rily to appear to the Deity, as it does to us, for 
its own fake, and without any further view, the 
natural and proper objed of love and reward, 
fo muft vice, of hatred and punifhment. That 
the gods neither refent nor hurt, was the ge¬ 
neral maxim of all the different feds of the 
ancient philofophy: and if, by refenting, be. 
underftood, that violent and diforderly per¬ 
turbation, which often diftrads and con¬ 
founds the human breaft ; or if, by hurting, 
be underftood, the doing mifchief wantonly, 
and without regard to propriety or juftice, 
filch weaknefs is undoubtedly unworthy of 
the divine perfedion. But if it be meant, 
that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, 
for its own fake, the objed of abhorrence 
and averfion, and what, for its own fake, it 
is fit and right fhould be punifhed, the truth 
of this maxim feems repugnant to fome very 
natural feelings. If we confult our natural fen¬ 
timents, we are even apt to fear, left, before 
the holinefs of God, vice fhould appear to be 
more worthy of punifhment than the wcak- 
uefs and imperfedion of human virtue can 

ever 
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ever Teem to be of reward. Man, when 
about to appear before a being of infinite 
perfection, can feel but little confidence in 
his own merit, or in the imperfedt propriety 
of his own conduct. In the prefence of his 
fellow-creatures, he may even juftly elevate 
himfelf, and may often have reafon to think 
highly of his own character and conduit, 
compared to the ftill greater imperfection of 
theirs. But the cafe is quite different when 
about to appear before his infinite Creator. 
To fuch a being, he fears, that his littlenefs 
and weaknefs can fcarce ever appear the 
proper objedt, either of efteem or of re¬ 
ward. But he can cafily conceive, how 
the numberlefs violations of duty, of which 
he lias been guilty, lhould render him the 
proper objedt of averlion and punifhment ; 
and he thinks he can fee no reafon why the 
divine indignation lhould not be let loofe with¬ 
out any reftraint, upon fo vile an inl'edt, as he 
imagines that he himfelf muft appear to be. 
If he would ftill hope for happinefs, he 
fufpedts that he cannot demand it from the 
juftice, but that he muft entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, forrow, humi¬ 
liation, contrition at the thought of his paft 
conduit, feem, upon this account, the fen- 
timents which become him, and to be the 
only means which he has left for appeal¬ 
ing that wrath which, he knows, he has 
juftly provoked. He even diftrufts the effi¬ 
cacy of all thele, and naturally fears, left the 
wiltlom of God lhould not, like the weaknefs 
2 of 
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of man, be prevailed upon to fpare the crime, 
by the moft importunate lamentations of the 
criminah Some other interceffion, fome 
other facrifice, fome other atonement, he 
imagines mull be made for him, beyond what 
he himfelf is capable of making, before the 
purity of the divine juftice can be reconciled 
to his manifold offences. The doctrines of 
revelation coincide, in every refpeCt, with 
thofe original anticipations of nature ; and, 
as they teach us how little wc can depend 
upon the imperfection of our own virtue, fo 
they fhow us, at the fame time, that the 
moft powerful interceffion has been made, 
and that the moft dreadful atonement has 
been paid for our manifold tranfgreffions and 
iniquities* 



SEC- 



SECTION HI. 


Of the influence of fortune upon the fenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to the 
merit or demerit of actions. 


INTRODUCT-ION. 
HATEVER praife or blame can be 



YY due to any action, mull belong either, 
firft, to the intention or affedion of the heart, 
from which it proceeds ; or, fecondly, to the 
external action or movement of the body, 
which this affection gives occaffon to ; or laff, 
to all the good or bad confequences, which 
actually, and infaCt, proceed from it. Thefe 
three different things conffitute the whole na¬ 
ture and circumftances of the adion, and mull 
be the foundation of whatever quality can be¬ 
long to it. 

That the two laff; of thefe three circum¬ 
ftances cannot be the foundation of any praife 
or blame, is abundantly evident; nor has the 
contrary ever been afferted by any body. 
The external adion or movement of the 
body is often the fame in the moll inno¬ 
cent and in the moll blameable actions. He 
who flroots a bird, and he who fhoots a man, 
both of them perform the fame external 
movement: each of them draws the tricker 
of a gun. The conlequences which aduallv, 
aud in fad, happen to proceed from anv ac- 
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tion, are, if poflible, ftill more indifferent 
either to praife or blame, than even the ex¬ 
ternal movement of the body. As they de¬ 
pend, not upon the agent, but Upon fortune, 
they cannot be the proper foundation tor any 
fentiment, of which his charader and condud 



are the objeds. _ 

The only confequences tor which ne 
can be anfwerable, or by which he can 
deferve either approbation or difapprobation 
of any kind, are thofe which were fome- 
way or other intended, or thofe which, 
at leaft, thow fome agreeable or diiagreeable 
quality in the intention of the heart, from 
which he aded. To the intention or affec¬ 
tion of the heart, therefore, to the propriety 
or impropriety, to the beneficence or hurtful- 
nefs of the defign, all praife or blame, all 
approbation or difapprobation, of any kind, 
which can juftly be bellowed upon any adion, 

muft ultimately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propofed, in ab- 
flrad and general terms, there is nobody who 
does not agree to it. It’s felf-evident juftice 
is acknowledged by all the world, and there 
is not a diflenting voice among all mankind. 
Every body allows, that how different fo- 
ever the accidental, the unintended and un- 
forefeen confequences of different adions, yet, 
if the intentions or affedions from which they 
arofe were, on the one hand, equally proper 
and equally beneficent, or, on the othci, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit or demerit of the adions is flill the fame. 
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agent is equally the fuitable objedt 
either of gratitude or refentment. 

But how well foever we may feem to be 
perfuaded of the truth of this equitable 
maxim, when we confider it after this man¬ 
ner, in abftradt, yet when we come to parti¬ 
cular cafes, the adtual confequences which 
happen to proceed from any action, have a 
very great effedt upon our fentiments concern¬ 
ing its merit or demerit, and almoft always 
either enhance or diminifh our fenfe of both. 
Scarce, in any one inftance, perhaps, will our 
l'entiments be found, after examination, to be 
entirely regulated by this rule, which we 
all acknowledge ought entirely to regulate 
them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every 
body feels, which fcarce any body is fuffici- 
ently aware of, and which no body is wil¬ 
ling to acknowledge, I proceed now to ex¬ 
plain; and I fhall confider, firft, the caufe 
which gives occafion to it, or the mecha- 
nifm by which nature produces it; fecondly, 
the extent of its influence; and, lall of all, 
the end which it anfwers, or the purpofe 
which the Author of nature feems to have 
intended by it. 
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CHAR I. 

Of the caufes of this influence of fortune*. 

T HE caufes of pain and pleafure, what¬ 
ever they are, or however they operate, 
feem to be the objects, which, in all animals, 
immediately excite thofe two paflions of gra¬ 
titude and refentment. They are excited by 
inanimated, as well as by animated obje£ts. 

We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
ftone that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curfe it. 
The lead reflexion, indeed, corre&s this fen- 
timent, and we foon become fenfible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper objeft 
of revenge. When the mifehief, however, 
is very great, the object which caufed it be¬ 
comes difagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take pleafure to burn or deflroy it. We fhould 
treat, in this manner, the mftrument which 
had accidentally been the caufe of the death 
of a friend, and we fhould often think our- 
fclves guilty of a fort of inhumanity, if we 
negledted to vent this abfurd fort of vengeance 
upon it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort 
of gratitude for thofe inanimated objects, 
which have been the caufes of great, or fre¬ 
quent pleafure to us. The lailor, who, as 
foon as he got afhorc, fhould mend his fire 
with the plank upon which he had juft 
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efcaped from a fhipwr-eck, would leem to be 
guilty of an unnatural adion. We fhould 
exped that he would rather preferve it with 
care and affedion, as a monument that was, 
in fome meafure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a fnufT-box, of a pen-knife, of a ftaff 
which he has long made ufe of, and conceives 
fomething like a real love and alfedion for 
them. If he breaks or lofes them, he is vex¬ 
ed out of all proportion to the value of the da¬ 
mage. The houfe which we have long lived 
in, the tree, whofe verdure and fhade we have, 
long enjoyed, are both looked upon with a 
fort of refped that feems due to fuch benefac¬ 
tors. The decay of the one, or the ruin of 
the other, affeds us with a kind of melan¬ 
choly, though we fhould iuftain no lols by it. 
The Dryads and the Lares of the ancients, a 
fort of genii of trees and houfes, were pro¬ 
bably firft fuggefted by this fort of affedion, 
which the authors of thofe luperftitions felt 
for luch objeds, and which feemed unreafon- 
able, if there was nothing animated about 
jhem. 

But, before any thing can be the proper 
objed of gratitude or rei'entment, it mult not 
only be the caule of pleafure or pain, it mult 
likewife be capable of feeling them. With¬ 
out this other quality, thofe paflions cannot 
vent themfelves with any fort of fatisfadion 
upon it. As they are excited by the caufes of 
plealure and pain, fo their gratification con- 
lifts in retaliating thofe fenfations upon what 
gave occafion to them; which it is to no pur- 
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pofe to attempt upon what has no fenfibility. 
Animals, therefore, are lefs improper objects 
of gratitude and refentment than inanimated 
.objects. The dog that bites, the ox that 
gores, are both of them punifhed. If they 
have been the caufes of the death of any per- 
fon, neither the public, nor the relations of 
the flam, can be fatisfied, unlefs they are put 
to death in their turn: nor is this merely for 
the fecurity of the living, but, in fome mea- 
fure, to revenge the injuiy of the dead. Thofe 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re¬ 
markably ferviceable to their matters, become 
the objects of a very lively gratitude. We are 
fhocked at the brutality of that officer, men¬ 
tioned in the Turkifh Spy, who flatbed the 
horfe that had' carried him acrofs an arm 
of the fea, left that animal fhould afterwards 
diftinguifti fome other perfon by a fimilar ad¬ 
venture. 

But, though animals are not only the caufes 
of pleaflire and pain, but are alfo capable of 
feeling thofe fenfations, they are ftill far from 
being compleat and perfect objects, either of 
gratitude or refentment; and thofe paffions 
ftill feel, that there is fomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly defires, is not only to make the bene- 
fador feel pleafure in his turn, but to make 
him confcious that he meets with this reward 
on account of his paft conduCt, to make him 
pleafed with that conduCt, and to fatisfy him 
that the perfon upon whom he beftowed his 
good offices -was not unworthy of them. 

What 
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What moft of all cliarms us in our benefac- 

J 

tor, is the concord between his fentiments 
and our own, with regard to what interefts us' 
fo nearly as the worth of our own character, 
and the efteem that is due to us. We are de¬ 
lighted to find a perfon who values us as we 
value ourfelves, and diftinguilhes us from the 
reft of mankind, with an attention not unlike 
that with which we diftinguilh ourfelves. To 
maintain in him thefe agreeable and flattering 
fentiments, is one of the chief ends propofed 
by the returns we are dilpofed to make to him. 
A generous mind often difdains the interefted 
thought of extorting new* favours from its be- 
nefador, by what may be called the importu¬ 
nities of its gratitude. But to preferve and to 
increafe his efteem, is an intereft which the 
greateft mind does not think unworthy of its 
attention. And this is the foundation of what 
I formerly obferved, that when we cannot en¬ 
ter into the motives of our benefador, when' 
his condud and charader appear unworthy 
of our approbation, let his fervices have been 
ever fo great, our gratitude is always fenfibly 
diininilhed. We are lefs flattered by the di- 
ftindion; and to preferve the efteem of fo 
weak, or lb worthlefs a patron, feerns to be 
an objed which does not dcferve to be purlued 
for its own fake. 

The objed, on the contrary, which refent- 
ment is chiefly intent upon, is not fo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
make him confcious that he leels it upon ac¬ 
count of his paft condud, to make him re- 
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pent of that condudt, and to make him fen-? 
fible, that the perfon whom he injured did not. 
delerve to be treated in that manner. What 
chiefly enrages us again ft the man who injures 
or infults us, is the little account which he 
feems to make of us, the unreafonable pre¬ 
ference which he gives to himfelf above us, 
and that abfurd felf-love, by which he feems 
to imagine, that other people may be facri- 
liccd, at any time, to his conveniencv or his 
humour. The glaring impropriety of this 
conduft, the grofs infolence and injuftice 
which it feems to involve in it, often {hock 
and exafperate us more than all the milchief 
which we have buffered. To bring him back 
to a more juft fenfe of what is due to other 
people, to make him fenilble of what he owes, 
us, and of the wrong that he has done us, 
is frequently the principal end propofed in our 
revenge, which is always imperfedt when it 
cannot accomplifli this. When our enemy 
appears to have done us no injury, when wc 
are feniible that lie adted quite properly, that, 
in his fituation, we Ihould have done the 
fame thing, and that we deferved from him 
all the mifehief we met with; in that cafe, 
it we have the leaft {park either of candour 
or juftice, we can entertain no fort of re- 
fentment. 

Before any thing, therefore, can be the 
complete and proper objedt, either of grati¬ 
tude or refentment, it muft poffefs three dif¬ 
ferent qualifications. Firft, it muft be the 
caufe of pleafure in the one cafe, and of pain 
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in the other. Secondly, it mull be capable 
of feeling thofe fenfations. And, thirdly, it 
mull not only have produced thofe fenfations, 
but it mull have produced them from defign, 
and from a defign that is approved of in the 
one cafe, and difapproved of in the other. It 
is by the firft qualification, that any object is 
capable of exciting thofe pafliofts : it is by the 
fecond, that it is in any relpedt capable of 
gratifying them; the third qualification is 
both neceflary for their complete fatisfa&ion, 
and as it gives a pleafure or pain that is both 
exquifite and peculiar, it is likewife an addi¬ 
tional exciting caufe of thofe paflions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain, therefore, 
either in one way or another, is the foie ex¬ 
citing caufe of gratitude and refentment; 
though the intentions of any perfon fhould 
be ever fo proper and beneficent on the one 
hand, or ever fo improper and malevolent on 
the other; yet, if he has failed in producing 
either the good or the evil which he intend¬ 
ed, as one of the exciting caufes is wanting in 
both calcs, lei's gratitude feems due to him in 
the one, and lefs refentment in the other. 


And, on the contrary, though in the inten¬ 
tions ol any perfon, there was either no 
laudable degree of benevolence on the one 
hand, or no blameable degree of malice on the 
other; yet, if his adlions fhould produce ei¬ 
ther great good or great evil, as one of the ex¬ 
citing caufes takes place upon both thefe occar- 
1 Ions, foine gratitude is apt to arife towards 
him in the one, and fome refentment in the 


other. 



other. A fhadow of merit feems to fall upon 
him in the firft, a fhadow of demei'it in the 
fecond. And, as the confequences of actions 
are altogether under the empire of Fortune, 
hence arifes her influence upon the fenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to merit and 
demerit. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the extent of this influence of fortune , 
HE effect of this influence of fortune 



X is, firft, to diminilh our fenfe of the 
merit or demerit of thofe actions which arofe 
from the mod laudable or blameable inten- 
tions, when they fail of producing their pro- 
pofed efledts; and, fecondly, to increafe our 
fenfe of the merit or demerit of adtions, be¬ 
yond what is due to the motives or affedtions 
from which they proceed, when they acci¬ 
dentally give occafion either to extraordinary 
pleafure or pain. 

L Firft, I fay, though the intentions of 
any perfon ftiould be ever fo proper and bene¬ 
ficent on the one hand, or ever fo improper 
and malevolent on the other, yet, if they 
failTn producing their effedts, his merit feems 
irnperfedt in the one cafe, and his demerit in¬ 
complete in the other. Nor is this irregula¬ 
rity of fentiment felt only by thofe who are 
immediately affected by the confequences of 
any adtion. It is felt, in fome meafure, even 
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by the impartial fpeftator. The man who 
folicits an office for another, without obtain- 
ing it, is regarded as his friend, and leems to 
deferve his love and affection. But the man 
who not only folicits, but procures it, is 
more peculiarly confidered as his patron and 
benefactor, and is entitled to his refpett and 
gratitude. The perlon obliged, we are apt to 
think, may, with l'ome juftice, imagine him- 
lelf on a level with the firft : but we cannot 
enter into his fentiments, if he does not feel 
liimfelf inferior to the fecond. It is common 
indeed to fay, that we are equally obliged to 
the man who has endeavoured to ferve us, 
as to him who actually did fo. It is the 
fpeech which we conftantly make upon every 
unfuccefsful attempt of this kind ; but which, 
like all other line fpeeches, mull be under- 
ftood with a grain of allowance. The fenti¬ 
ments which a man of generofity entertains 
for the friend who fails, may often indeed be 
nearly the fame with thofe which he conceives 
for him who fucceeds: and the more generous 
he is, the more nearly will thofe fentiments 
approach to an exaCt level. With the truly 
generous, to be beloved, to be elteemed by 
thofe whom they themlelves think worthy of 
elleem, gives more pleafure, and thereby ex¬ 
cites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they can ever expeCt from thofe fenti¬ 
ments. When they lole thofe advantages, 
therefore, they feem to lofe but a trifle, which 
is lcarce worth regarding. They ftill how¬ 
ever lofe fomething. Their pleafure there¬ 
fore. 
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lore, and confequently their gratitude, is not 
perfectly complete: and accordingly if, be-* 
tween the friend who fails and the friend who 
fucceeds, all other circumftances are equal, 
there will, even in the nobleft and the beft 
mind, be lome little difference of affe&ion in 
favour of him who fucceeds. Nay, fo unjuft 
are mankind in this refped, that though the 
Intended benefit fhould be procured, yet if it 
is not procured by the means of a particular 
benefactor, they are apt to think that Iefs 
gratitude is due to the man, who, with the 
beft intentions in the world, could do no more 
than help it a little forward. As their gratis 
tude is in this cafe divided among the different 
perfons who contributed to their plcafure, a 
fmaller fliare of it feems due to any one. Such 
aperfon, we hear men commonly fay, intend¬ 
ed no doubt to ferve us ; and we really believp 
exerted himfelf to the utmoft of his abilities, 
for that purpofe. We are not, however, 
obliged to him for this benefit; fmce, had it 
not been for the concurrence of others, all 
that he could have done would never have 
brought it about. This confideration, they 
imagine, fhould, even in the eyes of the im¬ 
partial fpedator, diminifh the debt which they 
owe to him. The perfon himfelf who has 
unfuccefsfully endeavoured to confer a ben«fit x 
has by no means the fame dependency upon 
the gratitude of the man whom he meant to 
oblige, nor the fame fenfe of his own merit, 
towards him, which he would have had in the 
cafe of fuccefs. 
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Even the merit of talents and abilities which 
Some accident has hindered from producing; 
their effects, feems in fome meafure imperfect, 
even to thole who are fully convinced of their 
capacity to produce them. The general who 
has been hindered by the envy of minifters 
from gaining fome great advantage over the 
enemies of his country, regrets the lofs of the 
opportunity for ever after. Nor is it only 
upon account of the public that he regrets it. 
He laments that he was hindered from per¬ 
forming an aftion which would have added a 



new luftre to his character in his own eyes, as 
well as in ihofe of every other perfon. It fa¬ 
tties neither himfelf nor others to reflect that 


the plan or defign was. all that depended on 
him, that no greater capacity was required to 
execute it than what was ncceflary to concert 
it i that he was allowed to he every way ca¬ 
pable of executing it, and that had he been 
permitted to go on, fuccels was infallible. He 
ftill did not execute it; and though he might 
deferve all the approbation which is due to a 
magnanimous and great defign, he ftill wanted 
the athial merit of having performed a great 
action. I o take the management of any af¬ 
fair of public concern from the man who has 
almoft brought it to a conclusion, is regarded 
as the molt invidious injuftice. As he had 
done fo much, he Ihould, we think, have 
been allowed to acquire the complete merit of 
putting an end to it. It was objected to Pom- 
pey, that he came in upon the victories of 
. Eucullus, and gathered thofe laurels which 


were 
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were due to the fortune and valour of another. 

The glory of Lucullus, it feems, was lefs com¬ 
plete even in the opinion of his own friends, 
when he was not permitted to finifh that 
conqueft which his conduct and courage 
had put in the power of almoft any man to 
finifh. It mortifies an architect when his 
plans are either not executed at all, or when 
they are fo far altered as to fpoil the effect of 
the bidding. The plan, however, is all that 
depends upon the architect. The whole of 
his genius is, to good judges, as completely 
difcovered in that as in the adtual execution* 

But a plan does not, even to the moll intelli¬ 
gent, give the fame pleafure as a noble and 
magnificent building. They may difcover as 
much both of tafte and genius in the one as 
in the other. But their effe&s are ftill vaftly 
different, and the amufement derived from 
the firft, never approaches to the wonder and 
admiration which are fometimes excited by 
the fecond. We may believe of many men, 
that their talents are fuperior to thofe of 
Caefar and Alexander; and that in the fame 
fituations they would perform ftill greater ac¬ 
tions. In the mean time, however, we do 
not behold them with that aftonifhment and 
admiration with which thofe two heroes have 
been regarded in all ages and nations.. The 
calm judgments of the mind may approve of 
them more, but they want the fplendor of 
great actions to dazzle and tranfport it. The 
fuperiority of virtues and talents has not, 
even upon thofe who acknowledge that fupe¬ 
riority, 
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riority, the fame effect with the fuperiority of 
achievements. 

As the merit of an unfuccefsful attempt to 
do good feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, to be diminifhed by the mifcar- 
riage, fo does likewife the demerit of an un¬ 
fuccefsful attempt to do evil. The defign, 
to commit a crime, how clearly foever it may 
be proved, is fcarce ever punilhed with the 
lame feverity as the adual commiffion of it. 
1 he cafe of treafon is perhaps the only excep¬ 
tion. That crime immediately affe&ing the 
being of the government itfelf, the govern¬ 
ment is naturally more jealous of it than of 
any other. In the puniihment of treafon, the 
sovereign refents the injuries which are im¬ 
mediately done to himielf: in the punifli- 
ment of otlier crimes, he relents thofe which 
are done to other men. It is his own refent- 
ment which he indulges in the one cafe: it 
is that of his fubjeas which by fympathy he 
enters mto in the other. In the firft 'cafe, 
therefore, as he judges in his own caufe, he 
is very apt to be more violent and faneui- 
nary in his pumlhments, than the impartial 
fpedator can approve of. His refentment too 
riles here upon fmaller occalions, and does 
not always, as in other cafes, wait for the 
perpetration of the crime, or even for the at¬ 
tempt to commit it. A treafonable concert 
though nothing has been done, or even at- 

fnT? 1 c °ym encc ° { ». ‘wy. a trea- 
lonahle eonveriation, is many countries 

punilhed in the lame manner as the atf.uil 
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commiflion of treafon. With regard to all 
other crimes, the mere defign, upon which 
no attempt has followed, is feldom punifhed 
at all, and is never punifhed feverely. A cri¬ 
minal defign, and a criminal adtion, it may 
be faid indeed, do not neceflarily fuppofe the 
fame degree of depravity, and ought not there¬ 
fore to be fubjedted to the fame punifhment. 
We are capable, it may be faid, of refolving, 
and even of taking meafures to execute, many 
things which, when it comes to the point, we 
feel ourfelves altogether incapable of execut¬ 
ing. But this reafon can have no place when 
the defign has been carried the length of the 
laft attempt. The man, however, who fires 
a piftol at his enemy, but 'mifles him, is pu- 
nilhed with death by the laws of lcarce any 
country. By the old law of Scotland, though 
he fhould wound him, yet, unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the alfalfin is not 
liable to the laft punifhment. The refent- 
ment of mankind, however, runs fo higli 
againft this crime, their terror for the man 
who fhows himfelf capable of committing it, 
is fo great, that the mere attempt to commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The 
attempt to commit finaller crimes is almoft 
always punifhed very lightly, and fometimes 
is not punilhed at all. The thief, whole hand 
has been caught in his neighbour’s pocket 
before he had taken any thing out of it, is 
punilhed with ignominy only. If he had 
got time to take away an handkerchief, he 
would have been put to death. The houfe- 
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breaker, who has been found letting a lad-* 
tier to his neighbour’s window, but had not 
got into it, is not expofed to the capital pu-* 
nilhment. The attempt to ravifh is not pu¬ 
niihed as a rape. The attempt to feduce a 
married woman is not puniihed at all, though 
fedudion is puniihed feverely. Our refent-* 
ment againft the perfon who only attempted 
to do a mifchief, is feldom fo ftrong as to bear 
us out in infliding the fame punilhment upon 
him, which we fhould have thought due if he 
had adually done it. In the one cafe, the 
joy ot our deliverance alleviates our fenfp of 
the atrocity of his condud; in the other, 
the grief of our misfortune increafes it. His 
real demerit, however, is undoubtedly the 
fame in both cafes, lince his intentions were 
equally criminal ; and there is in this refped, 
therefore, an irregularity in the fentiments 
of all men, and a confequent relaxation of 
difcipline in the laws of, I believe, all nations, 
of the moft civilized, as well as of the moft 
barbarous. The humanity of a civilized people 
difpofes them either to difpenfe with, or to 
mitigate punifhments wherever their natural 
indignation is not goaded on by the conic- 
quences of the crime. Barbarians, on the 
other hand, when no adual confequence has 
happened from any adion, arc not apt to be 
very delicate or inquilitive about the motives. 

The perfon himfelf who either from paf. 
lion, >r from the influence of bad company, 
bas refolved, and perhaps taken meafur- s to 
1? -'petrate feme crime, but who has fortu- 
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nately been prevented by an accident which 
put it out of his power, is fure, if he has any 
remains of confcience, to regard this event 
all his life after as a great and fignal deliver¬ 
ance. He can ne rer think of it without re¬ 
turning thanks to Heaven for having been 
thus graciotifly pleafed to lave him from the 
guilt in which he was juft ready to plunge 
himfelf, and to hinder him from rendering- 
all the reft of his life a fcene of horror, re- 
morfe, and repentance. But though his hands 
are innocent, he is confcious that his heart 
is equally guilty as if he had actually executed 
what he was fo fully refolved upon. It gives 
great eafe to his confcience, however, to con- 
iider that the crime was not executed, though 
he knows that the failure arofe from no virtue 
in him. He ftill confiders himfelf as lefs de- 
lerving of punilhment and refentment ; and 
this good fortune either diminilhes, or takes 
away altogether, all fenfe of guilt. To re¬ 
member how much he was refolved upon it, 
has no other effect than to make him regard 
his efcape as the greater and more miraculous: 
for he ftill fancies that he has efcaped, and he 
looks back upon the danger to which his 
peace of mind was expofed, with that terror, 
with which one who is in fafety may fone- 
times remember the hazard he was in of fall¬ 
ing over a precipice, and Ihuddcr with horror 
at the thought. 

2. The fecond effect of this influence of 
fortune, is to increafe our fenfe of the merit 
or demerit of actions beyond what is due to 
a tV 
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the motives or affedion from which they pro¬ 
ceed, when they happen to give occasion to 
extraordinary pleafure or pain. The agree¬ 
able or difagreeable effeds of the adion often 
throw a fhadow of merit or demerit upon the 
agent, though in his intention there was no¬ 
thing that deferved either praife or blame, or 
at leaft that deferved them in the degree in 
which we are apt to beftow them. Thus, 
even the meffenger of bad news is difagreeable 
to us, and, on the contrary, we feel a fort of 
gratitude for the man who brings us good 
tidings. For a moment we look upon them 
both as the authors, the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, and regard them in 
fome meafure as if they had really brought 
about the events which they only give an ac¬ 
count of. The firft author of our joy is na¬ 
turally the objed of a tranfitory gratitude: we 
embrace him with warmth and affedion, and 
fliould be glad, during the inftant of our pro- 
fperity, to reward him as for fome fignal fer- 
vice. By the cuftom of all courts, the 
officer, who brings the news of a vidory, is 
entitled to confiderable preferments, and the 
general always chufes one of his principal 
favourites to go upon fo agreeable an errand. 
The firft author of our forrow is, on the con- 
trary, juft as naturally the objed of a tranfi¬ 
tory refentment. We can fcarce avoid look¬ 
ing upon him with chagrin and uneaftpefs j 
and the rude and brutal are apt to vent upon 
Idm that fpleen which his intelligence gives 
occafiou to. Tigranes, King of Armenia, 
N 2 ftruck 
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ftruck off the head of the man who brought 
him the firft account of the approach of a 
formidable enemy. To punilh in this manner 
the author of bad tidings, feerns barbarous 
and inhuman : yet, to reward the meffenger 
of good news, is not difagreeable to us ; we 
think it fuitable to the bounty of kings. But 
why do we make this difference, • lince, it 
there is no fault in the one, neither is there 
any merit in the other ? It is becaufe any fort 
of reafon feems fuflicient to authorize the ex¬ 
ertion of the focial and benevolent affections ; 
but it requires the moft folid and fubftantial 
[o make us enter into that oi the unfocial and 
malevolent. 

But though in general we are averfe to en¬ 
ter into the unfocial and malevolent affec¬ 
tions, though we lay it down for a rule that 
we ought never to approve of theii gratifica¬ 
tion, unlefs fo far as the malicious and unjuft; 
intention of the perfon againlt whom they 
are direded renders him their proper object* 
yet, upon fome occafions, we relax of this 
ieverity. When the negligence of one man 
has occafioned fome unintended damage to 
another, we generally enter fo far into the re— 
1'entment of the fufferer, as to approve of his 
infliding a punifhment upon the oftender 
much beyond what the offence will have ap¬ 
peared to deferve, had no fuch unlucky con- 
iequcnce followed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence, which would 
appear to deferve fome chaftifement, though it 
jhould occafion no damage to any body. Thus, 

if 
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if a perfon fhould throw a large {tone over 
a wall into a public ftreet without giving 
warning to thofe who might be paffing by, 
and without regarding where it was likely to 
fall, he would undoubtedly dcferve fome chaf- 
tifement. A very accurate police would pu- 
nifh fo abfurd an adion, even though it had 
done no mifchief. The perfon who has been 
guilty of it, fhows an infolent • contempt of 
the happinefs and fafety of others. There is 
real injuftice in his condud. He wantonly 
expoles his neighbour to what no man in his 
lenfes would chufe to expofe himfelf, and 
evidently wants that fenfe of what is due to 
lus fellow-creatures which is the balls of juf- 
tiee and of fociety. Grofs negligence there¬ 
fore is, in the law, faid to be ahnofi: equal 
to malicious delign When any unluckv 
confequences happen from fuch carelell'neis, 
the perfon who has been guilty of it is often 
punifhed as if he had really intended thofe 
confequenccs; and his condud, which was 
only thoughtlefs and infolent, and what de- 
ferved fome chaftifement, is conlidered as 
atrocious, and as liable to the fevereft punilh- 
ment. Thus, if, by the imprudent adion 
above mentioned, he ihould accidentally kill 
a man, he is, by the laws of many countries, 
particularly by the old law cf Scotland, liable 
to the lad punilhment. And though this is 
no doubt exeelfively fevere, it is not altoge¬ 
ther inconiiflent with our natural fentiments. 
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Our juft indignation againft the folly and in¬ 
humanity of his conduct is exafperated by our 
fympathy with the unfortunate fufferer. No¬ 
thing however would appear more fhocking 
to our natural fenfe of equity, than to bring 
a man to the fcaffold merely for having thrown 
a ftone carclelsly into the ftreet without hurt¬ 
ing any body. The folly and inhumanity of 
his conduct, however, would in this cafe be 
the fame ; but ftill our fentiments would be 
very different. The confideration of this dif¬ 
ference may fatisfy us how much the indig¬ 
nation, even of the fpe&ator, is apt to "be 
animated by the a&ual confequences of the 
adion. In cafes of this kind there will, if 
I am not miftaken, be found a great degree 
of feverity in the laws of almoft all nations ; 
as I have already obferved that in thofe of an 
oppofite kind there was a very general re¬ 
laxation of difcipline. 

There is another degree of negligence which 
does not involve in it any fort of injuftice. 
The perfon who is guilty of it treats his 
neighbour as he treats himlelf, means no harm 
to any body, and is far from entertaining any 
infolent contempt for the fafety and happi- 
nefs of others. He is not, however, fo care¬ 
ful and circumfped in his condud as he ought 
to be, and deferves upon this account lb me 
degree of blame and cenfure, but no fort of 
punifhment. Yet if by a negligence * of this 
Kmd lie Ihould occafton fome damage to an- 
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other perfon, he is by the laws of, I believe, 
all countries, obliged to compenfate it. And 
though this is no doubt a real punifhment, 
and what no mortal would have thought of 
inflicting upon him, had it not been for the 
unlucky accident which his conduCt gave oe- 
cafion to ; yet this decifion of the law is ap¬ 
proved of by the natural lentiments of all 
mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
juft, than that one man fhould not fuffer by the 
careleflhefs of another; and that the damage 
occafioned by blameable negligence lhould hq 
made up by the perfon who was guilty of it. 

There is another fpecies of negligence *, 
which conlifts merely in a want of the moft 
anxious timidity and circumipe&ion, with 
regard to all the pollible confequences of our 
actions. The want of this painful attention, 
when no bad confequences follow from it, is 
fo far from being regarded as blameable, that 
the cpntrary quality is rather confidered as 
fuch. That timid circumfpeClion which is 
afraid of every thing, is never regarded as a 
virtue, but as a quajity which more thau any 
other incapacitates for aCtion and buftnefs. 
Yet when, from a want of this exceflive care, 
a perfon happens to occalion fc-me damage to 
another, he is often by the law obliged to com- 
peniate it. Thus, bv the Aquiiian law, the 
man, who, not being able to manage a horfe 
that had accidentally taken flight, lhould 
happen to ride down his neighbour’s fiave, is 
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obliged to compenfate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens, we are apt to 
think that he ought not to have rode fuch a 
horfc, and to regard his attempting it as an 
unpardonable levity; though without this 
accident we fhould not only have made lio 
fuch reflection, but fhould have regarded his 
refilling it as the effect of timid weaknefs, 
and of an anxiety about merely poffible events, 
which it is to no purpole to be aware of. The 
perl'on himfelf, who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another, feems 
to have fome fenfe of his own ill defert, with 
regard to him. He naturally runs up to the fuf- 
ferer to exprefs his concern for what has hap¬ 
pened, and to make every acknowledgment in 
his power. If he has any fenfibility, he necef- 
farily defires to compenfate the damage, and to 
do every thing he can to appeafe that animal re- 
fentment, which he is fenfible will be apt to arife 
in the breaft of the fuffex*er. To make no apo- 
logy, to offer no atonement, is regarded as the 
higheft brutality. Yet why fhould he make an 
apology more than any other perfon ? Why 
fhould he, fince he was equally innocent with 
any other by-ftander, be thus fingled out from 
among all mankind, to make up for the bad 
fortune of another ? This talk would furely 
never be impofed upon him, did not even the 
impartial fpedtator feel fome indulgence for 
what may be regarded as the unjult refent- 
ment of that other. 
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C H A P. III. 

Of the Jin id caufe of this irregularity of 
fentiments. 

S UCH is the effed of the. good or bad 
confequence of aaions upon the fenti¬ 
ments both of the perfon who performs them, 
and of others ; and thus, Fortune, which go¬ 
verns the world, has fome influence where we 
fhould be leaf! willing to allow her any, and 
direds in fome meafure the fentiments of man¬ 
kind, with regard to the charader and con- 
dud both of themfelves and others. That the 
world judges by the event, and not by the 
defign, has been in all ages the complaint, 
and is the great difcouragement of virtue. 
Every body agrees to the general maxitn, that 
as the event does not depend on the agent, 
it ought to have no influence upon our fen¬ 
timents, with regard to the merit or propriety 
of his condud. But when we come to par¬ 
ticulars, we find that our fentiments arc fcarce 
in any one inftance exadly conformable to 
what this equitable maxim would dired. 
The happy or unprofperous event of any ac¬ 
tion, is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it was 
conduded, but almoft always too animates 
our gratitude or refentment, our fenfe of the 
merit or demerit of the defign. 
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Nature, however, when fhe implanted the 
feeds of this irregularity in the human breaft 
feems, as upon all other occafions, to have 
intended the happinefs and perfection of the 
fpecies. If the hurtfulnefs of the defign, if 
the malevolence of the affection, were alone 
the caufes which excited our refentment we 
fhould feel all the furies of that paffion againft 
any perfon in whofe breaft we fufpeded or 
believed fuch defigns or affedions were har¬ 
boured, though they had never broke out 
into any actions. Sentiments, thoughts, in¬ 
tentions, would become the objeds of punifh- 
ment j and if the indignation of mankind 
run as high againft them as againft adions; 
if the bafenefs of the thought which had given 
birth to no adion, feemed in the eyes of the 
world as much to call aloud for vengeance 
the bafenefs of the adion, every court of ju¬ 
dicature would become a real inquiiition, 
I here -would be no fafety for the moft inno¬ 
cent and circumfped condud. Bad withes, 
bad views, bad defigns, might (till be fuf¬ 
peded ; and while thefe excited the fame 
indignation with bad condud, while bad in¬ 
tentions were as much refented as bad adions, 
they would equally expofe the perfon to pu- 
nifhment and refentment. Adions therefore 
which either produce adual evil, or attempt 
to produce it, and thereby put us in the im¬ 
mediate fear of it, are by the Author of na¬ 
ture rendered the only proper and approved 
objeds of human punifhment and refentment. 
Sentiments, defigns, afFedions, though it is 
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from tliefe that according to cool reafon 
human actions derive their whole merit or de¬ 
merit, are placed by the great Judge of hearts 
beyond the limits of every human jurifdidionj 
and arereferved for the cognizance of his own 
unerring tribunal. That necefiary rule of 
juftice, therefore, that men in this life are 
liable to punifhment for their adions only, 
not for their defigns and intentions, is found¬ 
ed upon this falutary and ufeful irregularity 
in human fentiments concerning merit or de¬ 
merit, which at firll fight appears fo abfurd 
and unaccountable. But every part of nature, 
when attentively furveyed, equally demon- 
Urates the providential care of its Author, and 
we may admire the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God even in the weaknefs and folly of men. 

Nor is that irregularity of fentiments alto¬ 
gether without its utility, by which the me¬ 
rit of an unfuccefsful attempt to ferve, and 
much more that of mere good inclinations 
and kind wifhes, appears to be imperfed. 
Man was made for adion, and to promote 
by the exertion of his faculties fuch changes 
in the external circumfiances both of himlelf 
and others, as may feem moll favourable to 
the happinels of all. He mull not be fatif- 


fied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy 
himfelf the friend of mankind, becaufe in his 
heart he wifhes well to the profperity of the 
world. That he may call forth the whole 
vigour of his foul, and (train every nerve, iu 
order to produce thole ends which it is the 
jpurpofe of his being to advance, Nature has 
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taught him, that neither himfelf nor man¬ 
kind can be fully fatisfied with his conduct, 
nor beftow upon it the full meafure of ap- 
plaufe, unlefs he has actually produced them. 
He is made to know, that the praife of good 
intentions, without the merit of good offices, 
will be but of little avail to excite either the 
loudeft acclamations of the world, or even 
the higheft degree of felf-applaufe. The 
man who has performed no fingle aCtion of 
importance, but whofe whole convention 
and deportment exprefs the jufteft, the nobleft, 
and mod generous fentiments, can be entitled 
to demand no very high reward, even though 
.his inutility ffiould be owing to nothing but 
the want of an opportunity to ferve.' We 
can ftill refufe it him without blame. We 
can ftill afk him, What have you done ? What 
a£lual fervice can you produce, to entitle you 
to fo great a recompence ? We efteem you, 
and love you ; but we owe you nothing. To 
reward indeed that latent virtue which has 
been ufelefs only for want of an opportunity 
to ferve, to beftow upon it thofe honours and 
preferments, which, though in fome meafure 
it may be faid to deferve them, it could not 
with propriety have infilled upon, is the ef¬ 
fect of the moft divine benevolence. To pu- 
nilh, on the contrary, for the affections of 
the heart only, where no crime has been 
committed, is the moft infolent and barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent affections leem to 
deferve moft praife, when they do not wait 
till it becomes almoft a crime for them not to 
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contrary, can fcarce be too tardy, too flow, or 
deliberate. 

It is even of ufe that the evil which is done 
without defign ihould be regarded as a misfor¬ 
tune to the doer as well as to the fuflerer. 
Man is thereby taught to reverence the happi- 
nefs of his brethren, to tremble left he Ihould, 
even unknowingly, do any thing that can hurt 
them, and to dread that animal refentment 
which he feels is ready to burft out againft 
him, if he Ihould without defign be the un¬ 
happy inftrument of their calamity. 

Notwithftanding, however, all thefe feem- 
ing irregularities of fentiment, if a man Ihould 
unfortunately either give occafion to thofe 
evils which he did not intend, or fail in pro¬ 
ducing that good which he intended, nature 
has not left his innocence altogether without 
confclation, nor his virtue altogether without 
reward. He then calls to his afliftance that 
juft and equitable maxim, that thofe events 
which did not depend upon our condud ought 
not to diminilh the efteem that is due to us. 
He fummons up his whole magnanimity and 
firmnefs ot foul, and ftrives to regard himfelf, 
not in the light in which he at prefent ap¬ 
pears, but in that in which he ought to ap¬ 
pear, iti which he would have appeared had 
his generous defigns been crowned with fuc- 
cefs, and in which he would ftill appear, not- 
withftanding their inifcarriage, if the fenti- 
ments of mankind were either altogether can¬ 
did and equitable, or even perfedly confident 
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with themfelves. The more candid and hu¬ 
mane part of mankind entirely go along with 
the efforts which he thus makes to fupport 
himfelf in his own opinion. They exert 
their whole generofity and greatnefs of mind, 
to corredt in themfelves this irregularity of 
human nature, and endeavour to regard his 
unfortunate magnanimity in the fame light in 
which, had it been fuccefsful, they would, 
without any fuch generous exertion, have na¬ 
turally been dilpofed to confider it. 
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PART III. 

Of the foundation of our judgments 
concerning our own fentiments and 
conduct, and of the fenfe of duty. 

Confiding of one Section. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the confciouftiefs of merited praife or blame. 


I N the two foregoing parts of this difeourfe, 

I have chiefly confidered the origin and 
foundation of our judgments concerning the 
fentiments and condudt of others. I come 
now to conlider the origin of thofe concerning 
our own. 

The defire of the approbation and efteem of 
thofe we live with, which is of fuch import¬ 
ance to our happinefs, cannot be fully and en¬ 
tirely contented but by rendering ourielves 
the juft and proper objedls of thofe fenti¬ 
ments, and by adjufting our own character 
and conduct according to thofe fneafures and 
rules by which efteem and approbation ate na¬ 
turally'beftowed. It is not fufficient, that 
from ignorance or millakc, efteem and ap¬ 
probation ftiould fome way or other be be¬ 
ftowed upon us. If we are confcious that we 
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do not deferve to be fo favourably thought 
of, and that if the truth was known, we 
Ihould be regarded with very oppofile lenti- 
ments, our fatisfadtion is far from being com¬ 
plete. The man who applauds us either for 
actions which we did not perform, or for mo¬ 


tives which had no fort of influence upon our 
conduct, applauds not us, but another perfon. 
We can derive no fort of fatisfa&ion from his 
praifes. To us they Ihould be more mortify¬ 
ing than any cenfure, and Ihould perpetually 
call to our minds, the moll humbling of all 
refledtions, the reflection upon what we ought 
to be, but what we are not. A woman who 
paints to conceal her uglinefs, could derive, 
one Ihould imagine, but little vanity from the 
compliments that are paid to her beauty. 
Thefe, we Ihould expect, ought rather to put 
her in mind of the fentiments which her real 
complexion would excite, and mortify her the 
more by the contrail. To be pleafed with 
luch groundlefs applaufe is a proof of the moll 
fuperficial levity and weaknefs. It is what is 
properly called vanity, and is the foundation 
of the moll ridiculous and contemptible vices, 
the vices of affectation and common lying; 
follies which, if experience did not teach us 
how common they are, one fhould imagine 
the lealt fpark of common l'enfe would fave us 
from. The foolilh liar," who endeavours to 
excite the admiration of the company by the 
relation of adventures which never had any 
exiftence, the important coxcomb who gives 
himlclf airs of rank and diltindtion which he 

well 
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well knows he has no juft pretenfions to, are 
both of them, no doubt, pleafed with the ap- 
plaufe which they fancy they meet with. But 
their vanity arifes from fo grofs an illufion of 
the imagination, that it is difficult to conceive 
how any rational creature ftiould be impofed 
upon by it. When they place themfelves 
in the fituation of thofe whom they fancy 
they have deceived, they are ftruck with the 
higheft admiration for their own perfons. 
They look upon themfelves, not in that light 
in which, they know, they ought to appear 
to their companions, but in that in which 
they believe their companions actually look 
upon them. Their fuperficial weakhefs and 
trivial folly hinder them from ever turning 
their eyes inwards, or from feeing themfelves 
in that defpicable point of view in which their 
own confciences fhoukl tell them that thev 
would appear to every body, if the real truth 
Ihould ever come to be known. 

As ignorant and groundlefs praife can give 
no folid joy, no latisfadion that will bear any 
ferious examination; fo, on the contrary, it 
often gives real comfort to refled, that though 
no praife fhould adually be beftowed upon us, 
our condud, however, has been fuch as to 
deferve it, and has been in every refped fuit- 
able to thofe meafures and rules by which 
praife and approbation are naturally and com¬ 
monly beftowed. We are pleafed not only 
with praife, but with having done what is 
praife-worthy. We are pleafed to think that 
have rendered ourfelves the natural objeds 
O of 
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of approbation, though no approbation fhould 
ever adtually be befiowed upon us : and we 
are mortified to reflea that we have juftly in¬ 
curred the blame of thofe we live with, though 
that fentiment fhould never aaually be exert¬ 
ed a^ainft us. The man who is confcious to 
liimfelf that he has exadly obferved thofe 
meafures of condua which experience informs 
him are generally agreeable, refleas with fa- 
tisfaaion on the propriety of his own beha¬ 
viour ; when he views it in the light in which 
the impartial fpeaator would view it, he tho¬ 
roughly enters into all the motives which in¬ 
fluenced it; he looks back upon every part of 
it with pleafure and approbation, and though 
mankind fhould never be acquainted with 
what he has done, he regards himfelf not fo 
much according to the light in which they 
aaually regard him, as according to that, in 
which they would regard him if they were 
better informed. He anticipates the applaufc 
and admiration which in this cafe would be 
beftowed upon him, and he applauds and ad¬ 
mires himfelf by fympathy with fentiments 
which do not indeed aaually take place, but 
which the ignorance of the public alone hin¬ 
ders from taking place, which he knows are 
the natural and ordinary eflfeas of fuch con¬ 
dua, which his imagination ftrongly con- 
neas with it, and which he has acquired a 
habit of conceiving as fomething that na¬ 
turally and in propriety ought to flow from it. 
Men have often voluntarily thrown away life 
to acquire after death a renown which they 
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could no longer enjoy. Their imagination, 
in the mean time, anticipated that fame 
which was thereafter to be bellowed upon 
them. Thofe applaufes which they were 
never to hear rung in their ears ; the thoughts 
of that admiration, whofe effects they were 
never to feel, played about their hearts, ^ba¬ 
il ifhed from their breafts the flrongefl of all 
natural fears, and transported them to per¬ 
form actions which l'eem almoft beyond the 
reach of human nature. But in point of rea¬ 
lity there is furely no great difference between 
that approbation which is not to be bellowed 
till we can no longer enjoy it, and that which 
indeed is never to be bellowed, but which' 
would be bellowed if the world was ever made 
to underhand properly the real circumllances 
of our behaviour. If the one often produces 
fuch violent effedls, we cannot wonder that the 
other fhould always be highly regarded. 

On the contrary, the man who has broke 
thro’ all thofe mealures of conduct, which can 
alone render him agreeable to mankind, tho’ 
he Ihotild have the moll perfect aflurance that 
what he had done was for ever to be concealed 
from every human eye, it is all to no purpofe. 
When he looks back upon it, and views it in 
the light in which the impartial fpedator 
would view it, he finds that he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. He 
is abafhed and confounded at the thoughts of 
.it, and neceflarily feels a very high degree of 
that lhame which he would be expofed to, if 
his adions lliould ever come to be generally 
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known. His imaginatibn, in this cafe too, 
anticipates the contempt and derifion from 
which nothing faves him but the ignorance of 
thofe he iives with. He ftill feels that he is 
the natural object of thefe fentiments, and 
ftill trembles at the thought of what he would 
fuffer if they were ever actually exerted againft 
him. But if w r hat he had been guilty of was 
not merely one of thole improprieties which 
are the objects of iimple dil'approbation, but 
one of thofe enormous crimes which excite 
deteftation and refentment, he could never 
think of it, as long as he had any fenfibility 
left, without feeling all the agony of horror 
and remorfe ; and though he could be aflured 
that no man was ever to know it, and could 
even bring himfelf to believe that there was 
no God to revenge it, he would ftill feel 
enough of both thefe fentiments to embitter 
the whole of his life : He would ftill regard 
himfelf as the natural object of the hatred and 
indignation of all his fellow-creatures ; and if 
his heart was not grown callous by the habit 
of crimes, he could not think without terror 
and aftonifhment even of the manner in 
which mankind would look upon him, of 
what would be the expreflion of their coun¬ 
tenance and of their eyes, if the dreadful truth 
fhould ever come to be known. . Thefe natu¬ 
ral pangs of an affrighted conference are the 
daemons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the guilty, which allow them neither 
quiet nor repofe, which often drive them to 
defpair and diftradion, from which no affur- 
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ance of fecrecy can protedt them, from which 
no principles of irreligion can entirely deliver 
them, and from which tything can free them 
but the vileft and moll abjedt of all ftates, a 
complete infenfibility to honour and infamy, 
to vice and virtue. Men of the moll deteft- 
able charadters, who, in the execution of the 
molt dreadful crimes, had taken their mea- 
lures fo coolly as to avoid even the fulpicion 
of guilt, have fometimes been driven, by the 
horror of their fituation, to difcover of their 
own accord, what no human fagacity could ever 
have investigated. By acknowledging their 
guilt, by lubmitting themfelves to the relent- 
meht of their offended citizens, and by thus 
i'atiating that vengeance of which they were 
fenfible that they were become the proper ob- 
jedts, they hoped by their death to reconcile 
themfelves, at leaff in their own imagination, 
to the natural fentiments of mankind, to be 
able to confider themfelves as lefs worthy of 
hatred and refcntment, to atone in fome mea¬ 
sure for their crimes, and, if poflible, to die 
in peace and with the forgiveneis of all their 
fellow-creatures. Compared to what they 
felt before the dilcovery, even the thought of 
this, it leems, was happinefs. 
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In what manner our own judgments refer to 
what ought to be the judgments of .others : 
and of the origin of general rules . 

. •* ’ r 4 f j« 'j ,f j \ , * j] * j O i . > * i .. 

A Great part, perhaps the greateft part of 
human happi.neis and mifery atifes from 
the view of our paft conduct, and from the 
degree of approbation or difapprobation which 
*we feel from the confideration of it. But in 
whatever manner it may affed us, our fenti¬ 
ments of thi§ kind have always fome fecret re¬ 
ference either to what are, or to what upon 
a certain condition would be, or to what we 
imagine ought to be the fentiments of others. 
We examine it as we imagine an impartial 
fpe&ator would examine it. If, upon placing 
ourfclves in his fituation, we thoroughly entex 
into all the paffions and motives which influ¬ 
enced it, we approve of it by fympathy with 
the approbation of this fuppofed equitable 
judge. If otherwile, we enter into his difap¬ 
probation and condemn it. 

Was it poflible that a human creature could 
grow up to manhood in fome folitary place 
without any communication with his own 
fpecies, he could no more think of his own 
charader, of the propriety or demerit of his 
own fentiments and conduct, of the beauty 
or deformity of his own mind, than of the 
beauty or deformity of his own face. All thele 
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are objedls which he cannot eafily fee, which 
naturally he does not look at; and with re¬ 
gard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can prefent them to his view. Bring 
him into fociety, and he is immediately pro¬ 
vided with the mirror which he wanted be¬ 


fore. It is placed in the countenance and be- 
haviour of thofe he lives with, which always 
mark when they enter into, and when they 
difapprove of, his fcntiments ; and it is here 
that he firft views the propriety and impro¬ 
priety of his own pallions, the beauty and de¬ 
formity of his own mind. To a man who 
from his birth was a ftranger to fociety, the 
objects of his pallions, the external bodies 
which either pleafed or hurt him, would oc¬ 
cupy his whole attention. The pallions thern- 
felves, the delires or averfions, the joys or 
forrows, which thofe objedts excited, though 
of all things the molt immediately prefent to 
him, could fcarce ever be the objedts of his 
thoughts. The idea of them could never in- 
tereft him fo much as to call upon his atten¬ 
tive cdnfideration. The confideration of his 
joy could in him excite no new joy, nor that 
of his forrow any new forrow, though the con¬ 
fideration of the caufes of thofe paflions might, 
often excite both. Bring him into, fociety, 
and all his own palhons will immediately be¬ 
come the caufes of new paflions. He will ob- 
ferve that mankind approve of fome of them, 
and are dii gutted by others. He will be ele¬ 
vated in the one cale, and call down in the 
other; his defires and averfions, his joys and 
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forrows will now often become the caufes of 
new defires and new averfions, new joys and 
new forrows : they will now therefore intereft 
him deeply, and often call upon his moft at¬ 
tentive consideration. 

Our firft ideas of perfonal beauty and de¬ 
formity, are drawn from the fhape and ap¬ 
pearance of others, not from our own. We 
foon become fenfible, however, that others 
exei cile the lame criticilm upon us* "We are 
pleafed when they approve of our figure, and 
are difobliged when they feem to be difgufted. 
We become anxious to know how far our ap¬ 
pearance deferves either their blame or appro¬ 
bation. We examine our own perl'ons limb 
by limb, and by placing ourfelves before a 
looking-glafs, or by fome fuch expedient, en¬ 
deavour, as much as poffible, to view our¬ 
felves at the diftance and with the eyes of other 
people. If after this examination we are fa- 
tisfied with our own appearance, we can more 
eafily fupport the moft difadvantageous judg¬ 
ments oi others: if, on the contrary, we are 
fenfible that we arc the natural obje&s of dif- 
tafte, every appearance of their difapprobation 
mortifies us beyond all meafure. A man who 
is tolerably handfome, will allow you to laugh 
at any little irregularity in his perfon; but all 
fuch jokes are commonly infupportable to one 
who is really deformed. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that we are anxious about our own 
beauty and deformity, only upon account of 
its effect upon others. If we had no con¬ 
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nexion with fociety, we fhould be altogether 
indifferent about either. 

In the fame manner our firft moral criti- 
cifms are exercifed upon the characters and 
conduCt of other people; and we are all very 
forward to obferve how each of thefe affeCts 
us. But w r e foon learn, that others are equal¬ 
ly frank with regard to our own. We be¬ 
come anxious to know how far we deferve 
their cenfure or applaufe, and whether to 
them we muft neceffarily appear thofe agree¬ 
able or difagreeable creatures which they re- 
prefent us. We begin upon this account to 
examine our own paflions and conduCt, and 
to confider how thefe muft appear to them, 
by confidering how they would appear to us if 
in their fituation. We fuppofe ourfelves the 
fpeCtators of our own behaviour, and endea¬ 
vour to imagine what effeCt it would, in this 
light, produce upon us. This is the only 
looking-glafs by which we can, in fome mea- 
fure, with the eyes of others, fcrutinize the 
propriety of our own conduCt. If in this view 
it pleafes us, we are tolerably fatisfied. We 
can be more indifferent about the applaufe, 
and, in fome meafure, defpife the cenfure of 
others; fecure that, however mifunderftood or 
mifreprefented, we are the natural and proper 
objects of approbation. On the contrary, if 
we are difpleafed with it, we are often upon 
that very account more anxious to gain their 
approbation,and,provided we have not already, 
as they fay, fhaken hands with infamy, we 
arc altogether diftraCted at the thoughts of 
* their 
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their cenfure, which then ftrikes us with 
double feverity. 

\Vhen I endeavour to examine my own 
conduit, when I endeavour to pafs fentence 
upon it, and either to approve or condemn it, 
it is evident that, in all fuch cafes, I divide 
rayfelf, as it were, into two perfons, and that 
i, the examiner and judge, reprefent a differ¬ 
ent character from that other I, the perfon 
whofe conduit is examined into and judged of. 
•The firft is the fpectator, whofe fentiments 
with regard to my own conduit I endeavour 
to enter into, by placing myfelf in his fitua- 
tion, and by confidering how it would appear 
to me when feen from that particular point of 
view. The fecond is the agent, the perfon 
whom I properly call myfelf, and of whofe 
conduit, under the charaiter of a fpeitator, I 
was endeavouring to form fome opinion. The 
firft is the judge ; the fecond the pannel. But 
that the judge fhould, ih every refpeit, be the 
fame with the pannel, is as impoffible, as that 
the caufe fhould, in every refpeit, be the fame, 
with the effeit. 

To be amiable, and to be meritorious, that 
is, to deferve love and to deferve reward, are 
the great charadters of virtue, and to be odious 
and punifhable, of vice. But all thefe cha- 
raiters have an immediate reference to the 
fentiments of others. Virtue is not laid to be 
amiable or to be meritorious, becaule it is the 
objedt of it ; own love, or of its own grati¬ 
tude ; but becaufe it excites thofe fentiments 
in other men. The confciotifnefs that it is 
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the object of fuch favourable regards is the 
fource of that inward tranquillity and felf-fa- 
tisfadion with which it is naturally attended, 
as the fufpicion of the contrary gives occafion 
to the torments of vice. What fo great hap- 
pinefs as to be beloved, and to know that we 
deferve to be beloved ? What fo great mifery 
as to be hated, and to know that we deferve 
to be hated ? 

Man is confidered as a moral, becaufe he 
is regarded as an accountable being. But an 
accountable being, as the word exprefles, is a 
being that muft give an account of its adions 
to fome other, and that confequently muft re¬ 
gulate them according to the good liking of 
this other. Man is accountable to God and 
his fellow-creatures. But though he is, no 
doubt, principally accountable to God ; in the 
order of time, he muft neceflarily conceive 
himfelf as accountable to his fellow-creatures, 
before he can form any idea of the Deity, or 
of the rules by which that divine being will 
judge of his condud. A child furely conceives 
itfelf as accountable to its parents, and is ele¬ 
vated or caft down by the thought of their 
merited approbation or difapprobation, long 
before it forms any idea of its accountablenefs 
to the Deity, or of the rules by which that 
divine being will judge of its condud. 

The great judge of the world has, for the 
wileft reafons, thought proper to interpofe, 
between the weak eye of human reafon, and 
the throne of his eternal juftice, a degree 
of obfcurity and darknefs, which, though it 

does 
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does not intirely cover that great tribunal from 
the view of mankind, yet renders the impref- 
fion of it faint and feeble in comparifon of 
wha,t might be expected from the grandeur 
and Importance of fo mighty an object. If 
thofe infinite rewards and punifhments which 
the Almighty has prepared for thofe who obey 
or trarxgrefs his will, were perceived as dif- 
tindtly as we forefee the frivolous and tempo¬ 
rary retaliations which we may expert from 
one another, the weaknefs of human nature, 
aftonifhed at the immenfity of objects fo little 
fitted to its comprehenfion, could no longer 
attend to the little affairs of this world; and 
it is abfolutely impoflible that the bufinefs of 
fociety could have been carried on, if, in this 
refpeft, there had been a fuller revelation of 
the intentions of Providence than that which 
has already been made. That men, however, 
might never be without a rule to direct their 
conduct by, nor without a judge whofe au¬ 
thority fhould enforce its obfervation, the Au¬ 
thor of nature has made man the immediate 
judge of mankind, and has, in this rel'pe£t, as 
in many others, created him after his own 
image, and appointed him his vicegerent 
upon earth to fuperintend the behaviour of his 
brethren. They are taught by nature to ac¬ 
knowledge that power and jurifdi&ion which 
has thus been conferred upon him, and to 
tremble and exult according as they imagine 
that they have either merited his ccnfure, or 
delerved his applaufe. 
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But whatever may be the authority of this 
inferiour tribunal which is continually before 
their eyes, if at any time it fhould decide con¬ 
trary to thofe principles and rules, which Na¬ 
ture has eftablilhed for regulating its judg¬ 
ments, men feel that they may appeal from 
this unjuft decilion, and call upon a fuperiour 
tribunal, the tribunal eftablilhed in their own 
breafts, to redrefs the injuftice of this weak or 
partial judgment. 

There are certain principles eftablilhed by 
Nature for governing our judgment concern¬ 
ing the conduct of thofe we live with. As 
long as we decide according to thofe princi¬ 
ples, and neither applaud nor condemn any 
thing which Nature has not rendered the pro¬ 
per object of applaufe or condemnation, nor 
any further than the has rendered it fuch, as 
our fentence is, in this cafe, if I may fay fo, 
quite agreeable to law, it is liable neither to 
repeal nor to correction of any kind. The 
perfon concerning whom we form thefe judg¬ 
ments, mult himfelf neceflarily approve of 
them. When he puts himfelf into our litua- 
tion, he cannot avoid viewing his own 
condud; in the very fame light in which we 
appear to view it. He is feniible, that to us, 
and to every impartial IpeCtator, he mull 
neceflarily appear the natural and proper ob¬ 
ject of thofe fentiments which we exprefs 
with regard to him. J hole fentiments, 
therefore, mult neceflarily produce their full 
effeCt upon him, and he cannot fail to con¬ 
ceive 
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ceive all the triumph of felf-approbation from 
what appears to him fuch merited applaufe, 
as well as all the horrOrs of fhame from what, 
he is fenfible, is fuch deferved condemna¬ 
tion. 

But it is otherwife, if we have either ap¬ 
plauded or condemned him, contrary to thofe 
principles and rules which Nature has efta- 
blifhed for the dire&ion of our judgments con¬ 
cerning every thing of this kind. If we have 
either applauded or condemned him for what, 
when he puts himfelf into our fituation, does 
not appear to him to be the object either of 
applaufe or condemnation ; as in this cafe he 
cannot enter into our fentiments, provided he 
has any conftancy or firmnefs, he is but little 
affected by them, and can neither be much 
elevated by the favourable, nor greatly mor¬ 
tified by the unfavourable decifion. The ap¬ 
plaufe of the whole world will avail but lit¬ 
tle, if our own confidence condemn us; and 
the difapprobation of all mankind is not ca¬ 
pable of opprefling us, when we are abfolved 
by the tribunal within our own breaft, and 
when our own mind tells us that mankind are 
in the wrong. 

But though this tribunal within the breaft 
be thus the fupreme arbiter of all our actions, 
though it can reverie the decifions of all man¬ 
kind with regard to our character and con¬ 
duct, and mortify us amidft the applaufe, or 
fupport us under the cenfure of the world ; 
yet, if we inquire into the origin of its infti- 
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tution, its jurifdi&ion we fhall find is in a 
great meafure derived from the authority of 
that very tribunal, whofe decifions it fo often 
and fo judly reveries. 

When we firft come into the world, from 
the natural defire to pleafe, we accuftom our- 
felves to confider what behaviour is likely to 
be agreeable to every perfon we converfe with, 
to our parents, to our mailers, to our com¬ 
panions. We addrefs ourfelves t‘o individuals, 
and for fome time fondly purfue the impoflible 
and abfurd project of gaining the good-will 
and approbation of every body. We are foon 
taught by experience, however, that this 
univerfal approbation is altogether unattain¬ 
able. As loon as we come to have more im¬ 
portant interells to manage, we find, that by 
plcaling one man, we almoft certainly dif- 
obligc another, and that by humouring an in¬ 
dividual, we may often irritate a whole peo¬ 
ple, The faired and mod equitable conduit 
mud frequently obdruit the interefts, or 
thwart the inclinations of particular perfons, 
who will feldotn have candour enough to en¬ 
ter into the propriety of our motives, or to 
fee that this conduit, how difagreeable foever 
to them, is perfeitly l'uitable to our filia¬ 
tion. In order to defend ourfelves from fuch 
partial judgments, we foon learn to fet up in 
our own minds a judge between ourielves and 
thofe we live with. We conceive ourfelves 
as ailing in the prefence of a perfon quite 
candid and equitable, ol one who has no par¬ 
ticular relation either to ourfelves, or to thofe 
9 * whofe 
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whofe interefts are affeded by our condud, 
'who is neither father, nor brother, nor friend 
either to them or to us, but is merely a man 
in general, an impartial fpedator who con- 
fiders our condud with the fame indifference 
with which we regard that of other people. 
If, when we place ourfelves in the fituation 
of fucli a perfon, our own adions appear to 
us under an agreeable afped, if we feel that 
fuch a fpedator cannot avoid entering into all 
the motives which influenced us, whatever 
may be the judgments of the world, we mull 
ftill be pleafed with our own behaviour, and 
regard ourfelves, in fpite of the cenlure of our 
companions, as the juft and proper objeds of 
approbation. 

On the contrary, if the man within con¬ 
demns us, the loudeft acclamations of man¬ 
kind appear but as the noife of ignorance and 
folly, and whenever we aflfume the charader 
of this impartial judge, we cannot avoid view¬ 
ing our own adions with his diftafte and dif* 
fatisfadion. The weak, the vain, and the 
frivolous, indeed, may be mortified by the 
moft groundlefs cenfure, or elated by the molt 
abfurd applaufe. Such perfons are not accuf- 
tomed to confult the judge within concerning 
the opinion which they ought to form of their 
own condud. This inmate of the breaft, this 
abftrad man, the reprefentative of mankind, 
and fubftitute of the Deity, whom nature has 
conftituted the fupreme judge of all their ac¬ 
tions, is feldorn appealed to by them. They 
are contented with the decilion of the inferiour 
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tribunal. The approbation of their compa¬ 
nions, of the particular perfons whom thev 
have lived and converted with, has generally 
been the ultimate objedt of all their willies. 
If they obtain this, their joy is complete ; 
and if they fail, they are entirely difappointed. 
They never think of appealing to the fuperior 
court. They have feMbm inquired after its 
decilionsj and are altogether unacquainted 
with the rules and forms of its procedure. 
When the world injures them, therefore, 
they are incapable of doing themfelves jullice, 
and are, in conlequence, necelfarily the Haves 
of the world; But it is otherwile with the 
man who has* upon all occafione, been ac- 
culfomed to have recourle to the judge within, 
and to conlider, not what the world approves 
or dilapproves of, but what appears to this 
impartial fpedlator, the natural and proper 
Object of approbation or diidpprobation. The 
judgment of this lupreme arbiter of llis con¬ 
duct, is the applaufe, which he has been ac- 
cuttomed principally to court, is the ceniure 
which he has been aceuftofned principally to 
fear. Compared with this final decifion, the 
I'entiments of all mankind, though not alto¬ 
gether indifferent, appear to be but of iinall 
moment; and he is incapable of being either 
much elevated by their favourable, or greatly 
deprefledby their molt diladvantageous, judg¬ 
ment. 

It is only by confulting this judge within, 
that we can lee whatever relates to oudelves 
in its proper fliape and dimeniions, or that 
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we can make any proper companion between 
our own interefts and thofe of other men. 

As to the eye of the body, objects appear 
great or fmall,- not fo much according to then 
real dimenfions, as according to thf nearnefs 
or diftance of their fituation’; fo do they like- 
wile to what may be called the natural eye of 
the mind: and we remedy the defects ot 
both thefe organs pretty much in the fame 
manner. In my prefent fituation an immenle 
fandfcape of lawns,, and woods, and diftant 
mountains, feems to do no more than cover 
the little window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion Ids than the chamber 
in which f am fitting. I can form a juft 
comparifon between thofe great objeds and 
the little objects around me, in no other way, 
than by tranfporting myfelf, at lcaft in fancy, 
to a different ftation, from whence I can fur- 
yey both at nearly equal diftances, and there¬ 
by form fomc judgment of their real propor¬ 
tions. Habit and experience have taught me 
to do this fo eafily and fo readily, that 1 am 
fcarce fenfible that 1 do itj and a man muft 
be in fome meafure, acquainted with the 
philofophy of vifion, before he can be tho¬ 
roughly convinced, how little thofe diftant 
obi'e<fts would appear to the eye, if the ima¬ 
gination, from a knowledge of their real mag¬ 
nitudes, did not fwell and dilate them. 

In the fame manner, to the felhih and. ori¬ 
ginal paftions of human natuie, the lols or 
gain of a very fmall interell of our own, ap- 
pears to be of vaftly more importance, excites 
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a much more paffionate joy or forrow, a much 
more ardent defife or averfion, than the greateft 
concern of another with whom we have no 
particular connexion. His intcrefts, as long 
as they are furveyed from this ftation, can 
never be put into the balance with our own, 
can never reftrain us from doing whatever 
may tend to promote our own, how ruinous 
foever to him. Before we can make any pro¬ 
per comparifon of thofe oppofite in ter efts, we 
inuft change our pofition. We inuft view 
them, neither from our own place, nor yet 
from his, neither with our own eyes nor 
yet with his* but from the place, and with 
the eyes of a third perfon, who has no par¬ 
ticular connexion with either, and who judges 
with impartiality between us. Here too, ha¬ 
bit and experience have taught us to do this 
fo eafily and fo readily, that Wc are fcarec fen- 


iible that we do it; and it requires, in this 
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cafe too, fome degree of reflection, and even 
of philofophy, to convince us, how little in- 
tereft we ihould take in the greateft concerns 
of our neighbour, how little we fhoukl be 
aflfedted by whatever relates to him, it the 
fenfe of propriety and juftice did not correct 
the otherwise natural inequality ot our ienti- 
inents. 

Let us fuppofe that the great empire of 
China, with all its myriads of inhabitants, was 
fuddenly fwallowed up by an earthquake, and 
let us confider how a man of humanity in 
Europe, who had no loit of connexion with 
that part of the world, would be affedted upon 
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receiving intelligence of this dreadful cala-* 
mity. He would, I imagine, iirft of all, 
exprefs very ftrongly his forrow for the mif- 
fortune of that unhappy people, he would 
make many melancholy refledtioixs upon the 
precarioufnefs of human life,, arid the vanity 
of all the labours of man, which could thus 
be annihilated in a moment. He would too, 
perhaps, if he was a man of fpeculation, en¬ 
ter into many reafonings concerning the ef¬ 
fects which this difafter might produce upon 
the commerce of Europe, and the trade and 
bufmefs of the world in general. Arid when 
all this fine philofophy was over, when all 
thefe humane fentiments had been once fairly 
exprefled, he would purfue his bufmefs or his 
pleafure, take his repofe or his diverlion, 
with the fame eafe and tranquillity, as if no' 
fuch accident had happened. The moft fri¬ 
volous difafter which could befal himfelf 
would occalion a more real difturbance. If 
he was to lofe his little-finger to-morrow, he 
would not fleep to-night; but provided he 
never faw them, lie will fnore with the moft 
profound feeuvity over the ruin pf a hundred 
millions of his brethren, and the deftrudHort 
of that immenle multitude leems plainly an 
objedt lefs interefting to him, than this paul-* 
try misfortune of his own. To prevent, there¬ 
fore, this paultry misfortune to himfelf, would 
a man of humanity be willing to faerilice the 
lives of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
provided he had never feen them ? Human na¬ 
ture ftartles with horror at the thought, and 
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the world, in its greateft depravity and cor¬ 
ruption, never produced luch a villain as could 
he capable of entertaining it. But what makes 
this difference? When our paffive feelings 
are alrnoft always lb‘fordid and fo felfilh, how 
comes it that our aCtive principles ihould of¬ 
ten be lo generous and lb noble ? When we 


are always fo much more deeply affeCted by 
whatever concerns ourfelves, than by what¬ 
ever concerns other men ; what is it which 
prompts the generous, upon all occalions, and 
the mean upon many, to lacrifice their own 
interefts to the greater interefts of others ? It 
is not the loft power of humanity, it is not 
that feeble fpark of benevolence which Nature 
has lighted up in the human heart, that is 
thus capable of counteracting the ftrongeft 
impulfes of felf-love. It is a ftronger power, 
a more forcible motive, which exerts itlelf 
upon fuch occalions. It is reafon, principle, 
confcience, the inhabitant of the breaft, the 
man within, the great judge and arbiter of 
our conduCt. It is he, who, whenever we are 
about to aCt fo as to affeCt the happinefs of 
others, calls to us with a voice capable of ado- 
nilhing the moft prefumptuous of our pallions, 
that we are but one of the multitude, in no 
refpeCt better than any other in it ; and that 
when we prefer ourfelves fo lliamefully and fo 
blindly to others, we become the proper ob¬ 
jects of refentment, abhorrence, and execra¬ 
tion. It is from him only that we learn the 
real littlenefs of ourfelves, and of whatever 
relates to ourfelves, and the natural mifrepre- 
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fentations of felf-love can be corrected only 
by the eye of this impartial fpeCtator. It is 
he who fhows us the propriety of generofrty 
and the deformity of injuftice ; the propriety 
of refigning the greateft interefts of our own, 
for the yet greater interefts of others, and the 
deformity of doing the fmalleft injury to ano- 
ther, in order to obtain the greateft benefit to 
ourfelves. It is not the love of our neigh¬ 
bour, it is not the love of mankind, which 
Upon many occafions prompts us to the prac¬ 
tice of thole divine virtues. Tt is a ftronger 
love, a more powerful affeCtioh, which gene¬ 
rally takes place upon fuch occafions, the love 
of what is honourable and noble, of the gran¬ 
deur, and dignity, and fuperiority of our own 
characters. 

When the happinefs or mifery of others 
depends in any refpeCt upon our conduct, we 
dare not, as felf-love would l'uggeft to us, 
prefer any little intereft of our own, to the 
yet greater intereft of our neighbour. We 
feel that we fhould become the proper objects 
of the refcntment and indignation of our bre¬ 
thren, and the fenfe of the impropriety of 
this alfeCtion is fupported and enlivened by 
the yet ftronger fenfe of the demerit of the 
aCtion, which it would in this cale give oc- 
cafion to, But when the happinefs or mifery 
of others in no refpeCt depends upon our con¬ 
duct, when our own interefts are altogether fc- 
paratcd and detached from theirs, fo that there 
is neither connexion nor competition between 
them, as the fenfe of demerit docs not in this 
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.cafe interpofe, the mere fenle of impropriety is 
feldom able to ref 1 rain us from abandoning 
ourfelves to our natural anxiety about o'ur own 
affairs, and to our natural indifference about 
thofe of other men. The moft vulgar edu¬ 
cation teaches us to a£t, upon all important 
occafions, with feme Tort of impartiality be¬ 
tween ourfelves and others; and even the or¬ 
dinary commerce of the world is- capable of 
adjufting our active principles to fome de¬ 
gree of propriety. But it is the moft artifi¬ 
cial and refined education only, which pre¬ 
tends to correct the inequalities of our paffive 
feelings, and we mull for this purpofe have 
recourfe to the fevereft, as well as to the pro- 
foundeft philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofophers have at¬ 
tempted to teach us this hardeft of all the 
leffons of morality. One fet have laboured 
to increafe our fenfibiiity to the interefts of 
others; another to diminifh that to our own. 
The firft would have us feel for others as we 
naturally feel for ourfelves. The fecond would 
have us feel for ourfelves, as we naturally feel 
for others. 

The lirft are thofe melancholy mornlifts, 
who are perpetually reproaching us with our 
happinefs, while fo many of our brethren are 
in milery, * who regard as impious the na¬ 
tural joy of prosperity, which does not think 

* See Thomfon’s Seatons. Winter. 

“ Ah! little think the gay licentious proud,” &c. 

See alio Pafcal. 
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of the many wretches that are at every inftant-. 
labouring under all forts of calamities, in the 
languor of poverty, in the agony of difeafe, 
in the horrors of death, under the infults and 
oppreffion of their enemies. Commiferation 
for thole miferies which we never faw, which 
we never heard of, but which we may be af- 
fured are at all times infefting fuch numbers 
of our fellow-creatures, ought, they think, 
to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, and to, 
render a certain melancholy dejedion habitual 
to all men. But firft of all, this extreme fym- 
pathy with misfortunes, which we know no¬ 
thing about, feems altogether ablurd and un- 
reafonable* Take the whole earth at an ave¬ 
rage, for one man who buffers pain or mifery, 
you will find twenty in profperity and joy, or 
at leaft in tolerable circumftances. No reafon, 
furely, can be afiigned why we Ihould rather 
weep with the one than rejoice with the 
twenty. This artificial commiferation, befides, 
is not only ablurd, but feems altogether unat¬ 
tainable; and thole who affe<d this charader 
have commonly nothing but a certain hypo¬ 
critical fadnefs, which, without reaching the 
heart, ferves only to render the countenance 
and converfation impertinently difmal and 
difagreeable. And laft of all, this difpofition 
of mind, though it could be attained, would 
be perfedh ulejels, and could ferve no othey 
purpofe than to render miferable the perfon 
who was poffefled of it. Whatever intereft 
we take in the fortune of thofe with whom 
yc have no acquaintance or connexion, and 
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who are placed altogether out of the fphere of 
our activity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
felves, without any manner of advantage to 
them. To what purpofe fhould we trouble 
ourlelves about the world in the moon ? All 
men, even thole at the greateft diftance, are 
no doubt entitled to our good wiihes, and our 
good wiihes we naturally give them. But 
if, notwithftanding, they fhould be unfortu¬ 
nate, to give ourlelves any anxiety upon that 
account, feems to be no part of our duty. 
That we fhould be but little interefted, there¬ 
fore, in the fortune of thofe whom we can 
neither lerve nor hurt, and who are in every 
refped fo very remote from us, feems wifely 
ordered by Nature ; and if it were polfible to 
alter in this refped the original conftitution 
of our frame, we could yet gain nothing by 
the change. 

Among the moralifts, who endeavour to 
correct the natural inequality of our paifive 
feelings by diminilhing our fenfibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourfelves, we may count 
all the ancient feds of philofophers, but par-^ 
ticularly the ancient ftoics. Man, according 
to the ftoics, ought to regard himfelf, not as 
fomething feparated and detached, but as a 
citizen of the world, a member of the vaft 
commonwealth of nature. To the intereft 
of this great community, he ought at all times 
to be willing that his own little intereft lhould 
be facrificed. W hatever concerns himfelf, 
ought to afFed him no more than whatever 
concerns any other equally important part of 
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this immenfe fvftem. We ihould view our¬ 
selves, not in the light in which our own 
felffih paffions are apt to place us, but in the 
light in which any other citizen of the world 
would view us. What befalls ourfelves we 
fhould regard as what befalls our neighbour, 
or, what comes to the fame thing, as our 
neighbour regards what befalls us. “ When 
« our neighbour,” fays Epidetus, “ lofes his 
“ wife or his Ion, there is nobody who is 
“ not fenfible that this is a human cala- 
<e mity, a natural event altogether according 
“ to the ordinary courfe of things ; but, when 
<s the fame thing happens to ourfelves, then 
<c we cry out, as if we had buffered the moft 
w dreadful misfortune. We ought, how- 
M ever, to remember how we were affeded 
w when this accident happened to another, 
and fuch as we were in his cafe, fuch 
** ought we to be in our own.” How diffi¬ 
cult foever it may be to attain this fupreme 
degree of magnanimity and firmnefs, it is 
by no means either abfurd or ufelefs to at¬ 
tempt it. Though few men have the ftoical 
Idea of what this perfed propriety requires, 
yet all men endeavour in fome meafure to 
command themfelves, and to bring down 
their felfiffi paffions to fomething which their 
neighbour can go along with. But this can 
never be done fo effedually as by viewing 
whatever befalls themfelves in the light in 
which their neighbours are apt to view it. 
The floical phiiofophy, in this refped, does 
little more than unfold our natural ideas of 
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perfection. There is nothing abfurd or im¬ 
proper, therefore, in aiming at this perfeCf 
Jelf-command. Neither would the attain¬ 
ment of it be ufelefs, but, on the contrary, 
the molt advantageous of all things, as efta- 
blilhing our happinefs upon the moll folid 
and fecure foundation, a lirm confidence in 
that wifdom and juftice which governs the 
world, and an entire refignation of ourlelves, 
and of whatever relates to ourfelves, to the 
all-wife difpofal of this ruling principle in 


nature. 

It fcarce ever happens, however, that we 
are capable of adjufting our paftive feelings 
to this perfed; propriety. We indulge our¬ 
lelves, and even the world indulges us, in 
fome degree of irregularity in this reipeCt. 
Though we fhould be too much affeCted by 
what concerns ourfelves, and too little by 
what concerns other men, yet, if we always 
aCt with impartiality between ourfelves and 
others, if we never actually facrifice any 
great intereft of others to any little intereft of 
our own, we are eafily pardoned: and it were 
well, if, upon all ccCaiions, thole who deftte 
to do their duty, were capable of maintaining 
even this degree of impartiality between them- 
felves and others. But this is very far irorrt 
being the cafe. Even in good men, the judge 
within is often in danger of being corrupted 
by the violence and injuftice ol their lelfifH 
paflions, and is often induced to make a re¬ 
port very different from what the real circum- 
ftunces of the cafe are capable of authorizing. 

Ther$ 
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There are two different occafions, upon 
which we examine our own conduct, and 
endeavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial i'p eclat or would view it. Firft, when 
we are about to adt; and, fecondly, after we 
have adted. Our views are very partial 
in both cafes, but they are moft fo, when it 
is of moft importance that they fhould be 
otherwife. 

When we are about to adt, the eagernefs 
of pafiion will feldom allow us to confider 
what we are doing with the candour of an 
indifferent perfon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour our 
views of things, even when we are endeavour-? 
ing to place ourfelves in the fttuation of ano¬ 
ther, and to regard the objedts that intereft 
us, in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own paf-> 
hons conftantly calls us back to our own place, 
where every thing appears magnified ancl 
mif^eprefented by felf-love. Of the manner 
.in which thofe objedts would appear to an¬ 
other, of the view which he would take of 
them, we can obtain, if I may fay fo, but in- 
flantaneous glimples, which vanifli in a mo¬ 
ment, and which, even while they laft, are 
not altogether juft. We cannot even for that 
moment divert ourfelves entirely of the heat 
and keennefs with which our peculiar lituation 
infpires us, nor confider what w r e are about 
to do, with the complete impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The paftions, upon this ac¬ 
count, as father Malcbranche fays ? all juftify 
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themlclves, and leem reafonable, and propor¬ 
tioned to their objects, as long as we con¬ 
tinue to feel them. 

When the action is over, indeed, and the 
palbums which prompted it have fublided, we 
can enter more coolly into fentiments of the 
indifferent l'pedator. What before interefted 
us, is now become almoft as indifferent to us 
as it always was to him, and we can now ex¬ 
amine our own conduct with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgments now are of 
little importance, compared to what they 
were before ; and when they are molt feverely 
impartial, can commonly produce nothing 
but vain regret, and unavailing repentance, 
without feeUring us from the like error for 
the future. It is feldom, however, that they 
are quite candid even in this cafe. The opi¬ 
nion which we entertain of our own character, 
depends entirely on our judgment concerning 
our palt conduct, ft is lb dilagreeable to 
think ill of ourfeives, that we often purpolely 
turn away our view from thole circumftances 
which might render that judgment unfavour¬ 
able. He is a bold lurgeon, they lay, whole 
hand does not tremble when he performs an 
operation upon his own perlon ; and he is 
Often equally bold who does not hefitate to 
pull oil' the myfterious veil of felf-delufion, 
which covers from his view the deformities 
of his own conduit. Rather than fee our 
own behaviour under lo dilagreeable an aiped, 
We too often, foolilhly and weakly, endea¬ 
vour to exafperate anew thofe unjufl pallions 

which 
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which had formerly milled us ; we endeavour 
by artifice to awaken our old hatreds, and 
irritate afrefii our almoft forgotten refent- 
ments: we even exert ourfelyes for this mi- 
ferable purpole, and thus perfevere in injuftice, 
merely becaule we once were unjuft, and be- 
caufe we are afhamed and afraid to fee that 
we were fo. 


So partial are the views of mankind with 
regard to the propriety of their own conduct, 
both at the time of action and after it; and 
fo difficult is it for them to view it in the 
light in which any indifferent fpeCtator would 
confider it. But if it was by a peculiar fa¬ 
culty, fuch as the moral fenfe is fuppofed to 
be, that they judged of their own conduct, 
if they were endued with a particular power 
of perception, which diltinguilhed the beau¬ 
ty or deformity of paffions and affections; as 
their own paffions would be more imme¬ 
diately expofed to the view of this faculty, it 
would judge with more accuracy concern¬ 
ing them, than concerning thofe of other 
men, of which it had only a more diftant 
profpect. 

This felf-deceit, this fatal weaknefs of 
mankind, is the fource of half the diforders 
of human life. If we faw ourfelves in the 
light in which others fee us, or in which they 
would fee us if they knew all, a reformation 
would generally be unavoidable. We could 
not otherwife endure the fight. 

Nature, however, has not left this weak¬ 
nefs, which i§ of fo much importance, al¬ 
together 
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together without a remedy; nor has fhe 
abandoned us entirely to the delufions of fell* 
love. Our continual obfervations upon the 
conduit of others, infcnfibly lead us to form 
to ourfelves certain general rules concerning 
what is lit and proper either to be done or to 
be avoided. Some of their actions Ihock all 
our natural fentiments. We hear every body 
about us exprefs the like deteftation again!!: 
them. This ftill further confirms, and even 
exai'perates our natural fenfe of their defor¬ 
mity. It fatisfies us that we view them in 
the proper light, when we fee other people 
view them in the fame light. We refolve 
never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon 
any account, to render ourfelves in this man¬ 
ner tire objects of univerfai disapprobation, 
We thus naturally lay down to ourlelves a- 
general rule, that all fuch actions are to be 
avoided, as tending to render us odious, con¬ 
temptible, or punilbable, the objects of ail 
thole fentiments for which we have the greatell 
dread and averfion. Other adions, on the 
contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us exprefs the fame 
favourable opinion concerning them. Every 
body is eager to honour and reward them. 
They excite all thole fentiments for which we 
have by nature the ftrongsft defire; the love, 
the gratitude, the admiration of mankind. 
We become ambitious of performing the like ; 
and thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a rule 
of another kind, that every opportunity of 
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acting in this manner is carefully to be fought 
after. 

It is thus that the general rules of morality 
ire formed. They are ultimately founded upon 
experience of what, in particular iiiftances; 
our moral faculties, our natural fenfe of me¬ 
rit and propriety, approve, or difapprove of. 
We do not originally approve or condemn 
particular adtions ; becaufe, upon examination, 
they appear to be agreeable or inconfiftent 
with a certain general rule. The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding 
from experience, that all adtions of a certain 
kind, of circumflanced in a certain manner, 
are approved or difappfoved of. To the man 
who firft faw an inhuman murder, committed 
from avarice, envy, or unjuft refentment, and 
upon one too that loved and trailed the mur¬ 
derer, who beheld the laft agonies of the 
dying perfon, who heard him, with his ex¬ 
piring breath, complain more of the perfidy 
and ingratitude of his falfe friend, than of the 
Violence which had been done to him, there 
could be no occafion, in order to conceive 
how horrible filch an adtion was, that he 
fhould refledt, that one of the moft lacred 
rules of condudt was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent perfon, 
that this was a plain violation ol that rule, 
and confequently a very blameable adtion. His 
defoliation of this crime, it is evident, would 
arife inllantaneoufly and antecedent to his hav¬ 
ing formed to himfelf any finch general rule. 
The general rule, on the contrary, which he 

might 
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might afterwards form, would be founded up¬ 
on the detellation which he felt neceffarily arife 
in his own breaft, at the thought of this, and 
every other particular adtion of the fame kind. 

When we read in hiftory or romance, the 
account of actions either of generofity or of 
bafenefs, the admiration which we conceive 
for the one, and the contempt which we 
feel for the other, neither of them arife from, 
relieving that there are certain general rules 
which declare all adtions of the one kind ad¬ 
mirable, and all adtions of the other con¬ 
temptible. Thofe general rules, on the con¬ 
trary, are all formed from the experience we 
have had of the effects which adions of all 
different kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable adion, a refpedable adtion, an 
horrid adion, are all of them adions which 
naturally excite the love, the refped, or the 
horror of the fpedator, for the perfon who 
performs them. The general rules which 
determine what actions are, and what are 
not, the objedts of each of thofe fentiments, 
can be formed no other way than by obferv- 
ing what adtions adtually and in fadt excite 
them. 

When thefe general rules, indeed, have 
been formed, when they are univerlally ac¬ 
knowledged and eftablifhed, by the concur¬ 
ring fentiments of mankind, we frequently 
appeal to them as to the ftandards of judg¬ 
ment, in debating concerning the degree of 
praife or blame that is due to certain adtions 
of a complicated and dubious nature. They 
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are upon tliefe occafions commonly cited as 
the ultimate foundations of what is juft and 
unjuft in human conduit; and this circum- 
ftance feems to have milled feveral very emi¬ 
nent authors, to draw up their fyftems in 
luch a manner, as if they had fuppofed that 
the original judgments of mankind with re¬ 
gard to right and wrong, were formed like 
the decifions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
fidering firft the general rule, and then, fe- 
condly, whether the particular aition under 
confideration fell properly within its compre- 
henfion. 

Thofe general rules of conduit, when they 
have been fixed in our mind by habitual re- 
fleition, are of great ufe in correiting the 
mifreprefentations of felf-love concerning 
tvhat is fit and proper to be done in our par¬ 
ticular fituation. The man of furious refent- 
ment, if he was to liften to the diitates of 
that palfion, would perhaps regard the death 
of his enemy, as but a fmall compenlation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received ; 
which, however, may be no more than a very 
flight provocation. But his obfervations upon 
the conduit of others, have taught him how 
horrible all fuch faaguinary revenges appear. 
Unlefs his education has been very Angular,- 
he has laid it down to himfelf as an invio-' 
table rule, to abftain from them upon all oe- 
cafions. This rule preferves its authority 
yvith him, and renders him incapable of be- 
O'g guilty of fuch a violence. Yet the fury 
ol 1 is own temper may be fuch, that had this 

been 
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an action, he would undoubtedly have deter¬ 
mined it to be quite juft and proper, and what 
every impartial fpe&ator would approve of. 
But that reverence for the rule which paft 
experience has imprelfed upon him, checks 
the impetuofity of his paflion, and helps him 
to correCt the too partial views which felf- 
love might otherwife fuggeft, of-what was 
proper to be done in his fxtuation. If he 
fhould allow himfelf to be fo far tranlported by 
paflion as to violate this rule, yet even in this 
cafe* he cannot throw' off altogether the awe 
and refpeCt with w r hich he has been accuf- 
tomed to regard it. At the very time of act¬ 
ing, at the moment in which paflion mounts 
the higheft, he hefitates and trembles at the 
thought of what he is about to do : he is 
fecretly confcious to himfelf that he is break¬ 
ing through thofe mcafures of conduct Vvhich, 
in all his cool hours, he had refolved never to 
infringe, which he had never feen infringed 
by others without the higheft dilapprobation, 
and of which the infringement, his own mind 
forebodes, muft loon render him the object of 
the fame difagreeable fentiments. Before he 
can take the laft fatal refolution, he is tor¬ 
mented with all the agonies of doubt and un¬ 
certainty ; he is terrified at the thought of 
violating fo facred a rule, and at the fame time 
is urged and goaded on by the fury of his de¬ 
fires to violate it. He changes his purpofe 
every moment; fometimes he refolves to ad¬ 
here to his principle, and not indulge a paf- 
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lion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of lhame and re¬ 
pentance ; and a momentary calm takes pol- 
feflion of his breaft, from the profpied of that 
fecurity and tranquillity which he will enjoy 
when he thus determines not to ercpofe him- 
felf to the hazard of a contrary condud. But 
immediately the paflion roufes anew, and with 
frefli fury drives him on to commit what 
he had the inftant before refolved to abftain 
from. Wearied and diftraded with thole 
continual irrefolutions, he at length, from a 
fort of defpair, makes the laft fatal and irre¬ 
coverable ftep; but with that terror and 
amazement with which one flying from an 


Sl 


enemy, throws himfelf over a precipice, 


where he is lure of meeting with more cer¬ 
tain deftrudion than from any thing that pur- 
fues him from behind. Such are his lenti- 
ments even at the time of ading; though he 
is then, no doubt, lefs fenfible of the impro¬ 
priety of his own condud than afterwards, 
when his paflion being gratified and palled, 
he begins to view what he has done in the 
light in which others are apt to view it; and 
adually feels, what he had only forefeen very 
imperfedly before, the flings of remorfe and 
.repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 
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Of the influence and authority of the general 
rules of morality , and that they are juflly 
regarded as the laws of the Deity . 

T H E regard to thofe general rules of 
condudt, is what is properly called a 
fenfe of duty, a principle of the greateft con- 
fequence in human life, and the only principle 
by which the bulk of mankind are capable of 
, directing their adtions. Many men behave 
very decently, and through the whole of their 
lives avoid any coniiderable degree of blame, 
who yet, perhaps, never felt the fentiment 
upon the propriety of which we found our 
approbation of their condudt, but adted mere¬ 
ly from a regard to what they faw were the 
eftablilhed rules of behaviour. The man who 
d has received great benefits from another per- 
- Ion, may, by the natural coldnefs of his tem¬ 
per, feel but a very fmall degree of the fenti¬ 
ment of gratitude. If he has been virtuoully 
educated, however, he will often have been 
made to obferve how odious thofe adtions 
appear which denote a want of this fenti¬ 
ment, and how amiable the contrary. Tho* 
his heart therefore is not warmed with any 
grateful afFedlion,. he will drive to adt as if it 
was, and will endeavour to pay all thofe re¬ 
gards and attentions to his patron which the 
iiveliefl: gratitude could fugged. He will vl- 
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fit him regularly; he will behave to him refpedt- 
fully ; he will never talk of him but with 
expreflions of the higheft elteem, and of the 
many obligations which he owes to him. And 
what is more, he will carefully embrace every 
opportunity of making a proper return for 
paft fervices. He may do all this too without 
any hypocr-ify or blameable diffimulation, 
without any felfifh intention of obtaining new 
favours, and without any defign of impofing 
cither upon his benefadtor or the public. The 
motive of his adtions may be no other than 
a reverence for the eftablifhed rule of duty, 
a ferious and earnell defire of adting, in every 
refpedt, according to the law of gratitude. 
A wife, in the fame manner, may fonletimes 
not feel that tender regard for her huiband 
which is fuitable to the relation that fubfifts 
between them. If fhe has been viituoufly 
educated, however, fire will endeavour to adt 
as if dhe felt it, to be careful, officious, faiths 
ful, and fincere, and to be deficient in none 
of thofe attentions which the fentiment of 
conjugal affedtion could have prompted her 
to perform. Such a friend, and luch a wife, 
are neither of them, undoubtedly, the very 
beft of their kinds ; and though both of them 
may have the molt ferious and earnefl defire 
to fulfil every part of their duty, yet they will 
fail in many nice and delicate regards, they 
will mils many opportunities of obliging, 
which they could never have overlooked if 
they had poffeffed the fentiment that is pro¬ 
per to their fituation, Though not the very 
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firft of their kinds, however, they are perhaps 
the fecond ; and if the regard to the general 
rules of conduct has been very ftrongly im¬ 
pelled upon them, neither of them will fail 
in any very effential part of their duty. None 
but thole of the happieft mould are capable of 
fuiting, with exaCt juftnefs, their fentiments 
and behaviour to the fmalleft difference of 
fituation, and of adting upon all occalions with 
the moft delicate and accurate propriety. 
The coarfe clay of which the bulk of mankind 
are formed, cannot be wrought up to fuch per¬ 
fection. There is fcarce any man, however, 
who by difcipline, education, and example, 
may not be fo imprefled with a regard to ge¬ 
neral rules, as to adt upon almoft every occa- 
lion with tolerable decency, and through the 
whole of his life avoid any confulerable degree 
of blame. 

Without this facred regard to general rules, 
there is no man whofe condudt can be much 
depended upon. It is this which conftitutes 
the moft eftential difference between a man 
of principle and honour and a wojrthlefs fel¬ 
low. lhe one adheres, on all occafions, 
fteadily and refolutely to his maxims, and pre- 
ferves through the whole of his life one even 
tenour of eonduCt. The other adts varioufly. 
and accidentally, as humour, inclination, or 
intereft chance to be uppermoft. Nay, fuch 
are the inequalities of humour to which all 
men are fubjedt, that without this principle, 
the man who, in all his cool hours, had the 
moft delicate feniibility to the propriety of 
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conduct, might often be led to act abfurdly 
upon the moft frivolous occalions, and when 
it was fcarce poflible to aflign any ferious mo¬ 
tive for his behaving in this mariner. Your 
friend makes you a vifit when you happen to 
be in a humour which makes it difagreeable 
to receive him : in your prefent mood his 
civility is very apt to appear an impertinent 
intrufion ; and if you was to give way to the 
views of things which at this time occur, 
though civil in your temper, you would be¬ 
have to him with coldnefs and contempt. 
What renders you incapable of fuch a rude- 
nefs, is nothing but a regard to the general 
rules of civility and hofpitality ? which pro¬ 
hibit it. That habitual reverence which your 
fqrmer experience has taught you for thefe, 
enables you to adt, upon all fuch occafions, 
•with nearly equal propriety, and hinders thofe 
inequalities of temper, to which all men are 
fubjedt, from influencing your condudt in 
any very fenfible degree, But, if without re¬ 
gard to thefe general rules, even the duties of 
politenefs, which are fo eafily pbferved, and 
which one can fcarce have any ferious mo¬ 
tive to violate, would yet be fo frequently 
violated, what would become of the duties of 
jufiice, of truth, of chaftity, of fidelity, which 
it is often fo difficult to obferve, and which 
there may be fo many ftrong motives to vio¬ 
late ? Bpt upon the tolerable obfervanee of 
thefe duties depends the very exiftence of 
human fociety, which would crumble into 
nothing if mankind were not generally im- 
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prefled with a reverence for thofe important 
rules of conduct. 

This x'evererice is ftill further enhanced by 
an opinion which is firft imprefled by nature, 
and afterwards confirmed by reafoning and 
philofophy, that thofe important rules of mo¬ 
rality are the commands and laws of the 
Deity, 'who will finally reward the obedient, 
and punifli the tranfgreflors of their duty. 

This opinion or apprehenfion, I fay, ieems 
firft to be imprelfed by nature. Men are 
naturally led to afcribe to thofe myfterious 
beings, whatever they are, which happen, in 
any country, to be the objects of religious 
fear, all their own fentiments and paflions. 
They have no other, they can conceive no 
other to alcribe to them. Thofe unknown 
intelligences which they imagine but fee not, 
muft neceflarily be formed with fame fort of 
refcmblance to thofe intelligences of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darknefs of pagan fuperration, mankind 
feem to have formed the ideas of their divi¬ 
nities with fo little delicacy, that they aferibed 
to them, indifcriminately, all the paflions of 
human nature, thofe not excepted which do 
the leaft honour to our fpecies, fuch as lull:, 
hunger, avarice, envy, revenge, They could 
not fail, therefore, to afcribe to thofe beings, 
for the excellence of whofe nature they ftill 
conceived the higheft admiration, thofe fen¬ 
timents and qualities which are the great or¬ 
naments of humanity, and which leera to 
raife it to a refemblance of divine perfedion, 

the 
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the love of virtue and beneficence, and the 
abhorrence of vice and injuftice. The man 
who was injured, called upon Jupiter to be 
witnefs of the wrong that was done to him, 
and could not doubt, but that divine being 
would behold it with the fame indignation 
which would animate the meaneft of man¬ 
kind, who looked on when injuftice was com¬ 
mitted. The man who did the injury, felt 
himfelf to be the proper objedt of the deteft- 
ation and refentment of mankind ; and his 
natural fears led him to impute the lame fen- 
timents to thofe awful beings, whofe prefence 
he could not avoid, and whofe power he could 
not refill. Thefe natural hopes and fears, and 
fufpicions, were propagated by fympathy, and 
confirmed by education ; and the gods were 
univerfally reprefented and believed to be the 
rewarders of humanity and mercy, and the 
avengers of perfidy and injuftice. And thus 
religion, even in its rudeft form, gave a func¬ 
tion to the rules of morality, long before the 
age of artificial reafoning and philofophy. 
That the terrors of religion fhould thus en¬ 
force the natural fenfe of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happinefs of man¬ 
kind, for nature to leave it dependent upon 
the llownefs and uncertainty of philofophical 
refearches. 

Thefe refearches, however, ^ when they 
Came to take place, confirmed thofe original 
anticipations of nature. Upon whatever we 
fuppofe that our moral faculties are founded, 
whether upon a certain modification of reafon, 

upon 
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upon an original inftindt, called a moral fenfe, 
or upon fome other principle of our nature, it 
cannot be doubted, that they were given us for 
the direction of our cohdudt in this life. They 
carry along with them the moll evident badges 
of this authority, which denote that they were 
fet up within us to be the fupreme arbiters of all 
our adtions, to fuperintend all our fenfes, paf- 
fions, and appetites, and to judge how.far each 
of them was either to be indulged or reftrained. 
Our moral faculties are by no means, as fome 
have pretended, upon a level in this refpedt 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to re¬ 
train thefe laft, than tliefe laft arc to reftrain 
them. No other faculty or principle of adlion 
judges of any other. Love does not judge of 
refentment, nor refentment of love. Thofe 
two paffions may be oppofite to one another, 
but cannot, with any propriety, be faid to ap¬ 
prove or difapprovc of one another. But it is 
the peculiar office of thofe faculties now under 
our confideration to judge, to bellow cenfure 
or applaufe upon all the other principles of 
our nature. They may be coniidcred as a fort 
of fenfes of which thofe principles are the ob- 
jedts. Every fenfe is fupreme over its own ob¬ 
jects. There is no appeal from the eye with 
regard to the beauty of colours, nor from the 
ear with regard to the harmony of founds, nor 
from the tafte with regard to the agreeahlcnefs 
of flavours. Each ot thoie fenfes judges in 
the laft rafort of its own objects. Whatever 
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gratifies the tafle is fweet, whatever pleafes 
the eye is beautiful, whatever fooths the ear is 
harmonious. The very elfence of each of 
thofe qualities confifts in its being fitted to 
pleafe the fenfe to which it is addreffed. It 
belongs to our moral faculties, in the fame 
manner to determine when the ear ought to be 
foothed, when the eye ought to be indul¬ 
ged, when the tafte ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our na¬ 
ture ought either to be indulged or reftrained. 
What is agreeable to our moral faculties, is 
fit, and right, and proper to be done ; the con¬ 
trary wrong, unfit, and improper. The fen- 
timents which they approve of, are graceful 
and becoming: the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean 
only what pleafes or difpleafes thofe faculties. 

Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intend¬ 
ed to be the governing principles of human 
nature, the rules which they preferibe are to 
be regarded as the commands and law r s of the 
Deity, promulgated by thofe vicegerents 
which he has thus fet up within us. All ge¬ 
neral rules are commonly denominated laws ; 
thus the general rules which bodies obferve in 
the communication of motion, are called the 
laws of motion. But thofe general rules 
which our moral faculties obferve in approv¬ 
ing or condemning whatever fentimCnt or ac¬ 
tion is fubje&ed to their examination, may 
pnuch more juftly be denominated fuch. 
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They have a much greater refemblance to 
what are properly called laws, tho*e general 
rules which the fovereign lays down to direct 
the condudt of his lubje&s. Like them, they 
are rules to dire£t the free actions of men : 
they are prefcribed moll furely by a lawful 
l'uperior, and are attended too with the fanc- 
tion of rewards and punifhments. T.’.ofe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
punilh the violation of them, by the torments 
of inward ihame, and felf-condemnation ; and 
on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquillity of mind, with contentment, and 
felf-fatisfadlion. 

There are innumerable other confiderations 
which ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. 
The happinefs of mankind, as well as of all 
other rational creatures, fee ms to have been 
the original purpofe intended by the Author 
of nature, when he brought them into exift- 
ence. No other end feeins worthy of that 
fupreme wifdom and divine benignity which 
we necefl’arily aferibe to him; and this opi¬ 
nion, which we are led to by the abflradt con- 
lideration of his infinite perfedlions, is hill 
more confirmed by the examination of the 
works of nature, which feem all intended to 
promote happinefs, and to guard againfl; 
mifery. But by aiding according to the dic¬ 
tates of our moral faculties, we neceffarily 
purfue the raofl effectual means for promot¬ 
ing the happinefs of mankind, and may there¬ 
fore be faid, infome fenfe, to co-operate with 
the Deity, and to advance as far as in 
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our power the plan of Providence. By acting 
otherway?, on the contrary, we feem to ob- 
ftrudt, in fome meafure, the fcheme which 
the Author of nature has eftablifhed for the 
happinefs and perfection of the world, and to' 
declare ourfelves, if I may fay fo, in fome 
meafure the enemies of God. Hence we are 
naturally encouraged to hope for his extraor¬ 
dinary favour and reward in the one cafe, and 
to dread his vengeance and punifhment in the 
Other.’ 

There are befides rriany other reafons,- and 
many other natural principles, which all tend 
to confirm and inculcate the fame falutary doc- 
trine. If we confider the general rules by 
xvhich external profperity and adverfity are 
commonly diftributed in this life, we fhall 
find, that notwithftanding the diforder in 
which all things appear to be in this world, 

• yet even here every virtue naturally meets 
with its proper reward, with the recompence 
which is moft fit to encourage and promote it j 
and this too fo furely, that it requires a very 
extraordinary concurrence of circumftances 
entirely to difappoint it. What is the re¬ 
ward moft proper for encouraging induftry, 
prudence, and circumfpeftion ? Succefs in 
every fort of bufinefs. And is it poflible that 
in the whole of life thefe virtues fhould fail of 
attaining it ? Wealth and external honours 
are their proper recompence, and the recom¬ 
pence which they can feldom fail of acquir¬ 
ing. What reward is moft proper for pro¬ 
moting the practice of truth, juftice,. and hu¬ 
manity ? 
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manity ? The confidence, the efteem, and 
love of thofe we live with. Humanity does 
not defire to be great, but to be beloved. It is 
not in being rich that truth and juftice would 
rejoice, but in being trufted and believed ; 
recompences which thofe virtues mull almoft 
always acquire. By fome very extraordinary 
and unlucky circumftance, a good man may 
come to be fufpedted of a crime of which he 
was altogether incapable, and upon that ac¬ 
count be 1110ft unjuftly expofed for the re¬ 
maining part of his life to the horror and 
averfion of mankind. By an accident of this 
kind he may be faid to lofe his all, notwith- 
ftanding his integrity and juftice; in the fame 
manner as a cautious man, notwithftanding 
his utmoft circumvention, may be ruined by 
an earthquake or an inundation. Accidents of 
the firft kind, however, are perhaps Hill more 
rare, and ftill more contrary to the common 
courfe of things, than thofe of the fecond ; and 
it ftill remains true, that the practice of truth, 
juftice, and humanity, is a certain and almoft 
infallible method of acquiring, what thole vir¬ 
tues chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of 
thofe we live with. A perfon may be very 
ealily mifreprefented with regard to a parti¬ 
cular a&ion ; but it is fcarce poflible that he 
fliouhl be fo with regard to the general tenor 
of his conduct. An innocent man may be 
believed to have done wrong: this, however, 
will rarely happen. On the contrary, the 
vftabliihed opinion of the innocence of his 
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manners, will often lead us to abfolve him 
•where he has really been in the fault, not- 
withftanding very ftrong prefumptions. A 
knave, in the fame manner, may efcape cen- 
fure, or even meet with applaufe, for a parti¬ 
cular knavery, in which his conduct is not 
underftood. But no man was ever habitually 
fuch, without being almofl univerfally known 
to be fo, and without being even frequently 
fufpefted of guilt, when he was in reality 
perfectly innocent. And fo far as vice and 
virtue can be either punifhed or rewarded by 
the fentiments and opinions of mankind, they 
both, according to the common courfe of 
things, meet even here with fomething more 
than exadt and impartial juftice. 

But though the general rules by which pro- 
fperity and adverfity are commonly diftributed, 
when confidered in this cool and philofophi- 
cal light, appear to be perfectly fuited to the 
fituation of mankind in this life, yet they are 
by no means fuited to fome of our natural fen¬ 
timents. Our natural love and admiration for 
fome virtues is fuch, that we ihould wifh to 
bellow on them all forts of honours and re¬ 
wards, even thofe which wc mult acknow¬ 
ledge to be the proper recompences of other 
qualities with which thofe virtues are not al¬ 
ways accompanied. Our detefhtion, on the 
contrary, for lome vices is fuch, that we 
ihould defire to heap upon them every fort 
of difgrace and dil'after, thofe not excepted 
which are the natural confequences of very 
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different qualities. Magnanimity, generality, 
andjudice command fo high a degree of ad¬ 
miration, that we defire to lee them crowned 
with wealth, and power, and honours of 
every kind, the natural confequences of pru¬ 
dence, induffry, and application; qualities 
with which thole virtues are net infeparably 
conne&ed. Fraud, falfehood, brutality, and 
violence, on the other hand, excite in every 
human bread fuch fcorn and abhorrence, that 
our indignation roufes to fee them poflels thole 
advantages which they may in fome lenfe be 
laid to ha,ve merited, by the diligence and in- 
dudry with which they are fometimes attend¬ 
ed. The indudrious knave cultivates the foil; 
the indolent good man leaves it uncultivated. 
Who ought to reap the harveft? who darve, 
and who live in plenty? The natural courfe 
of things decides it in favour of the knave: 
the natural fentiments of mankind in favour 
of the man of virtue. Man judges, that the 
good qualities of the one are greatly over-re- 
compenled by thole advantages which they 
tend to procure him, and that the omiflions of 
the other are by far too feverely punilhed by the 
didrefs which they naturally bring upon him ; 
and human laws, the confequences of human 
fentiments, forfeit the life and the edate of the 
indudrious and cautious traitor, and reward, 
by extraordinary recompenfes, the fidelity and 
public fpirit of the improvident and carelel’s 
good citizen. Thus man is by Nature di¬ 
rected to correCt, in fome mcafure, that diftvi- 
bution of things which llie herl'elf would 
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otherwife have made. The rules which for this 
nurpofe fhe prompts him to follow, are diffe¬ 
rent from thofe which flie hcrleif obicrves. She 
beftows upon every virtue, and- upon every 
vice, that precife reward or punifliment which 
is heft fitted to encourage the one, or to rc- 
ftrain the other. She is directed by this foie 
confi deration, and pays little regard to the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of merit and demerit, which 
they may feem to poffefs in the fentiments and 
paffions of man. Man, on the contrary, pays 
regard to this only, and would endeavour to- 
render the hate of every virtue precii'ely pro¬ 
portioned to that degree of love and efteem, 
and of every vice to that degree of contempt 
and abhorrence, which he himfelf conceives for 
it. The rules which fhe follows are fit for 
her, thofe which he follows for him: but 
both are calculated to promote the fame gieat 
end, the order of the world, and the perfec¬ 
tion and happinels of human nature. 

But though man is thus employed to alter 
that diftribution of things which natural events 
would make, if left to themfelves; though, 
like the gods of the poets, he is perpetually 
interpofing, by extraordinary means, in fa¬ 
vour of virtue, and in oppoiltion to vice, and 
like them, endeavours to turn away the ar¬ 
row that is aimed at the head of the righteous, 
but accelerates the fword of definition that is 
lifted up again ft the wicked ; yet he is by no 
means able to render the fortune of either quite 
fuitable to his own fentiments and wiihes. 
The natural courfc of things cannot be cn— 
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tirely controulcd by the impotent endeavours 
oi. man: the current is too rapid and too ftroiw 
for him to hop it; and though the rules 
which direct it appear to have been eftablifhed 
for the wifeft and heft purpofes, they fome- 
times produce effects which fhock: all his na¬ 
tural fentiments. That a great combination 
of men fhould prevail over a fmall one ; that 
thole who engage in an enterprile with fore¬ 
thought and all ncccftary preparation, fhould 
prevail over fuch as oppofe them without any; 
and that every end fhould be acquired by thole 
means only which Nature has eftablifhed for 
acquiring it, feems to be a rule not only ne- 
ceflary and unavoidable in itfelf, but even ufc- 
iul and proper for roufing the induftryand at¬ 
tention of mankind. Yet, when, in confc- 
quence of this rule, violence and artifice pre¬ 
vail over lincerity and juftice, what indigna¬ 
tion does it not excite in the bread of every hu¬ 
man fpe&ator ? What forrow and compaftion 
for the lufferings of the innocent, and what 
furious refentment againft the luccefs of the 
oppreflor ? We arc equally grieved and en¬ 
raged at the wrong that is done, but ofteti find 
if altogether out of our power to rednefs it* 
When we thus defpair of finding any force 
Upon earth which can check the triumph of 


injuftice, we naturally appeal to heaven, and 


hope, that the great Author of our nature will 
himlelf execute hereafter, what all the prin¬ 
ciples which he has given us for the direction 
of our conduct prompt us to attempt even 
here; that he will complete the plan which 
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he himfelf has thus taught us to begin ; and 
•will, in a life to come, render to every one 
according to the works which lie lias per¬ 
formed in this world. And thus we are led 
to the belief of a future ftatc, not only by the 
weaknefles, by the hopes and fears of human 


nature, but by the noblefl and beft principles 
which belong to it, by the love of virtue, and 
by the abhorrence of vice and injuftice. 

“ Does it fuit the greatnefs of God,” fays 
the eloquent and philofophical biihop of 
Clermont, with that paflionate and exagge¬ 
rating force of imagination, which leeins 
.. fometimes to exceed the bounds of decorum ; 
“ does it fuit the greatnefs of God, to leave 
“ the world which he has created in fo uni- 
“ verfal a diforder ? To fee the wicked pre- 
“ vail almoft always over the juft; the innp- 
“ cent dethroned by the ufurper; the father 
“ become the viditn of the ambition of an 
“ unnatural fon ; the hufband expiring under 
“ the ftroke of a barbarous and faithlels wife ? 
u from the height of his greatnefs ought 
a God to behold thole melancholy events as 
“ a fantaftical amufement, without taking 
“ any ftiare in them ? Becaufe he is great, 
“ fhould he be weak, or unjuft, or barba- 
M rous? Becaufe men are little, ought they 
“ to be allowed either to be diflolute without 
“ punifliment, or virtuous without reward ? 
“ O God! if this is the character of your Su- 
“ preme Being; if it is you whom we adore 
“ under fuch dreadful ideas; I can no longer 
acknowledge you for my father, for my 
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“ protector, for the comforter of my forrow, 
w the fupport of my weaknefs, the rewarder 
“ of my fidelity. You would then be no 
“ more than an indolent and fantastical ty- 
“ rant, who facrilices mankind to his info- 
“ lent vanity, and who has brought them out 
“ of nothing, only to make them ferve for.the 
“ fport of his leifure, and of his caprice.” 

When the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of actions, come thus to 
be regarded, as the laws of an All-powerful 
Being, who watches over our conduct, and 
who, in a life to come, will reward the ob- 
fervance, and punifh the breach of them ; 
they necelfarily acquire a new facrednefs from 
this conlideration. That our regard to the 
will of the Deity, ought to be the iiipreme 
rule of our conduct, can be doubted of by no¬ 
body who believes bis exillence. The very 
thought of difobedience appears to involve in 
it the molt Ihocking impropriety. How vain, 
how abfurd would it be for man, either to 
oppofe or to negleft the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wii'dom, and Infi¬ 
nite Power ! How unnatural, how imp!cully 
ungrateful, not to reverence the precepts that 
were preferibed to him by the infinite good- 
ncl's of his Creator, even though no puniih- 
ment was to follow their violation! The 
fenle of propriety too is here well fupported 
by the ftrongell motives of felf-intereft. The 
idea that, however we may efcape the obfer- 
vation of man, or be placed above the reach 
of human punilhment, yet we are always 
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ading under the eye, and expofed to the pu^ 
nifhment of God, the great avenger of injuf- 
tice, is a motive capable of retraining the 
moft headflrong pafiions, with thofe at leaf! 
who, by conftant refledion, have rendered it 
familiar to them. 

It is in this manner that religion enforces 
the natural lenfe of duty: and hence it is, that 


mankind are generally difpofed to place great 
• confidence in the probity of thofe who teem 
deeply imprefled with religious fentiments. 
Such perfons, they imagine, act under an ad¬ 
ditional tye, befides thofe which regulate the 
condud of other men. The regard to the 
propriety of adion as well as to reputation, 
the regard to the applaufe of his own bread, 
. as well as to that of others, are motives which 
they luppofe have the fame influence over the 
religious man, as over the man of the world. 
But the former lies under another reftraint, 
and never ads deliberately but as in the pre¬ 
fence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenfe him according to his deeds. A 
greater trufl: is repofed, upon this account, in 
the regularity and exadnefs of his condud. 
And wherever the natural principles of reli¬ 
gion are not corrupted by the fadious and 
party zeal of fome worthlefs cabal; wherever 
the firft duty which it requires, is to fulfil all 
the obligations of morality; wherever men aro 
not taught to regard frivolous obiervances, as 
more immediate duties of religion, than ads 
of jullicc and beneficence; and to imagine, 
that by facrifices, and ceremonies, and vain 
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' fupplications, they can bargain with the Deity 
for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this refped, 
and juftly places a double confidence in the 
reditude of the religious man’s behaviour. 


C H A P. IV. ‘ 


In what cafes thefen/e of duty ought to be the foie 
principle of our conduit ; and in ivbat cafes 
it o/nrbt to concur •with other motives. 

O 


E LI G IO N affords fuch ftrong mo- 



i tives to the pradice of virtue, and 


guards us by fuch powerful reftraints from the 
temptations of vice, that many have been led 
to fiippoie, that religious principles eve re the 
foie laudable motives of adion. We ought 
neither, they laid, to reward from gratitude, 
nor punifh from refentment; we ought nei¬ 
ther to proted the helplelfnefs of our chil¬ 
dren, nor afford fupport to the infirmities of 
our parents, from natural affedion. All af- 
fedions for particular objeds ought to be ex- 
tinguilhcd in our bread, and one great affec¬ 
tion take the place of all others, the love of 
the Deity, the defire of rendering ourlelves 
agreeable to him, and of directing our condud 
in every refped according to his will. We 
ought not to be grateful from gratitude, we 
ought not to be charitable from humanity, wc 
ought not to be public-fpirited from the love 
of our country, nor generous and juft from 
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the love of mankind. The foie principle and 
motive of our conduit in the performance of 
all thofe different duties, ought to be a fenle 
that God has commanded us to perform them. 
I fhall not at prefent take time to examine 
this opinion particularly; I fhall only obferve, 
that we fhould not have expedited to have 
found it entertained by any fedt, who profefl- 
ed themfelves of a religion in which, as it is 
the firft precept to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, with all our foul, and with 
all our flrength, lb it is the fecond to love our 
neighbour as we love ourfelves; and we love 
ourlelves furely for our own fakes, and not 
merely becaufe we are commanded to do fo. 
That the fenfe of duty fhould be the foie prin- 
ciple of our conduit, is no where the precept 
of Chriftianity ; but that it fhould be the ru¬ 
ling and the governing one, as philolophy, and 
as, indeed, common fenfe diredts. It may be 
a queftion, however, in what cafes our adtions 
ought to arife chiefly cr entirely from a fenfe 
of duty, or from a regard to general rules ; 
and in what cafes fome other fentiment or af-r 
fedtion ought tp concur, and have a principal 
influence. 

The decifion of this queftion, which can¬ 
not, perhaps, be given with any very great 
accuracy, will depend upon two different cir- 
cumftances; ftrft, upon the natural agreeable- 
nefs or deformity of the fentiment or affedlion 
which would prompt us to any adtion inde-r 
pendent of all regard to general rules; and 
jfecqndly, upon the precihcn and e>..adlneL, or 
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the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the general 
rules themfelves. 


I. lurft, I fay, it will depend upon the 
natural agreeablenefs or deformity of the af¬ 
fection itfelf, how far our aCtions ought to 
arife from it, or entirely proceed from a re¬ 
gard to the general rule. 

All thole graceful and admired' a&ions, to 
which the benevolent affections would prompt 
us, ought to proceed as much from the paf- 
lions themfelves, as from any regard to the 
general lules of conduCl. A benefactor thinks 
himfelf but ill requited, if the perfon upon 
whom he has bellowed his good offices, re¬ 
pays them merely from a cold lenfe of duty, 
and without any affeCtion to his perfon. A 
hufband is dillaiisficd with the moll obedient 
wife, when he imagines her conduct is ani¬ 
mated by no other principle belides her regard 
to what the relation Ihe Hands in requires. 
1 hough a ion fhould fail in none of the of¬ 
fices of filial duty, yet if he wants that affec¬ 
tionate reverence which it fo well becomes him 
to feel, the parent may juftly complain of his 
indifference. Nor could a fon be quite fa- 
tished with a parent who, though he per¬ 
formed all the duties of his fituation, had no¬ 
thing of that fatherly fondneis which might 
have been expeCted from him. With regard 
to all fuch benevolent and focial affeftions, it 
is agreeable to fee the lenfe of duty employed 
rather to reflrain than to enliven them, rather 
to hinder us from doing too much, than 
to prompt us to do what we ought. It gives 
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us pleafure to fee a father obliged to check 
his own fondnefs, a friend obliged to let 
bounds to his natural generofitv, a perfon who 
has received a benefit, obliged to reftrain the 
too fanguine gratitude of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard 
to the malevolent and unfocial paffions. We 
ought to reward from the gratitude and ge¬ 
nerality of our own hearts, without any re¬ 
luctance, and without being obliged to re¬ 
flect how great the propriety of rewarding: 
but we ought always to punifh with reluc¬ 
tance, and more from a fenfe of the propriety 
of punifhing, than from any favage difpofi- 
tion to revenge. Nothing is more graceful 
than the behaviour of the man who appears 
to refent the greateft injuries, more from a 
fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper 
objedts of refentment, than from feeling him- 
felf the furies of that difagreeable paffion ; 
who, like a judge, conliders only the general 
rule, which determines what vengeance is 
due for each particular offence ; who, in 
executing that rule, feels lefs for what him-* 
felf has fuffered, than what the offender is 
about to fuffer ; who, though in wrath, re¬ 
members mercy, and is difpofed to interpret 
the rule in the moft gentle and favourable 
manner, and to allow all the alleviations which 
the moft candid humanity could, confidently 
with good fenfe, admit of. 

As the felfifh paftions, according to what 
Jias formerly been obferved, hold in other re- 
fpeds .a fort of middle place, between the 
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focial and unfoclal affedtions, fo do they like- 
wife in this. The purfuit of the objects of 
private intereft, in all common, little, and or¬ 
dinary cafes, ought to flow rather from a 
regard to the general rules which prefcribe 
fuch conduct, than from any pafiion for the 
objects themfelves; but upon more impor¬ 
tant and extraordinary occalions, we fhould 
be awkhvard, infipid, and ungraceful, if the 
objects themfelves did not appear to animate 
us with a confiderable degree of pafiion. To 
be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to lave a fingle (hilling, would degrade 
the molt vulgar tradefman in the opinion of 
all his neighbours. Let his eireumflances he 
ever fo m. an, no attention to any fuch fmall 
matters, for the fake of the things themfelves, 
mull appear in his condudt. His fituation 
may require the mod fevere oeconomy, and 
the moll exadt afliduity: but each particular 
exertion of that afliduity and oeconomy mull 
proceed not fo much from a regard for that 
particular laving or gain, as for the general 
rule which to him prefcribes, with the ut- 
lnoil rigour, fuch a tenour of condudt. His 
parfimony to-day mull not arife from a delire 
of the particular three-pence which he will 
f ive by it, nor his attendance in his (hop from 
a pafiion for the particular ten-pence which 
he will acquire by it: both the one and the 
. other ought to proceed folely from a regard to 
the general rule, which prelcribes, with the 
moll unrelenting leverity, this plan of con- 
dudl to all perfons in his way of life. In this, 
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confifts the difference between the character 
of a mifer and that of a perfon of exa£t ceco- 
nomv and affiduity. T he one is anxious 
about fmall matters for their own hike; the_ 
other attends to them only in confequence of 
the fcheme of life which he has laid down to 


himfelf. 

It is quite otherwife with regard to the 
more extraordinary and important objefts of 
felf-intcreft. A perfon appears mean-lpirited, 
who does not purfue thefe with feme degree 
of earneftnefs for their own fake. We fhould 
defpife a prince who was not anxious about 
conquering or defending a province. We 
fhould have little refpedt for a private gentle¬ 
man who did not exert himfelf to gain an 
eftate, or even a confiderable office, when 
he could acquire them without either mean- 
nefs or injuftice. A member of parliament 
who fhews no keennefs about his own elec¬ 
tion, is abandoned by his friends, as altoge¬ 
ther unworthy of their attachment. Even a 
tradefman is thought a poor-fpirited fellow 
among his neighbours, who docs not bellir 
himfelf to get what they call an extraordinary 
job, or fome uncommon advantage. This 
Ypirit and keennefs conftitutes the difference 
between the man of enterprife and the man 
of dull regularity. Thole great objects of 
ieif-interefl, of which the lofs of acquifition 
quite changes the rank of the peilon, aie the 
objects of the paffion properly called ambi¬ 
tion; apaffion, which, when it keeps within 
the bounds of prudence and juftice, is always 
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admired in the world, and has even fometimes 
a certain irregular greatnefs, which dazzles 
the imagination, when it pafles the limits of 
both thele virtues, and is not only unjuft but 
extravagant. Hence the general admiration 
tor Heroes and Conquerors, and even for 
Statefmen, whole projeds have" been very 
daring and extenlive, though altogether de¬ 
void of juftice; Inch as thofe of the Cardi¬ 
nals of Richlieu and of Retz. The objeds 
of avarice and ambition differ only in their 
greatnefs. A mifer is as furious about a half¬ 
penny, as a man of ambition about the con- 
queft of a kingdom. 

11 . Secondly, I lay, it will depend partly 
upon the precifion and exadnefs, or the loofe- 
nels and inaccuracy of the general rules them- 
ielves, how far our conduct ought to proceed 
entirely from a regard to them. 

The general rules of ahnoft all the virtues, 
the general rules which determine what are 
the offices of prudence, of charity, of gene- 
rofity, of gratitude, of friendihip, are in manv 
refpeds loole and inaccurate, admit of many 
exceptions, and require fo many modifica¬ 
tions, that it is fcarce poflible to regulate our 
condud entirely by a regard to them. The 
common proverbial maxims of prudence, be¬ 
ing founded in univerlal experience, are per¬ 
haps the beft general rules which can be given 
about it. To afl’ed, however, a very ilrid 
and literal adherence to them, would ev idently 
be the molt abfurd and ridiculous pedantry. 
Of all the virtues I have juft now mentioned, 
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gratitude is that, perhaps, of which the rules 
are the raoft precife, and admit of the feweft 
exceptions. That as loon as we can we fhould 
make a return of equal, and if poffible of 
iiiperlor value to the fervices we have received, 
would feem to be a pretty plain rule, and one 
which admitted of fcarce any exceptions. 
Upon the moft fuperficial examination, how¬ 
ever, this rule will appear to be in the higheft 
degree loofe and inaccurate, and to admit of 
ten thoufand exceptions. If your benefactor 
attended you in your ficknefs, ought you to 
attend him in his? or can you fuliil the obli¬ 
gation of gratitude, by making a return of a 
different kind ? If you ought to attend him, 
how long ought you to attend him? The 
fame time which he attended you, or longer, 
and how much longer ? If your friend lent 
you money in your diftrels, ought you to lend 
him money in his ? How much ought 
you tb lend him ? When ought you to lend 
him? Now, or to-morrow, or next month ? 
And for how long a time? It is evident, that 
no general rule can be laid down, by which a . 
precife anfwer can, in all cafes, be given to 
any of thefe queftions. The difference be¬ 
tween his character and yours, between his 
circumftances and yours, may be fuch, that 
you may be perfectly grateful, and juftly re- 
fufe to lend him a halfpenny: and, on the 
contrary, you- may be willing to lend, or 
even to give him ten times the fum which he 
lent you, and yet juftly be accufed of the 
3 blackeft 
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blackeft ingratitude, and of not having ful¬ 
filled the hundredth part of the obligation you 
lie under. As the duties of gratitude, how¬ 
ever, are perhaps the moll facred of ail thofe 
which the benelicent virtues prefcribe to us, fo 
the general rules which determine them are, 
as I faid before, the moft accurate. Thofe 
which al'certain the adions required by friend¬ 
ship, humanity, hofpitality, generality, are 
hill more vague and indeterminate. 

There is, however, one virtue of which 
the general rules determine with the greateft 
exadnefs every external adion which it re¬ 
quires. This virtue is juftice. The rules of 
juftice are accurate in the higheft degree, and 
admit of no exceptions or modifications, hut 
fuch as may be afeertained as accurately as 


the rules thcmfelves, and which generally, 
indeed, flow from the very fame principles 
with them. If I owe a man ten pounds, 
juftice requires that I fhould precii'ely pay 
him ten pounds, either at the time agreed 
upon, or when he demands it. What I ought 
to perform, how much I ought to perform, 
when and where 1 ought, to perform it, the 
whole nature and circum fiances of the adion 
preferibed are all of them precii'ely fixt and 
determined. Though it may he awkward and 
pedantic, therefore, to aft'ed too ftrid an ad¬ 
herence to ilie common rules of prudence or 
gencrolity, there is no pedantry in flicking 
faft by the rules of juftice. On the coutran 
the moft facred regard is due to them; and 
the adions which this virtue requires are nc- 
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ver fo properly performed, as when the chief 
motive for performing them is a reverential 
and religious regard to thofe general rules 
which require them. In the practice of the 
other virtues, our conduct fhould rather he 
diredted by a certain idea of propriety, by a 
certain tafte for a particular tenour of condudl, 
than by any regard to a precife maxim or rule ; 
and w r e fhould confider the end and founda¬ 
tion of the rule, more than the rule itfelf. 
But it is otherwife with regard to juftice : 
the man who in that refines the leaft, and 
adheres with the moft obftinate ftedfaflncfs 
to the general rules themfelves, is the moft 
commendable, and the moft to be depended 
upon. Though the end of the rules of juf¬ 
tice be, to hinder us from hurting our neigh¬ 
bour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 
them, though we could pretend, with fome 
pretext of reafon, that this particular violation 
could do no hurt. A man often becomes a 
villain the moment he begins, even in his own 
heart, to chicane in this manner. The mo¬ 
ment he thinks of departing from the moft 
ftaunch and pofitive adherence to what thofe 
inviolable precepts prefcribe to him, he is no 
longer to be trufted, and *10 man can fay what 
degree of guilt he may not arrive at. The 
thief imagines he does no evil, when he fteals 
from the rich, what he fuppofes they may 
eafily want, and what poffibly they may ne¬ 
ver even know has been ftolen from them. 
The adulterer imagines he does no evil, when 
he corrupts the wife of his friend, provided 

he 
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he covers his intrigue from the fufpicion of 
the hufband, and does not difturb the peace 
of the family. When once we be'giri to give 
way to luch refinements, there is no enor¬ 
mity fo groi's of which we may not be ca¬ 
pable. 

The rules of juftice may be compared to 
the rules of grammar ; the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which criticks lay down 
for the attainment of what is fublime and 
elegant in compofitiom The one, are pre- 
cil’e, accurate, and indifpenfable. The other, 
are loofe, vague, and indeterminate, and pre- 
fent us rather with a general idea of the per¬ 
fection w r e ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible directions for acquiring 
it. A man may learn to write grammatically 
by rule, with the mod abfolute infallibility ; 
and fo, perhaps, he may be taught to act 
juftly. But there are no rules whofe obferv- 
ance will infallibly lead us to the attainment 
of elegance or fublimity in writing, though 
there are fome which may help us, in fome 
meafure, to correct and afeertain the vague 
ideas which we might otherwife have enter¬ 
tained of thofe perfections: and there are no 
rules by the knowledge of which we can in¬ 
fallibly be taught to act upon all occaiions 
with prudence, with juft magnanimity, or 
proper beneficence. Though there are fome 
which may enable us to correct and afeertain, 
in feveral refpe&s, the imperfect ideas which 
we might otherwiic have entertained oi thole 
virtues. 
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It may fometimes happen, that with the 
moft ferious and earneft defire of a&ing fo as 
to deferve approbation, we may miftake the 
proper rules of conduit, and thus be milled 
by that very principle which ought to direit 
us. It is in vain to expect, that in this cafe 
mankind fliould entirely approve of our be¬ 
haviour. They cannot enter into that ablurd 
idea of duty which influenced us, nor go 
along with any of the actions which follow 
from it. There is {till, how'ever, lomething 
refpeitable in the character and behaviour of 
one who is thus betrayed into vice, by a wrong 
fenfe of duty, or by what is called an erro¬ 
neous confcience. How fatally foever he may 
be milled by it, he is ftill, with the generous 
and humane, more the object of commifera- 
tion than of hatred or refentment. They la¬ 
ment the weaknefs of human nature, which 
expoles us to fuch unhappy delufions, even 
while we are moft fincerely labouring after 
perfection, and endeavouring to ad according 
to the beft principle which can poflibly direCt 
us- Falfe notions of religion are almoft the 
only caufes which can occalion any very grofs 
perverfion of our natural fentiments in this 
way; and that principle which gives the 
greateft authority to the rules of duty, is alone 
capable of diftorting our ideas of them in any 
confiderable degree. In all other cale^ com¬ 
mon fenfe is fufficient to direCt us, if not to 
the moft exquifite propriety of conduct, yet 
to fomething which is not very far from it; 
and provided we are in earneft defirous to do 
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Well, our behaviour will always, upon the 
whole, be praife-worthy. That to obey the 
will of the Deity, is the firft rule of duty, all 
men are agreed. But concerning the parti¬ 
cular commandments winch that will may 
impofe upon us, they differ widely from one 
another. In this, therefore, the greateft 
mutual forbearance and toleration is due: 


and though the defence of fociety requires 
that crimes Ihould be punifhed, from what¬ 
ever motives they proceed, yet a good man 
will always punifh them with reluctance, 
when they evidently proceed from falfe no¬ 
tions of religious duty. He will never feel 
againft thofe who commit them that indigna¬ 
tion which he feels againft other criminals, 
but will rather regret, and fometimes even 
admire their unfortunate firmnefs and mag¬ 
nanimity, at the very time that he punilhes 
their crime. In the tragedy of Mahomet, 
one of the fineft of Mr. Voltaire’s, it is well 
reprefented, what ought to be our fentiments 
for crimes which proceed from fuch motives. 
In that tragedy, two young people of different 
f'exes, of the moil innocent and virtuous dif- 
pofitions, and without any other weaknefs 
except what endears them the more to us, a, 
mutual fondnefs for one another, are infti- 
gated by the llrongeft motives of a falfe reli¬ 
gion, to commit a horrid murder, that ihocks 
all the principles of human nature: a vene¬ 
rable old man, who had expreffed the moft 
tender affection for them both, for whom, 
notwithftanding he Was the avowed enemy of 
S 2 their 
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their religion, they had both conceived the 
higheft reverence and edeem, and who was 
in reality their father, though they did not 
know him to be fuch, is pointed out to them 
as a ficrifice which God had exprefsly re¬ 
quired at their hands, and they arc command¬ 
ed to kill him. While they are about exe¬ 
cuting this crime, they are tortured with all 
the agonies which can arife from the druggie 
between the idea of the indifpenfablenefs of 
religious duty on the one fide, and compaf- 
fion, gratitude, reverence for the age, and 
love for the humanity and virtue of the perfon 
whom they are going to deftroy, on the other. 
The reprelentation.of this exhibits one of the 
mod irttereftiflg, and perhaps the mod iii- 
drtiftive fpeftaclc that was ever introduced 
upon any theatre. The fenfe of duty, how¬ 
ever, at lad prevails over all the amiable weak- 
neffes of human nature. They execute the 
crime impofed upon them; hut immediately 
diicover their error, and the fraud which had 
deceived them,and are didrafted with horror, 
remorfe, and refentment. Such as arc our 
fentirttents for the unhappy Seid and Pal¬ 
mira, filch ought we to feet for every perfon 
who is in this manner milled by religion, 
when we are lure that it is really religion 
which milleads him, and not the pretence of 
it, which is made a cover to foine of the word 
of human padions. 

As a perfon may aft wrong by following 
a wrong fenfe of duty, fo nature may forne- 
tinics prevail, and lead him. to aft right in 
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oppofition to it. We cannot in this cafe be 
diipleafed to fee that motive prevail, which 
we think ought to prevail, though the perl'on 
himfelf is fo weak as to think otherwiie. As 
his conduct, however, is the effed of weak¬ 
ness, not principle, we are far from bellow¬ 
ing upon it any thing that approaches to com¬ 
plete approbation. A bigotted Roman Catho- 
lick, who, during the mafia ere of St, Bartho¬ 
lomew, had been fo overcome by companion, 
as to lave fome unhappy Proteftants, whom he 
thought it his duty to deflroy, would not feem 
to be entitled to that high applaule which we 
fhould have bellowed upon him, had he ex¬ 
erted the fame generality with complete fclf- 
approbation. We might be plcafed with the 
humanity of his temper, but we fhould Hill 
regard him with a fort of pity which is alto¬ 
gether inconliftent with the admiration that 
is due to perfeft virtue. It is the fame cafe 
with all the other palhons. We do not dif- 
like to fee them exert themfelves properly, 
even when a falle notion of duty would direct 
the perfon to reftrain them. A very devout 
Quaker, who, upon being (truck upon one 
cheek, inflead of turning up the other, fhould 
fo far forget his literal interpretation of our 
Saviour’s precept, as to bellow fome good 
difcipline upon the brute that infulted him, 
would not be difagreeable to us. We fhould 
laugh and he diverted with his fpirit, and 
rather like him the better for it. But we 
Ihould by no means regard him with that rc- 
ijva and efteem which would feem due to 
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one who, upon a like occafion, had adled 
properly from a juft fenfe of what was pro¬ 
per to be done. No adtion can properly be 
called virtuous, which is not accompanied 
With the fentiment of felf-approbation. 
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PART IV. 


Of the Effect of U t i l i t y upon 
the fentiment of approbation. 

Confiding of one Section. 


C H A P. I. 


Of the beauty ‘which the appearance of 
Utility befloivs tipon all the productions 
of art , and of the extcnfve influence of this 
J'pecies of beauty. 

HAT utility is one of the principal 



fources of beauty has been obferved 


by every body, who has conlidered with any 
attention what conftitutes the nature of beau¬ 
ty. The conveniency of a houfe gives plea- 
fiire to the fpe&ator as well as its regularity, 
and he is as much hurt when he obferves the 
contrary defect, as when he fees the corre- 
fpondent windows of different forms, or the 
door not placed exadly in the middle of the 
building. That the fitnefs of any fyftem or 
machine to produce the end for which it was 
intended, beftows a certain propriety and 
beauty upou the whole, and renders the very 
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thought and contemplation of it agreeable, 
is fo very obvious that nobody has overlook¬ 
ed it. 

1 he caufe too, why utility pleafes, has of 
late been aftigned by an ingenious and agree¬ 
able philofopher, who joins the greateft depth 
of thought to the greateft elegance of expref- 
fion, and poflefles the lingular and happy 
talent of treating the abftrufeft fubjedts not 
only with the moft perfedt perfpicuity, but 
with the moft lively eloquence. The utility 
of any objed, according to him, pleafes the 
mafter by perpetually fuggefting to him the 
pleafure or conveniency which it is fitted to 
promote. Every time he looks at it, he is 
put in mind of this pleafure ; and the objedt 
in this manner becomes a fource of perpetual 
fetisfadKon and enjoyment. The fpedtator 
enters by fympathy into the fentiments of 
the mafter, and neceflarily views the objedt 
under the lame agreeable afpedt. When we 
vifit the palaces of the great, we cannot help 
conceiving the fatisfadtion we fhould enjoy if 
we ourfelves were the mafters, and were pof- 
fefl'ed of io much artlul and ingenioully con¬ 
trived accommodation. A fimilar account is 
given why the appearance of inconveniency 
Ihould render any objedt difagreeable both to 
the owner and to the fpedtator. 

But that this fitneis, this happy contri¬ 


vance of any produdtion of art, fhould often 
he more valued, than the very end for which 
£ it was intended ; and that the exadt adjuft- 
V, . ment of the means for attaining any conve¬ 
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or plcafure, ihould frequently be more 
regarded, than that very f .eonveniency or plea- 
fure in the attainment of which their whole 
merit would feem to cwnfift, has not, fo far 
as I know, been yet taken notice of by any 
body. That this however is very frequently 
the cafe, may be obferved in a thoufand in- 
ftances, both in the moll frivolous and in the 
moft important concerns of human life. 

When a perfon comes into his chamber, 
and finds the chairs all handing in the middle 
of the room, he is angry with his l'ervant, 
and rather than fee them continue in that 
diforder, perhaps tr ices the trouble himfelf to 
let them all in their places with their backs 
to the wall. The whole propriety of this 
new fituation arifes from its luperior conve- 
niency in leaving the floor free and difengag- 
ed. To attain this conveniency he volunta¬ 
rily puts himfelf to more trouble than all he 
could have luffered from the want of it; fince 
nothing was more ealy, than to have fet him¬ 
felf down upon one of them, which is pro¬ 
bably what he does when his labour is over. 
What he wanted therefore, it feems, was not 
fo much this conveniency, as that arrange¬ 
ment of things which promotes it. Yet it is 
this conveniency which ultimately recom¬ 
mends that arrangement, and bellows upon it 
the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the fame manner, that falls 
behind above two minutes in a day, is dc- 
fpifed by one curious in watches. He fells it 
perhaps for a couple of guineas, and pur- 
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chafes another at fifty, which will not lofe 
above a minute in a fortnight. The foie ufe 
of watches, however, is to tell us what o’clock 
it is, and to hinder us from breaking any en¬ 
gagement, or fuffering any other inconveni- 
ency by our ignorance in that particular point. 
But the perl'on fo nice with regard to this 
machine, will not always be found either 
more fcrupuloufly punctual than other men, 
or more anxioufly concerned upon any other 
account, to know precifely what time of day 
it is. What interefts him is not fo much the 
attainment of this piece of knowledge, as the 
perfection of the machine which ferves to at¬ 
tain it. 

How many people ruin themfelves by lay¬ 
ing out money on trinkets of frivolous utility ? 
What pleafes thefe lovers of toys is not fo 
much the utility, as the aptnefs of the ma¬ 
chines which are fitted to promote it. All 
their pockets are ftuffed with little conve- 
niencies. They contrive new pockets, un¬ 
known in the clothes of other people, in order 
to carry a greater number. They walk about 
loaded with a multitude of baubles, in weight 
and fometimes in value not inferior to an or¬ 
dinary Jews-box, fome of which may fome¬ 
times be of fome little ufe, but all of which 
might at all times be very well fpared, and of 
which the whole utility is certainly not worth 
the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard to fueh frivolous 
objects that our conduct is influenced by this 
principle; it is often the fecret motive of the 
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molt ferious and important purfuits of botli 
private and public life. 

The poor man’s fon, whom heaven in its 
anger has vifited with ambition, when he be¬ 
gins to look around him admires the condition 
of the rich. He finds the cottage of his fa¬ 
ther too fmall for his accommodation, and 
fancies he fhould be lodged more at his eafe 
in a palace. He is difpleafed with being 
obliged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fatigue 
of riding on horfeback. He fees his luperiors 
carried about in machines, and imagines that 


in one of thefe he could travel with lefs incon- 
veniency. He feels himfelf naturally indo¬ 
lent, and willing to ferve himfelf with his own 
hands as little as poffible ; and judges, that a 
numerous retinue of fervants would lave him 


from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if 
he had attained all thefe, he would fit ftill con¬ 
tentedly, and be quiet, enjoying himfelf in 
the thought of the happinefs and tranquillity 
of his fituation. He is enchanted with the 
diftant idea of this felicity. It appears in his 
fancy like the life of forne fuperior rank of 
beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he de¬ 
votes himfelf for ever to the purfuit of wealth 
and greatnefs. To obtain the ccnveniencies 
which thefe afford he fubmits in the firft year, 
pay in the firft month of his application, to 
more fatigue of body and more uneafinefs of 
mind than he could have fullered through the 
whole of his life from the want of them. He 
ftudies to diftinguifh himfelf in fome laborious 
profeflion. With the raoft unrelenting induf- 
2 ‘try 
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try he labours night and day to acquire talents 
fuperior to all his competitors. Ke endea¬ 
vours next to bring thole talents info public 
view, ,and with equal affiihiity folicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur¬ 
pose he makes his court to all mankind ; he 
ferves thofe whom he hates, and is obfequi- 
ous to thofe whom he defpifes. Through the 
whole of his life he purfues the idea of a cer¬ 
tain artificial and elegant rep'ofe which he may 
never arrive at, for which he facrifices a real 
tranquillity that is at all times in his power, 
and which,’ if in the extremity of old age he 
fhould at laft attain to it, he will fmd to be 
in no refpeft preferable to that humble fecu- 
rity and contentment which he had abandon¬ 
ed for it. It is then, in the laft dregs of life, 
his body wafted with toil and dileafes, his 
mind galled and ruffled by the memory of a 
thoul'and injuries and difappointments which 
he imagines he lias met with from the injuftice 
of his enemies, or from the perlidy and in¬ 
gratitude of his friends, that he begins at laft 
to find that wealth and greatnefs are mere 
trinkets of frivolous utility, no more adapted 
for procuring eafe of body or tranquillity of 
mind than the tweezer-cafes of the lover of 
toys ; and like them too, more troublefome to 
the perfon who carries them about with him 
than all the advantages they can afford him 
are commodious. There is no other real dif¬ 
ference between them, except that the conve- 
niencies of the one are fomewhat more ob- 
fervable than thofe of the other. The palaces, 
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the gardens, the equipage, the retinue of the 
great are objects of which the obvious conve-, 
niency ftrikes every body. They do not re¬ 
quire that their matters thould point out to us 
wherein confifts their utility. Of our own 
accord we readily enter into it, and by fvm- 
pathy enjoy and thereby applaud the iatisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford him. But 
the curiofity of a tooth-pick, of an ear-picker, 
of a machine for cutting the nails, or of any 
other trinket of the fame kind, is not io ob¬ 
vious. Their convenience may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not fo ftriking, and we 
do not 1b readily enter into the fatisfac- 
tion of the man who poffeffes them. They 
are therefore lefs reafcnahle In bjeels of vanity 
than the magnificence of wealth and greatnefs; 
and in this confifts the foie advantage of thefe 
laft. They more effedunlly gratify that love 
of diilindion fo natural to man. To one who 
was to live alone in a defolatc ifland it might 
he a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a 
palace, or a colledion of fuch fmall conveni¬ 
ences as are commonly contained in a tvreezer- 
cafe, would contribute molt to his happinefs 
and enjoyment. If he is to live in fociety, 
indeed, there can be no companion, becaufe 
in this, as in all other cafes, we conliantly 
pay more regard to the fentiments of the fpec- 
tator, than to thole of the perlbn principally 
concerned, and confidcr rather how his fixa¬ 
tion will appear to other people, than how it 
will appear to himft.lt. It we examine, how¬ 
ever, why the Ipedator diltinguilhes with 
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fuch admiration the condition of the rich and 
the great, we fhall find that it is not fo much 
upon account of the fuperior eafe or pleafure 
which they are fuppofed to enjoy, as of the 
numberlei's artificial and elegant contrivances 
for promoting this eafe or pleafure. He does 
not even imagine that they are really happier 
than other people : but he imagines that they 
pofiefs more means of happinefs. And it is 
the ingenious and artful adjuftment of thofe 
means to the end for which they were intend¬ 
ed, that is the principal fource of his admira¬ 
tion. But in the languor of difeafe, and the 
wearinefs of old age, the pleafures of the vain 
and empty diftindions of greatnefs difappear. 
To one, in this fituation, they are no longer 
capable of recommending thofe toilfome pur- 
fuits in which they had formerly engaged him* 
In his heart he curies ambition, and vainly 
regrets the eafe and the indolence of youth, 
pleafures which are fled for ever, and which 
he has fooliihly facrificed for what, when he 
has got it, can afford him no real fatisfadion. 
In this miferable afped does greatnefs ap¬ 
pear to every man, when reduced either by 
fpleen or difeafe to obferve with attention his 
own fituation, and to confider what it is that 
is really wanting to his happinefs. PoWef and 
riches appear then to be, what they are, enor¬ 
mous and operofc machines contrived to pro¬ 
duce a few trifling conveniencies to the body, 
confifling of fprings the njoft nice and delicate, 
which muft be kept in order with the moll 
anxious attention, and which, in fpite of all 
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our care, are ready every moment to burft into 
pieces, and to crufh in their ruins their un¬ 
fortunate pofleffor. They are immenfe fa¬ 
brics, which it requires the labour, of a life to 
raife, which threaten every moment to over¬ 
whelm the perfon that dwells in them, and 
which while they Hand, though they may 
fave him from fome fmaller inc-onveniencies, 
can protect him from none of the feverer in¬ 
clemencies of the leafon. They keep off the 
fummer (bower, not the winter florm, but 
leave him always as much, and fometiraes 
more expofed than before, to anxiety, to fear, 
and to forrow; to difeafes, to danger, and to 
death. 

But though this fplenetic philofophy, which 
in time of iicknefs or low ipirits is familiar to 
every man, thus entirely depreciates thofe 
great objefts of human defire, when in better 
health and in better lntmour, we never fail to 
regard them under a more agreeable afpect 
Our imagination, which in pain and forrow 
feems to be confined and cooped up within our 
own perfons, in times ot cafe and profperity 
expands itielf to every thing around us. We 
are then charmed with the beauty of that ac¬ 
commodation which reigns in the palaces and 
oeconomy of the great; anti admire how every 
thing is adapted to promote their eafe, to pre¬ 
vent their wants, to gratify their willies, and 
to amufe and entertain their moft frivolous 
defires. If we confider the real fatisfa&ion 
which all thefe things are capable of afford¬ 
ing, by itfelf and feparated from the beauty of 
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that arrangement which is fitted to promote if, 
it will always appear in the higheft degree 
contemptible and trifling. But we rarely 
view it in this abftradt and philofophical light. 
We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmonious- 
movement of the fyftem, the machine or 
ceconomy by means of which it is produced. 
The pleasures of w*ealth and greatnefs, when 
confidered in this complex view, ftrike the 
imagination as fomethiug grand, and beau¬ 
tiful, and noble, of which the attainment is 
well worth all the toil and anxiety which we 
are fo apt to beftow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impofes upon us 
in this manner. It is this deception which 
roufes and keeps in continual motion the in- 
duftry of mankind. It is this which firft 
prompted them to cultivate the ground, to 
build houfes, to found cities and common¬ 
wealths, and to invent and improve all the 
fciences and arts, which ennoble and embeU 
lilh human life ; which have entirely changed 
the whole face of the globe, have turned the 
rude forefts of nature into agreeable and fertile 
plains, and made the tracklcfs and barren 
ocean a new fund of fubfiftence, and the great 
high road of communication to the different 
nations of the earth. The earth by thefe la ¬ 
bours of mankind has been obliged to redouble 
her natural fertility, and to maintain a greater 
multitude of inhabitants. It is to no purpofe, 
that the proud and unfeeling landlord views 
his extenfive fields, and without a thought 

for 
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for the wants of his brethren, in imagination; 
confumes himfelf the whole harveft that grows 
upon them. The homely and vulgar proverb, 
that the eye is larger than the belly, never 
was more fully verified than with regard to 
him. The capacity of his ftomach bears no pro¬ 
portion to the immenfity of his defires, and 
will receive no more than that of the meaneft 
peafant. The reft he is obliged to diftribute' 
among thofe, who prepare, in the niceft man¬ 
ner, that little which he himfelf makes ufe of, 
.among thofe who tit up the palace in which 
this little is to be confumed, among thofe who 
provide and keep in order all the different bau¬ 
bles and trinkets, which are employed in the 
ceconomy of greatnds ; all of whom thus de¬ 
rive from his luxury and caprice, that (bare 
of the necelfaries of life, which they would in 
vain have expe&ed from his humanity or his 
juftice. The produce of the foil maintains at 
all times nearly that number of inhabitants, 
which it is capable of maintaining. The rich 
only feledt from the heap what is moft precious 
and agreeable. They confume little more than 
the poor, and in fpite of their natural fellith- 
nefs and rapacity, though they mean only their 
own conveniency, though the foie end which 
they propoie from the labours of all the thou- 
lands whom they- employ, be the gratification 
of their own vain and inlatiable defires, they 
divide with the poor the produce of all then- 
improvements. They are led by an invilibie 
hand to make nearly the fame diftribution of 
the neceflaries of life, which would have been 
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made, had the earth been divided into equal 
portions among all its inhabitants, and thus 
without intending it, without knowing it. 
advance the intereft of the fociety, and afford 
means to the multiplication of the fpecies. 
When Providence divided the earth among a 
few lordly mailers, it neither forgot nor aban¬ 
doned thofe who feemed to have been left out 
in the partition. Thefe laft too enjoy their 
fhare of all that it produces. In what con- 
ftitutes the real liappinefs of human life, they 
are in no refpedl inferior to thofe who would 
feem fo much above them. In eafe of body 
and peace of mind, all the different ranks of 
life are nearly upon a level, and the beggar, 
who funs himfelf by the fide of the highway, 
poffeffes that fecurity which kings are fighting 
for. 

The fame principle, the fame love of fyf- 
tem, the fame regard to the beauty of order, 
of art and contrivance, frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inftitutions, which tend to 
promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himfelf for the improvement of any 
part of the public police, his conduct does not 
always arife from pure fympathy with the 
happinefs of thofe who are to reap the bene¬ 
fit of it. It is not commonly from a fellow- 
feeling with carriers and waggoneis that a 
public-fpirited man encourages the mending 
of high roads. When the legiilatuie efta- 
blifhes premiums and other encouragements 
to advance the linen or woollen manufac- 
/> tures. 
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tures, its condudt feldom proceeds from pure 
fympathy with the wearer of cheap or fine 
cloth, and much lefs from that With the ma- 
nufadhirer, or merchant. The perfe&ion of 
police, the extenfion of trade and manufac¬ 
turer, are noble and magnificent objedts. The 
contemplation of them pleafes us, and we are 
interefted in whatever can tend to advance 
them. They make part of the great fyftem 
of. government, and the wheels of the poli¬ 
tical machine feem to move with more har¬ 
mony and eafe by means of them. We take 
pleafure in beholding the perfection of fo 
beautiful and grand a fyftem, and we are un- 
eafy till we remove any obftru&ion that can 
in the lead difturb or encumber the regularity 
of its motions. Ail conftittttlons of govern¬ 
ment, however, are valued only in propor¬ 
tion as they tend to promote the happiriefs 
of thofe who live under them. This is their 
foie ufe and end. From a certain fphit of 
fyftem, however, from a certain love of art 
and contrivance, we fortietimes feem to value 
the means more than the end, and to be eager 
to promote the happind's of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, rather from a view to perfect and im¬ 
prove a certain beautiful and orderly fyftem, 
than from any immediate fenfe or feeling of 
what they either fuffer or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateft public fpirit, who 
have Ihewn themfeives in other rdpcQs not 
very fenfible to the feelings of humanity* 
And on the contrary, there have been men of 
the greateft humanity, who feem to Fact 
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been entirely devoid of public fpirit. Every 
man may find in the circle of his acquaintance 
inftances both of the one kind and the other* 
Who bad ever lefs humanity,, or more public 
fpirit, than the celebrated legislator of Mul- 
covy ? The focial and well-natured James the 
Firft of Great-Britain ieems, on the contrary, 
to have had fcarce any paflion, either for the 
glory or the intereft of his country. Would 
you awaken the induftry of the man, who 
feems almoft dead to ambition, it will often 
be to no purpofe to defcribe to him the hap- 
pinefs of the rich and the great; to tell him 
that they are generally Sheltered from the fun 
and the rain, that they are leldom hungry, 
that they are feldom cold, and that they are 
rarely expofed to wearinefs, or to want of any 
kind. The moft eloquent exhortation of this 
kind will have little effe& upon him. If you 
would hope to fuccced, you muft defcribe to 
him the conveniency and arrangement of the 
different apartments in their palaces; you 
rauft explain to him the propriety of their 
equipages, and point out to him the number, 
the order, and the different offices of all their 
attendants. If any thing is capable of making 
impfelfion upon him, this will. Y et all thefe 
things tend only to keep off the fun and the 
rain, to fave them from hunger and cold, 
from want and wearinefs. In the fame man¬ 
ner, if you would implant public virtue in 
the breaft of him, who feems h ted lefs of the 
intereft of his country, it will often be to no 
purpofe to tell him, what fuperior advan¬ 
tages. 


tages the fubjeds of a well-governed date en¬ 
joy; that they are better lodged, that they are 
better clothed, that they are better fed, 
Thel’e considerations will commonly make no 
great impreflion. You will be more likely 
to perluade, if you defcribe the great fyftem 
of public police which procures thefe advan¬ 
tages, if you explain the connexions and de¬ 
pendencies of its Several parts, their mutual 
Subordination to one another, and their ge¬ 
neral fubferviency to the happinefs of the So¬ 
ciety ; if you Show how this fyftem might be 
introduced into his own country, what it is 
that hinders it from taking place there atvpre- 
fent, how thole obftrudions might be re¬ 
moved, and all the leveral wheels of the ma¬ 
chine of government be made to move with 
more harmony and linoothnefa, without grat¬ 
ing upon one another, or mutually retarding 
one another’s motions. It is Scarce poflible 
that a man Should liften to a dil'courfe of this 
kind, and not feel himleff animated to tome 
degree of public Spirit. He will, at leaft for 
the moment, feel Some delire to remove thofe 
obftrudions, and to put into motion So beau¬ 
tiful and So orderly a machine. Nothing 
tends So much to promote public Spirit as the 
ftudy of politics, ot the Several fyllems of civil 
government, their advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, of the conftitution of our own country, 
its Situation, and intereft with regard to fo¬ 
reign nations, its commerce, its defence, the 
disadvantages it labours under, the dangers 
XQ which it may be expoled, how to remove 
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the one, and how to guard againft the other. 
Upon this account political dHquifitions, ii 
juft, and reafonable, and practicable, are of 
all the works of fpeculation the mod ufeful. 
Even the weakeft and the wcrft of them are 
not altogether without their utility. They ferve 
at leaft to animate the public pafliqns of men, 
and roufe them to feek out the means of pro-* 
inoting the happinefs of the fociety. 



CHAP. n. 

Of the beauty which the appearance of utility 
befows upon the char afters and aft ions of 
men ; and how far the perception of this 
beauty may be regarded as one of the origi¬ 
nal principles of approbation . 

T HE characters of men, as well as the 
contrivances of art, or the inftitutions 
©f civil government, may be fitted either to 
promote or to difturb the happinefs both of the 
individual and of the fociety. The prudent, 
the equitable, the aCtivc, refolute, and fober 
character promifes profperity and latisfaCtion, 
both to the perfon himfelf and to every one 
connected with him. The rath, the iuiolent, 
the ilethful, effeminate, and voluptuous, on 
the contrary, forebodes ruin to the individual, 
and misfortune to all who have any thing to 
do with him. The firft turn- of mind has at 
leaft all the beauty which can belong to the 
pioft perfeCt machine that was ever invented 
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lions of the agent and thofe of the fpe&a- 
tors. 

The propriety of generofity and public ipi- 
rit is founded upon the fame principle With 
that of jultice. Generofity is different from 
humanity. Thofe two qualities* which at firft 
light l'eem fo nearly allied,do not always belong 
to the fame perfon. Humanity is the virtue 
of a woman, generofity of a man. The fair lex, 
who have commonly much more tendernefs 
than ours, have l'eldom fo much generality. 
That women rarely make confiderable dona¬ 
tions, is an obfervation of the civil law ' . Hu¬ 
manity confifts merely in the exquilite fellow- 
feeling which the fpedator entertains with the 
fentiments of the perfons principally concerned, 
fo as to grieve for their lufferings, to relent 
their injuries, and to rejoice at their good for¬ 
tune. The molt humane actions require no 
lclf-denial, no felf-command, no great exer¬ 
tion of the fenfe of propriety. They con- 
lilt only in doing what this exquilite fympathy 
would of its own accord prompt us to do. 
But it is otherwife with generofity. We ne¬ 
ver are generous except when in l'ome refpeft 
we prefer iome other perfon to ourfelves, and 
facrifice fornc great and important intereft of 
our own to an equal intereft of a friend or 
of a fuperior. The man who gives up his 
pretenfions to an ollice that was the great ob¬ 
ject of his ambition, becaule he imagines that 
the l'erviees of another are better entitled to 
it; the man who expofes his life to defend 
* Raro mulieres donare folent. 
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that of his friend, which he judges to be of 
more importance; neither of them adt from 
humanity, or becaufe they feel more exqui- 
fitely what concerns that other perfon than 
what concerns themfelves. They both con- 
fider thole oppofite interefts not in the light in 
which they naturally appear to themfelves^ 
but in that in which they appear to others. 
To every by-ftander, the fuccefs or preferva- 
tion of this other perfon may juftly be more 
interefting than their own; but it cannot be 
fo to themfelves. When to the intereft of this 
other perfon, therefore, they facrifice then- 
own, they accommodate themfelves to the 
fentiments of the fpedtator, and by an effort 
of magnanimity adt according to thofe views 
of things which they feel rauft naturally oc¬ 
cur to any third perfon. The foldier who 
throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his officer, would perhaps he but little af~ 
fedted by the death of that officer, if it fhould 
happen without any fault of his own; and a 
very fmall difafter which had befallen hxm- 
ielf might excite a much more lively for- 
row. But when he endeavours to adt fo as 
to deferve applaufe, and to make the impar¬ 
tial fpedlator enter into the principles of his 
condudt, he feels, that to every body but 
himfelf, his own life is a trifle compared with 
that of his officer ; and that when he lacri- 
fices the one to the other, he adts quite pro-* 
perly and agreeably to what would be the 
natural apprehenfions of every impartial by* 
ftander. . i; . 
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I believe, that this is univerfally the cafe.^ 
But ftill I affirm, that it is not the view of 
this utility or hurtfulnels which is either the 
firlt or principal i'ource of our approbation and 
dii'approbation. Thefe fentiments are no 
doubt enhanced and enlivened by the percep¬ 
tion of the beauty or deformity which refults 
from this utility or hurtfulrrel's. But ftill, I 
fay, they are originally and effentially diffe¬ 
rent from this perception. 

For hr ft of all, it feems impoffible that the 
approbation of virtue fhould be a fentiment or 
the fame kind with that by which we approve 
of a convenient and well-contrived building; 
or that we fhoukl have no other realbn for 
praifing a man than that for which wc com¬ 
mend a cheft of drawers. 


And fecondly, it will be found, upon exa¬ 
mination, that the uftffilnefs of any difpofi- 
tion of mind is feldom the firft ground of our 
approbation; and that the fentiment of appro¬ 
bation always involves in it a fenfe of pro¬ 
priety quite diftintt from the perception of 
utility. 1 We may oblervc this with regard to 
all the qualities which are approved of as 
virtuous, both thole which, according to this 
fyftem, are originally valued as ufeful to our- 
lelvcs, as well as thofe which are efteemed on 
account of their ufefulnefs to others. 

The qualities moft ufeful to ourfelves are, 
iirft of all, fuperior reafon and underftand- 
ing, by which we are capable of difeerning 
the remote confequences of all our aftions, 
and of forefeeing the advantage or detriment 
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which is likely to relult from them: and fe- 
condly, felf-command, by which we are en- 
abled to abftain from prefent pleafure or to 
endure prefent pain, in order to obtain a great-* 
er pleafure or to avoid a greater pain in fome 
future time. In the union of thofe two qua- 
iities conlifts the virtue of prudence, of all the 
virtues that which is moll ufeful to the indi¬ 
vidual. 

With regard to the firft of thofe qualities, 
it has been obferved on a former occafion, 
that fuperior reafon and underftanding are 
originally approved of as juft and right and 
accurate, and not merely as ufeful or advan¬ 
tageous. It is in the abftrufer fciences, par¬ 
ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics, 
that the greateft and moft admired exertions 
of human reafon have been dil’played. But 
the utility of thofe fciences, either to the in¬ 
dividual or to the public, is not very obvious, 
and to prove it, requires a difeuflion which is 
not always very eafily comprehended. It 
was not, therefore, their utility which firft 
recommended them to the public admiration. 
This quality was but little infilled upon, till 
it became neceftary to make fome reply to the 
reproaches of thofe, who, having themfelves 
no tafte for fuch fublime difeoveries, endea¬ 
voured to depreciate them as ufelels. 

That fclf-comaaand, in the fame manner, 
by which, we reftrain our prefent appetites, in 
order to gratify them more, lully upon ano¬ 
ther occafion, is approved of, as much under 
the afpedl of propriety, as under that of uti- 
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lity. When we aft in this manner, the fen--' 
timents which influence our conduct ieenv 


exadly to coincide with thofe of the fpedatoi. 
The fpedator does not feel the felicitations 
of our prefent appetites. To him the pleafure 
which we are to enjoy a week hence, or a 
year hence, is juft as interesting as that which 
we are to enjoy this moment.' W hen for the 
fake of the prefent, therefore, we fieri bee the 
future, our ccndud appears to him abfurd 
and extravagant in the higheft degree, and he 
cannot enter into the principles which influence 
it. On the contrary, when we ahftain from 
prefent pleafure, in order to fecure greater 
pleafure to come, when we ad as if the re¬ 
mote objed interefts us as much as that 
which immediately prefleft upon the ienfes, 
as our affedions exadly correfpond with his 
own, he cannot fail to approve of our beha¬ 
viour: and as lie knows from experience how 
few are capable of this felf-command, he looks 
Upon our ccndud with a confiderable degree 
pf wonder and admiration. Hence ariles 
that eminent efteem with which all men na¬ 
turally regard a fteady perieverance in the 
pradice of frugality, imluftry, and application, 
though direded to no other purpofe than the 
acquiiition of fortune.' The refolute firmflefs 
of the perfon who ads in this manner, and in 
order to obtain a great though remote advan¬ 
tage, not only gives up all prefent pleafures, 
but endures the greateft tabonr both ot mind 
and body, neceffarity commands out appro¬ 
bation. That view of his intereft and hap- 
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pinefs which appears to regulate his conduct, 
•exactly tallies with the idea which we na¬ 
turally form of it. There is the moft perfect 
correspondence between his fentiments and 
our own, and at the fame time, from our ex¬ 
perience of the common weaknefs of human 
nature, it is a correfpondence which we could 
not reafonably have expected. We not only 
approve, therefore, but in fome meafure ad¬ 
mire his conduct, and think it worthy of a 
confiderable degree of applaufe. It is the 
confcioufnefs of this merited approbation and 
efteem which is alone capable of fupporting 
the agent in this tenour of conduft. The 
pleafure which we are to enjoy ten years hence 
interefts us fo little in comparifon with that 
which we may enjoy to-day, the paflion which 
the firft excites, is naturally fo weak in com¬ 
parifon with that violent emotion which the 
Second is apt to give occafion to, that one 
could never be any balance to the other, un- 
lefs it w r as fupported by the fenfe of propriety, 
by the confcioufnefs that we merited the efteem 
and approbation of every body, by a&ing in 
the one way, and that we became the proper 
objects of their contempt and derifion by be¬ 
having in the other. 

humanity, juftice, generofity, and public 
fpirit, are the qualities moft ufeful to others. 
Wherein conftfts the propriety of humanity 
and juftice has been explained upon a former 
pccafion, where it was fhewn how much our 
efteem and approbation of thole qualities de¬ 
pended upon the concord between the affec*- 
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for promoting the moll agreeable purpofe: 
and the fecond all the deformity of the moll 
awkward and clumfy contrivance. What in- 
ftitution of government could tend fo much 
to promote the happinefs of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wifdom and virtue? 
All government is but an imperfed remedy 
for the deficiency of thefe. Whatever beauty, 
therefore, can belong to civil government 
upon account of its utility, mull in a far fu- 
perior degree belong to thefe. On the con-* 
trary, what civil policy can be fo ruinous and 
defixudive as the vices of men? The fatal 
effeds of bad government arife from nothing, 
but that it does not fufficiently guard againll 
the mifchiefs which human wickednefs gives 
occalion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac¬ 
ters appear to derive from their ufefulnefs or 
inconveniency, are apt to ftrike, in a. pecu¬ 
liar manner, thofe who. confider, in. an abftradt 
and philofophical light, the adions and con- 
dud of mankind. When a pliilofopher goes 
to examine why humanity is approved of, ox- 
cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himfelf, in a very dear and diftind manner, 
the conception of any one particular adion 
either of cruelty or of humanity, but is com¬ 
monly contented with the vague and inde¬ 
terminate idea which the general names oi 
thofe qualities fuggcll to him. But it is in 
particular inllances only that the propriety or 
impropriety, the merit or demerit of adions 
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is very obvious and difcernible. It is only 
when particular examples are given that we 
perceive diftin&ly either the concord or difa- 
greement between our own affections and thofe 
of the agent, or feel a focial gratitude arife to¬ 
wards him in the one cafe, or a fympathetic 
refentment in the other. When we conlider 
virtue and vice in an abftraft and general 
manner, the qualities by which they excite 
thefe feveral fentiments feem in a great raea- 
fure to difappear, and the fentiments them-, 
felves become lefs obvious and difcernible. 
On the contrary, the happy effects of the one 
and the fatal confequences of the other feem 
then to rife up to the view, and as it were to 
Hand out and diftinguifh themfelves from all 
the other qualities of either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author 
who iirft explained why utility pleafes, has 
been fo flruck with this view of things, as to 
refolve our whole approbation of virtue into 
a perception of this fpecies of beauty which 
refults from the appearance of utility. No 
qualities of the mind, he obferves, are ap¬ 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful 
or agreeable either to the perfon himfelf or 
to others; and no qualities are difapproved of 
as vicious but fuch as have a contrary tendency. 
And Nature, indeed, feems to have lo hap¬ 
pily adjufted our fentiments of approbation 
and disapprobation, to the conveniency both 
of the individual and of the fociety, that af¬ 
ter the ftri&eft examination it will be found, 
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It is the fame cafe with the greater exer¬ 
tions of public fpirit. When a young officer 
expofes his life to acquire fome inconfiderable 
addition to the dominions of his fovereign, it 
is not, becaufe the acquifition of the new ter¬ 
ritory is, to himfclf, an object more defirable 
than the prefervation of his own life. To 
him his own life is of infinitely more value 
than the conqueft of a whole kingdom for the 
ftate which he ferves. But when he com¬ 
pares thofe two objects with one another, he 
does not view them in the light in which 
they naturally appear to himfclf, but in that 
in which they appear to the nation he fights 
for. To them the l'uccefs of the war is of the 
higheft importance; the life of a private per- 
fon of fcarce any Confcquence. When he puts 
himfelf in their fituation, he immediately feels 
that he cannot he too prodigal of his blood, 
if, by iliedding it, he can promote fo valuable 
a purpole. In thus thwarting, from a fenfe of 
duty and propriety, the ftrongell of all natu¬ 
ral propenfities, confifts the heroifm of his 
conduct. There is many an honeft Engliffi- 
man, who, in his private llation, would be 
more ierioufly difturbed by the Id's of a guinea, 
than by the national Ids of Minorca, who 
yet, had it been in his power to defend that 
fortrefs, would have iacrificed his life a thou- 


fand times rather than, through his fault, 
have let it fall into the hands of the enemy. 
When the iirft Brutus led forth his own ions to 
a capital pimiihment, becaufc they had con- 
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fpired againft the rifing liberty of Rome, he 
facriiiced what, if he had confulted his own 
breaft only, would appear to be the ftronger 
to the weaker affeCtiort; Brutus ought na¬ 
turally to have felt much more for the death 
of his own fons, than for all that probably 
Rome could have fuffered from the want of 
fo great an example. But he viewed them, 
not with the eyes of a father, but with thofe 
of a Roman citizen. He entered fo tho J 
roughly into the fentiments of this laft charac¬ 
ter, that he paid no regard to that tye, by 
which he himfelf was connected with them ; 
and to a Roman citizen, the fons even of 
Brutus feemed contemptible, when put into 
the balance with the fmalleft intereft of 
Rome. In thefe and in all other cafes of this 


kind, our admiration is not fo much founded 
upon the utility, as upon the unexpected,- 
and on that account the great, the iioble, and 
exalted propriety of fuch aCtions. This utili¬ 
ty, when we come to view it, beftows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, and upon 
that account ftill further recommends them to 
our approbation. This beauty, however, is 
chiefly perceived by men of reflection and fpe- 
culation, and is by no means the quality which 
firft recommends fuch actions to the natural 
fentiments of the bulk of mankind. 

It is to be oblerved, that fo far as the fenti-» 
ment of approbation arifes from the percep-* 
tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refc-* 
rence of any kind to the fentiments of others# 
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E it was poffible, therefore, that a perfon 
fhould grow up to manhood without any com¬ 
munication with fociety, his own adions 
might, notwithftanding, be agreeable or dif- 
agreeable to him on account of their tendency 
to his happinefs or difadvantage. He might 
perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance, and good conduct, and a deformity 
in the oppofite behaviour: He might view his 
own temper and charader with that fort of 
fatisfadion with which we confider a well- 
contrived machine, in the one cafe; or with 
that fort of diftalte and diifatisfadion with 
which we regard a very awkward and cluml'y 
contrivance, in the other. As thefe percep¬ 
tions, however, are merely a matter of tafte, 
and have all the feeblenefs and delicacy of 
that fpecies of perceptions, upon the juftnefs 
of which what is properly called tafte is found¬ 
ed, they probably would not be much attend¬ 
ed to by one in his folitary and iniferable con¬ 
dition. Even though they fhould occur to 
him, they would by no means have the fame 
effed upon him, antecedent to his connexion 
with fociety, which they would have in con- 
fequence of that connexion. He would not 
be caft down with inward fharne at the 
thought of this deformity ; nor would he he 
elevated with i'ccret triumph of mind from the 
confcioufnefs of the contrary beauty. He 
would not exult from the notion of deferving 
reward in the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of meriting punifhment in the other. 
All fuch fentiments fuppole the idea of fon>e 
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other being, who is the natural judge of the 
perfon that feels them; and it is only by fym- 
pathy with the decifions of this arbiter of his 
conduit, that he can conceive, either the tri¬ 
umph of felf-applaufe, or the fhame of felf- 
condemnation, 
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Of the Ineluence of Custom and 
Fashion upon t.he fentiments of 
moral approbation and difapproba- 
tion. 


Confifting of one Section. 
CHAP. I. 

Of the influence of ciflom and fafloion upon our 
notions of beauty and deformity . 

T here are other principles befides 
thofe already enumerated, which have 
a confiderable influence upon the moral fenti¬ 
ments of mankind, and are the chief caufes of 
the many irregular and difcordant opinions 
which prevail in different ages and nations 
concerning what is blamable or praife-worthy. 
Thefe principles are cuftom and fafhion, prin¬ 
ciples which extend their dominion over our 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 

When two objects have frequently been 
feen together, the imagination acquires a ha¬ 
bit of palTing eafily from the one to the other. 
If the firft appear, we lay our account that 
the fecond is to follow. Of their own accord 
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they put us in mind of one another, and the 
attention glides eafily along them. Though, 
independent of cuftom, there fhould be no real 
beauty in their union, yet v/hen cuftom has 
thus connected them together, we feel an im¬ 
propriety in their feparation. The one we 
think is awkward when it appears without its 
ufual companion. We mifs fomething which 
we expected to find, and the habitual arrange¬ 
ment of our ideas is difturbed by the difap- 
pointment. A fuit of clothes, for example, 
feems to want fomething if they are without 
the moft infignificant ornament which ufually 
accompanies them, and we find a meannefs or 
awkwardnefs in the abfence even of a haunch 
button. When there is any natural propriety 
in the union, cuftom increafes our fenfe of it, 
and makes a different arrangement appear ftill 
more difagreeable than it would otherwife 
ieein to be. Thofe who have been accuf- 
t.omed to fee things in a good tafte, are more 
difgufted by whatever is clumfy or awkward. 
Where the conjunction is improper, cuftom 
either diminifties, or takes away altogether, 
our fenfe of the impropriety. Thofe who 
have been accuftomed to flovenly diforder lofe 
all fenfe of ncatnefs or elegance. The modes 
of furniture or drefs, which feem ridiculous to 


ftrangers, give no offence to the people who 


are ufed to them. 

- Fafhion is different from cuftom, or rather 
is a particular fpecies of it. That is not the 
fafhion which every body wears, but which 
wear who are of a high rank, or cha¬ 
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rafter. The graceful, the eafy, and com¬ 


manding manners of the great, joined to the 
ufual richnefs and magnificence of their drefs, 
give a grace to the very form which they hap¬ 
pen to beftow upon it. As long as they con¬ 
tinue to ufe this form, it is connefted in our 
imaginations with the idea of fomething that 
is genteel and magnificent, and though in lt- 
felt it Ihould be indifferent, it feems, on ac¬ 
count of this relation, to have fomething 
about it that is genteel and magnificent too. 
As foon as they drop it, it lofes all the grace 
which it had appeared to poflels before ; and, 
being now ufed only by the inferior ranks of 
people, feems to have fomething of their rriean- 
nefs and awkwardnefs. 

Drefs and furniture are allowed by all the 
world to be entirely under the dominion of 
cuftom and falhion. The influence of thofe 
principles, however, is by no means confined 
to fo narrow a fphere, but extends itfelf to 
whatever is in any refpeft the objeft of tafte, 
to mufic, to poetry, to architefture. The 
modes of drefs and furniture are continually 
changing, and that falhion appearing ridicu¬ 
lous to-day which was admired five years ago, 
we are experimentally convinced that it owed 
its vogue chiefly or entirely to cuftom and fa¬ 
lhion. Clothes and furniture are not made of 
very durable materials. A well-fancied coat 
is done in a twelve-month, and cannot con¬ 
tinue longer to propagate, as the falhion, that 
form according to which it was made. The 
modes of furniture change lef 3 rapidly than 
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thofe of drefs ; becaufe furniture is commonly 
more durable. In five or fix years, however, 
it generally undergoes an entire revolution, 
and every man in his own time fees the fa¬ 
fhion in this refpeCt change many different 
ways. The productions of the other arts are 
much more lafting, and, when happily ima¬ 
gined, may continue to propagate the fafhion 
of their make for a much longer time. A 
well-contrived building may endure many cen¬ 
turies : a beautiful air may be delivered down* 
by a fort of tradition, through many fucceflive 
generations : a well-written poem may laft 
as long as the world; and all of them continue 
for ages together, to give the vogue to that 
particular ftyle, to that particular tafte or man¬ 
ner, according to which each of them was 
compofed. Few men have an opportunity of 
feeing in their own times, the fafhion in any 
of thefe arts change very confiderably. Few 
men have fo much experience and acquaint¬ 
ance with the different modes which have ob¬ 
tained in remote ages and nations, as to be 
♦Ji^roughly reconciled to them, or to judge 
with impartiality between them, and what 
takes place in their own age and country. 
Few men therefore are willing to allow that 
cuftom or fafhion have much influence upon 
their judgments concerning what is beautiful, 
or otherwife, in the .productions of any of 
thofe arts; but imagine, that all the rules, 
which they think ought to obferved in each 
of them, are founded upon reafon and nature, 
not upon habit or prejudice. A very little at¬ 
tention, 
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tention, however, may convince them of the 
contrary, and fatisfy them, that the influence 
of cuftom and falhion over drefs and furniture, 
is not more abfolute than over architecture, 


poetry, and mufic. 

Can any reafon, for example, be afligned 
why the Doric capital ihould be appropriated 
to a pillar, whofe height is equal to eight dia¬ 
meters ; the Ionic volute to one of nine; and 
the Corinthian foliage to one of ten ? The 
propriety of each of thofe appropriations can 
be founded upon nothing but habit and cuftom. 
The eye having been ufed to fee a particular 
proportion connected with a particular orna¬ 
ment, would be offended if they were not 
joined together. Each of the live orders has 
its peculiar ornaments, which cannot be 
changed for any other, without giving offence 
to all thofe who know any thing of the rules 
of architecture. According to fome architects, 
indeed, fuch is the exquifite judgment with 
which the ancients have afligned to each order 
its proper ornaments, that no others can be 
found which are equally fuitable. It feems, 
however, a little difficult to be conceived that 
thefe forms, though, no doubt, extremely 
agreeable, Ihould be the only forms which can 
fuit thofe proportions, or that there Ihould 
not be five hundred others which, antecedent 
to eftabliflied cuftom, would have fitted them 
equally well. When cuftom, however, has 
eftablilhed particular rules of building, pro¬ 
vided they ate not abfolutely uureafonable, it 
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is abfurd to think of altering them for others 
which are only equally good, or even for 
others which, in point of elegance and beauty, 
have naturally fome little advantage over them. 
A man would be ridiculous who fhould ap¬ 
pear in public with a luit of clothes quite dif¬ 
ferent from thole which are commonly worn, 
•though the new drels fhould in itlelf be ever 
lb graceful or convenient. And there feems 
to be an abfurdity of the fame kind in orna¬ 
menting a houfe after a quite different man¬ 
ner from that which cuftom and fafhion have 


prelcrihed ; though the new ornaments fhould 
in theml’elves be fomewhat luperior to the 


common ones. 

According to the ancient rhetoricians, a cer¬ 
tain meafure or verfe was by nature appro¬ 
priated to each particular fpecies of writing, 
as being naturally expreflive of that character, 
fentiment, or paflion, which ought to predo¬ 
minate in it. One verfe, they faid, was lit 
for grave and another for gay works, which 
could not, they thought, be interchanged 
without the greatefl impropriety. The ex¬ 
perience of modern times, however, feems to 
contradict this principle, though in itfelf it 
would appear to be extremely probable. 
Wluit is the burlefque verfe in Englifh is the 
heroic verfe in French* The tragedies of 
•Racine and the Heniiad of Voltaire, are in 
the fame verfe with, 


Thus faid to my lady the knight full of care. 


The 
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•The burlefque verfe in French, on the con¬ 
trary, is pretty much the lame with the he™ 
yoic verfe ot ten fyllables in Fngliln. Cui- 
tom has made the one nation affociate the 
ideas of gravity, fublimity, and ferioulnefs, to 
that meafure which the other has connected 
with whatever is gay, flippant, and ludicrous. 
Nothing would appear more abfurd in F.ng- 
lilh than a tragedy written in the Alexandrine 
verfes of the French; or in French, than a 
work of the fame kind in verfes of ten lyl¬ 
lables. 

An eminent artift will bring about a con- 
hderable change in the eftablifhed modes of 
each of thofe arts, and introduce a new la- 
lhion of writing, raufic, or architecture. As 
the drefs of an agreeable man of high rank re¬ 
commends itleli, and how peculiar and fantal- 
tical foever, comes foon to be admired, and 
imitated.; lb the excellencies of an eminent 
matter recommend his peculiarities, and his 
manner becomes the lalhionabie ftyle in the 
art which he praCtifes. The tafte ol the Ita¬ 
lians in riiufic and architecture has, within 
thefe fifty years, undergone a confiderable 
change, from imitating the peculiarities ot 
fome eminent matters in each of thole arts. 
Seneca is acculed by Quintilian of having, 
corrupted the tafte ot the Romans, and ot 
having introduced a frivolous prettinels in the 
room of majeftic reafon and mafculine elo¬ 
quence. Salluft and Tacitus have by others 
been charged with the lame accutation, tho 
in a different manner. They gave reputation. 
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it is pretended, to a ftyle,which, though in the 
higheft degree eoncife, elegant, expreffive, 
and even poetical, wanted, however, eafe, 
lirnplicity, and nature, and was evidently the 
production of the moll laboured and ftudied 
affectation. How many great qualities rtiuft 
that writer poffefs who can thus render his 
very faults agreeable ? After the praife of 
refining the tafte of a nation, the higheft 
eulogy, perhaps, which can be bellowed upon 
any author is to fay, that he corrupted it. In 
our own language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift 
have each of them introduced a manner differ¬ 
ent from what was praCtifed before, into all 
works that are written in rhyme, the one in 
long verfes, the other in fhort. The quaint- 
neis of Butler has given place to the plainnefs 
of Swift. The rambling freedom of Dryden, 
and the correCt but often tedious and profaic 
languor of Addifon, are no longer the objeCts 
of imitation, but all long verfes are now writ¬ 
ten after the manner of the nervous precifion 



of Mr. Pope. 

Neither is it only over the productions of 
the arts, that cuftom and falhion exert their 
dominion. The}/ influence our judgments, 
in the fame manner, with regard to the beau¬ 
ty of natural objeCts. What various and op*, 
pofite forms are deemed beautiful in different 
fpecies of things ! The proportions which are 
admired in one animal, are altogether differ¬ 
ent from thofe which are efteemed in an¬ 


other. Every clafe of things has its own 
peculiar conformation, which is approved of, 
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and has a beauty of its own, diftinft from 
that of every other fpecies. It is upon this 
account that a learned Jefuit, father Buffier, 
has determined that the beauty of every objed 
confifts in that form and colour, which is moll 
ufual among things of that particular fort to 
which it belongs. Thus, in the human form, 
the beauty of each feature lies 'in a certain 
middle equally removed from a variety of 
other forms that are ugly. A beautiful nole, 
for example, is one that is neither very long, 
nor very Ihort, neither very ftraight, nor very 
crooked, but a fort of middle among all thefe 
extremes, and lels different from any one of 
them, than all of them are from one another. 

It is the form which Nature feems to have 
aimed at in them all, which, however, fhe 
deviates from in a great variety of ways, and 
very feklom hits exadtly ; but to which all 
thofe deviations Hill bear a very ftrong refem- 
blance. When a number of drawings are made 
after one pattern, though they may all mifs it * 
in forne refpe&s, yet they will all refemble it 
more than they refemble one another ; the ge¬ 
neral character of the pattern will run through 
them all; the moll lingular and odd will be 
thofe which are moll wide of it; and though 
very few will copy it exactly, yet the moll ac¬ 
curate delineations will bear a greater refem- 
blance to the moll carelefs, than the carelefs 
ones will bear to one another. In the fame 
manner, in each fpecies of creatures, what is 
moll beautiful bears the ftrongell characters of 
the general fabric of the fpecies, and has the 
4 ftrongeft 
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• ftrongeft refemblance to the greater part «f 
the individuals with which it is clafled. Mon¬ 
itors, on the contrary, or what is perfectly 
deformed, are always molt lingular and odd, 
and have the leaft refemblance to the genera¬ 
lity of that fpecies to which they belong. And 
thus the beauty of each fpecies, though in one 
fenfe the rare ft of all things, becaule few in¬ 
dividuals hit this middle form exa&ly, yet in 
another, Is the molt common, becaule all the 
deviations from it referable it more than they 
•refemble one another. The moil cuflomary 
form, therefore, is in each fpecies of things, 
according to him, the moll beautiful. And 
hence it is that a certain practice and expe¬ 
rience in contemplating each fpecies of objeds 
is requilite, before we can judge of its beauty, 
or know wherein the middle and moft ufual 
form confifts. The niceft judgment concern¬ 
ing the beauty of the human fpecies, will not 
help us to judge of that of flowers, or hol ies, 
or any other fpecies of things. It is for the 
lame reafon that in different climates, and 
where different cuftoms and ways of living 
take place, as the generality of any fpecies re¬ 
ceives a different conformation from thole cir- 
cumftances, fo different ideas of its beauty 
prevail. The beauty of a Moorilh is not ex¬ 
actly the fame with that of an Englilh horfe. 
What different ideas are formed in different 
nations concerning the beauty of the human 
fhape and countenance ! A fair complexion is 
a (hocking deformity upon the coaft of Guinea. 
Thick lips and a flat nofe arc a beauty. In 
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lome nations long ears that hang down upon 
the ihouklers are the objects of univerfal ad¬ 
miration. In China, if a lady’s foot is fo large 
as to be lit to walk upon, Ihe is regarded as a 
mo niter of uglinefs. Some of the favage na¬ 
tions in North America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children, and thus fqueeze 
them, while the bones are tender and griftly, 
into a form that is almoft perfectly fquare. 
Europeans are aftonilhed at the ablurd barba¬ 
rity of this practice, to which l'ome miffiona- 
ries have imputed the fingular fiupidity of 
thofe nations among whom it prevails. But 
when they condemn thofe lavages, they do 
not reflect that the ladies in Europe had, till 
within thel'e very few years, been endeavour¬ 
ing, for near a century part, to fqueeze the 
beautiful roundnefs of their natural ihape into 
a fquare form of the fame kind. And that, 
notwithllanding the many diftortions and dif- 
eafes which this practice was known to occa- 
fion, cuftom had rendered it agreeable among 
feme of the moft civilized nations which, 
perhaps, the world ever beheld. 

Such is the fyftem of this learned and in¬ 
genious father, concerning the nature of beau¬ 
ty ; of which the whole charm, according to 
him, would thus ieem to arife from its falling 
in with the habits which cuftom had irnpreH- 
ed upon the imagination, with regard to things 
of each particular kind. I cannot, ho\vever, 
be induced to believe that our fenfe even of 
external^beauty is founded altogether on 
cullom. ' The utility of any form, its fitnefs 
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for the ufeful purpofes for which it was in¬ 
tended, evidently recommends it, and renders 
it agreeable to us, independent of cuftom. Cer¬ 
tain colours are more agreeable than others, 
and give more delight to the eye the ftrft time 
it ever beholds them. A fmooth furface is 
more agreeable than a rough one. Variety is 
more pleafing than a tedious undiverfified uni¬ 
formity. Connected variety, in which each 
pew appearance feems to be introduced by 
what went before it, and in which all the ad¬ 
joining parts feem to have fome natural rela¬ 
tion to one another, is more agreeable than a 
disjointed and diforderly alfemblage of uncon¬ 
nected objects. But though I cannot admit 
that cuftom is the foie principle of beauty, yet 
I can fo far allow the truth of this ingenious 
fyftem as to grant, that there is fcarce any one 
external form fo beautiful as to pleafe, if quite 
contrary to cuftom, and unlike whatever we 
have been ufed to in that particular fpecies 
of things: or fo deformed as not to be 
agreeable, if cuftom uniformly fupports it, 
and habituates us to fee it in every fingle in¬ 
dividual of the kind. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the influence of ctflom and fajhion upon 
moral fentbnents. 

S INCE our fentiments concerning beauty 
of every kind, are fo much influenced by 
cuftom and falhion, it cannot be expeded, 
that thofe, concerning the beauty of conduct, 
fbould be entirely exempted from the domi¬ 
nion of thofe principles. Their influence 
here, however, feems to be much lefs than it 
is every where elfe. There is, perhaps, no 
form of external objeds, how abfurd and fan- 
taftical foever, to which cuftom will not re¬ 
concile us, or which falhion will not render 
even agreeable. But the charaders and con- 
dud of a Nero, or a Claudius, are what no 
cuftom will ever reconcile us to, what no fa- 
Ihion will ever render agreeable; but the one 
will always be the objed of dread and hatred ; 
the other of fcom and derifion. The princi¬ 
ples of the imagination, upon which our fenfe 
of beauty depends, are of a very nice and de¬ 
licate nature, and may eafily be altered by ha¬ 
bit and education: but the fentiments of moral 
approbation and difapprobation, are founded 
pn the ftrongeft and *,ioft vigorous paffions of 
human nature ; and though they may be 
fomewhat warpt, canngt be entirely per¬ 
verted. 

But 
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But though the influence of cuftom and fa- 
fhion, upon moral fehtiments, is not altoge¬ 
ther fo great, it is however perfectly funilar to 
what it is every where elle. When cuftom 
and fafhion coincide with the natural princi¬ 


ples of right and wrong, they heighten the 
delicacy of our fentiments, and increafe our 
abhorrence for every' thing which approaches 
to evil. Thofe who have been educated in 
what is really good company, not in what is 
commonly called fuch, who have been accui- 
tomed to fee nothing in the perfons whom 
they efteemed and lived with, but juftice, 
modefty, humanity, and good order ; are 
more fhccked with whatever feems to be in- 
confiftent with the rules which thofe virtues 
prefcribe. Thofe, on the contrary, who have 
had the misfortune to be brought up amidft 
violence, licentioufnefs, falfehood, and injuftice, 
lofe, though not all fenfe of the impropriety 
of fuch condudt, yet all fenfe of its dreadful 
enormity, or of the vengeance and punilhment 
due to it. They have been familiarized with 
it from their infancy, cuftom has rendered it 
habitual to them, and they are very apt to re¬ 
gard it as, what is called, the way of the world; 
fomething which either may, or mult be 
pradtifed, to hinder us from being the dupes of 
our own integrity. 

Falhion too will fometimes give reputation 
to a certain degree of diforder, and, on the 
contrary, difeountenance qualities which de- 
ferve efteem. In the reign of Charles II. a 
decree of licentioufnefs was deemed the cha- 
b radteriftic 
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raCteriftic of a liberal education. It was con¬ 
nected, according to the notions of thofe times, 
with generofity, Tincerity, magnanimity, loyal¬ 
ty, and proved that the perfon who aCted in 
this manner, Was a gentleman* and not a pu¬ 
ritan ; feverity of manners, arid regularity of 
conduct, on the other hand, were altogether 
unfafhionable, and were connected, in the 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, 
hypocrify, and low manners. To fuperficial 
minds, the vices of the great feem at all times 
agreeable. They conneCt them, not only with 
the fplendour of fortune, but with many fu- 
periour virtues, which they afcribe to their fu- 
periofs ; with the fpirit of freedom and inde¬ 
pendency, with franknefs, generofity, huma¬ 
nity, and politencfs. The virtues ol the infe¬ 
rior ranks of people, on the contrary, their par- 
fimonious frugality, their painful indtiftry, and. 
rigid adherence to rules, feem to them mean 
and difagrceable. They conneCt them, both 
with the meannefs of the ftation to which 
thofe qualities commonly belong, and with 
many great vices, which, they fUppofe, ufually 
accompany them; fuch as an abjeCt, cowardly, 
ill-natured, lying, pilfering difpofition. 

The objeCts with which men in the different 
profeflrons and hates of life are converfant, be¬ 
ing very different, and habituating them tQ 
very different paffions, naturally form in therti 
very different characters and manners. We 
expeCt in each rank and profeffion, a degree 
of thofe manners, which, experience has ' 
taught us, belong to it. But as in each lpecies 
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of things, we are particularly pleafed with the 
middle conformation, which in every part and 
feature agrees moft exactly with the general 
ftandard which nature feems to have eftablifh- 
ed for things of that kind ; fo in each rank, 
or, if I may lay lb, in each fpecies of men,- 
we are particularly pleafed, if they have nei¬ 
ther too much, nor too little of the character 
which ufually accompanies their particular 
condition and fituation. A man, we fay* 
fhould look like his trade and profeflion ; yet 
the pedantry of every profeflion is difagree- 
able. The different periods of life have, for 
the fame reafon, different manners afligned to 
them. We exped in old age, that gravity 
and fedatenefs which its infirmities, its long 
experience, and its worn-out fenfibility feem 
to render both natural and relpedable ; and 
we lay our account to find in youth that fenfi¬ 
bility, that gaiety and fprightly vivacity which 
experience teaches us to exped from the live¬ 
ly imprelfions that all interefting objeds are. 
apt to make upon the tender and unpradifed 
lenfes of that early period of life. Each of 
thole two ages, however, may eafily have 
too much of thefe peculiarities which belong 
to it. The flirting levity of youth, and the 
immovable mfenfibility of old age, are equally 
difagreeable. The young, according to the 
common faying, are moft agreeable when in 
their behaviour there is fbmething of the man¬ 
ners of the old, and the old, when they re¬ 
tain fomething of the gaiety of the young. 
Either of them, however, may eafily have 
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too much of the manners of the other. The 
extreme coldnefsj and dull formality, which 
are pardoned in old age, make youth ridicu¬ 
lous. The levity, the careleffnefs, and the 
\ r anity, which are indulged in youth, render 
old age contemptible. 

The peculiar character and manners which 
we are led by cuftom to appropriate to each 
rank and profeffion, have lometimes perhaps 
a propriety independent of cuftom; and are 
\vhat we lhould approve of for their own 
lakes, if we took into confideration all the 
different circumltances which naturally af- 
fedt thole in each different ftate of life. The 
propriety of a perfon’s behaviour, depends 
not upon its fuitablenefs to any one circum- 
llance of his fituation, but to all the circum- 
flances, which, when we bring his cafe home 
to ourfelves we feel, lhould naturally call upon 
his attention. If he appears to be fo much 
occupied by any one of them, as entirely to 
negled the reft, we difapprove of his con- 
dud, as fomething which we cannot entirely 
go along with, becaufe not properly adjufted 
to all the circumltances of his fituation : yet, 
perhaps, the emotion he exprefles for the ob¬ 
ject which principally interefts him, does not 
exceed what we lhould entirely fympathize 
With, and approve of, in one whofe attention 
Was not required by any other thing* A pa¬ 
rent in private life might, upon the lofs of an 
only fon, cxprefs without blame, a degree of 
grief and tendernefs, which would be unpar¬ 
donable in a general at the head of an army, 
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when glory, and the public fafety demanded 
fo great a part of his attention. As different 
objedts ought, upon common occafions, to 
occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
feflions, fo different paflions ought naturally 
to become habitual to them; and when we 
bring home to ourfelves their fituation in this 
particular refpedf, we mufl be fenfible, that 
every occurrence fhould naturally affedt them 
more or lefs,^ according as the emotion which 
it excites, coincides or difagrees with the fixt 
habit and temper of their minds. We can¬ 
not expect the fame fenfibility to the gay plea- 
fures and amufements of life in a clergyman 
■which we lay our account with in an officer. 
The man whofe peculiar occupation it is to 
keep the world in mind of that awful futu¬ 
rity which awaits them, who is to announce 
what may be the fatal confequences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and who is 
himfelf to fet the example of the moft exact 
conformity, feems to be the meffenger of ti¬ 
dings, which cannot, in propriety, be deliver¬ 
ed either with levity or indifference. His 
mind is fuppofed to be continually occupied 
with what is too grand and folemn, to 
leave any room for the impreffions of thofe 
frivolous objedts, which fill up the atten¬ 
tion of the difiipated and the . gay. We 
readily feel therefore, that, independent of 
cuftom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuftom has allotted to this profeffion 
and that nothing can be more fuitable to the 
character of a clergyman, than that grave, 
that auftefe and abftradted feverity, which we 
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are habituated to expert in his behaviour. 
Thefe reflexions are fo very obvious, that 
there is fcarce any man fo inconfiderate, as 
not, at fome time, to have made them, and 
to have accounted to himfelf in this manner 
for his approbation of the ufual chara&er of 
this order. 

The foundation of the cuftoma'ry charac¬ 
ter of lome other profeflions is not fo obvious, 
and our approbation of it is founded entirely 
in habit, without being either confirmed, or 
enlivened by any reflections of this kind. We 
are led by cuftorn, for example, to annex the 
character of gaiety, leyity, and fprightly free¬ 
dom, as well as of forne degree of diflipa- 
tion, to the military profeflion : yet, if we 
were to confider what mood or tone of temper 
would be moft fuitable to this lituation, we 
jfhould be apt to deteypaine, perhaps, that 
the moft lerious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
would beft become thofe whofe lives are con¬ 
tinually expofed to uncommon danger; and 
who fliould therefore be more conftantiy oc¬ 
cupied with the thoughts of death and its 
confequences than other men. It is this very 
circumftanee, however, which is not impro¬ 
bably the occalion why the contrary turn of 
minds prevails fo much among men of this 
profeflion. It requires fo great an effort to 
conquer the fear of death, when we furvey it 
with fteadinefs and attention, that thofe who 
are conftantiy expofed to it, find it eafiejr to 
turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to wrap themi’elves up in carelefs feeurity and 
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indifference, and to plunge themfelves, for 
this purpofe, into every fort of amufement 
and diffipation. A camp is not the element 
of a thoughtful or a melancholy man: per- 
fons of that call:, indeed, are often abundantly 
determined, and are capable, by a great ef¬ 
fort, of going on with inflexible refolution to, 
the molt unavoidable death, But to be ex-. 
pofed to continual, though lefs imminent 
danger, to be obliged to exert, for a long 
time, a degree of this effort, exhaufts and de- 
prefles the mind, and renders it incapable of 
all happinefs and enjoyment. The gay and 
carelefs, who have occafion to make no ef¬ 
fort at all, who fairly refolve never to look 
before them, but to lofe, in continual plea- 
fures and amufements, all anxiety about their 
fituation, more eafily fupport fuch circum- 
ftances. Whenever, by any peculiar cir- 
cumftances, an officer has no reafon to lay 
his account with being expofed to any uncom¬ 
mon danger, he is very apt to lofe the gaiety 
and diflipated thoughtleffnefs of his character. 
The captain of a city guard is commonly as 
fober, careful, and penurious an animal as 
the reft of his fellow-citizens. A long peace 
is, for the fame reafon, very apt to diminiih 
the difference between the civil and the mi¬ 
litary charader. The ordinary fituation^ 
however, of men of this profeffion, renders 
gaiety, and a degree of diffipation, fo much 
fheir ufual character; and cuftom has, in. 
our imagination, fo ftrongly connected this 
pharadter with this ftate of life, that we 
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are very apt to defpife any man, whole pecu¬ 
liar humour or fituation renders him inca¬ 
pable of acquiring it. We laugh at the grave 
and careful faces of a city guard, which fo 
little refemble thofe of their profeffion. They 
themfelves feem often to be alhamed of the 
regularity of their own manners, and, not to 
be out of the fafhion of their -trade, .are 
fond of affedting that levity, which is by no 
means natural to theui. Whatever is the 
deportment which we have been accuftomed 
to fee in a refpedtable order of men, it comes 
to be fo aflociated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we fee the one, we lay 
our account that we are to meet with the 
other, and when difappointed, mils fome- 
*thitog which we expected to find. We are 
embarraffed, and put to a Hand, and know not 
how to addrefs ourfelves to a character, which 
plainly affedts to be of a different fpecies from 
thofe with which we fhould have been dif- 
pofed to clafs it. 

The different fituations of different ages 
and countries, are apt, in the fame manner, 
to give different characters to the generality 
of thofe who live in them, and their fenti- 
ments concerning the particular degree of 
each quality, that is either blamable or 
praile-worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is ufual in their own country, and in 
their own times. That degree of politenefs, 
which would be highly efteemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effeminate adulation, in 
Rufha, would be regarded as rudenefs and 
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barbatifm at the court of France. That de¬ 
gree of order and frugality, which, in a Polifh 
nobleman, would be confidered as exceffive 
parfimony, would be regarded as extravagance 
in a citizen of Amfterdam. Every age and 
country look upon that degree of each qua¬ 
lity, which is commonly to be met with in 
thofe who are efteemed among themfelves, 
as the golden mean of that particular talent 
or virtue. And as this varies, according as 
their different circumftances render different 
qualities more or lefs habitual to them, their 
fentiments concerning the exadt propriety of 
chara&er and behaviour vary accordingly. 

Among civilised nations, the virtues which 
are founded upon humanity, are more culti¬ 
vated than thofe which are founded upon felf- 
denial and the command of the paflions. 
Among rude and barbarous nations, it is quite 
otherwife, the virtues of felf-denial are more 
cultivated than thofe of humanity. The ge¬ 
neral fecurity and happinefs which prevail in 
ages of civility and politenefs afford little exer- 
cife to the contempt of danger, to patience in 
enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty 
may eafily be avoided, and the contempt of 
it therefore, almoft ceafes to be a virtue. 
The abflinence from pleafure, becomes lefs 
neceffary, and the mind is more at liberty to 
unbend itfelf, and to indulge its natural in-> • 
clinations in all thofe particular refpedts. 

Among favages and barbarians it is quitje 
Otherwife. Every fkvage undergoes a fort of 
•Spartan difeipline, and by thp neceffity of 
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his fituation is inured to every fort of hard- 
fhip. He is in continual danger: He is often 
expofed to the greateft extremities of hun-. 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want. His 
circumftances not only habituate him to every 
fort of diftrefs, but teach him to give way 
to none of the paffions which that diftrefs is 
apt to excite. He can expett from his coun¬ 
trymen no fympathy or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others, 
we mult in fome meafure be at eafe ourfelves. 
If our own mifery pinches us very leverely, 
we have no lcifure to attend to that of our 
neighbour: And all lavages are too much oc¬ 
cupied with their own wants and necelfities, 
to give much attention to thofe of another per- 
fon. A lavage,, therefore, whatever be the 
nature of his diftrefs, experts no fympathy 
from thofe about him, and difdains, upon 
that account,. to expofe himfelf, by allowing 
the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. His paf¬ 
fions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to difturb the ferenity of his 
countenance or the compofure of his conduct 
and behaviour. The lavages in North Ame¬ 
rica, we are told, affirm^ upon all occafions 
the greateft indifference, and would think 
themfelves degraded if they Ihould ever ap¬ 
pear in any refpedt to be overcome, either by 
love, or grief, or refentment. Their magna¬ 
nimity and felf-command, in this rclped, are 
almoft beyond the conception of Europeans. 
In a country in which all men are upon a 
level, with regard to rank and fortune, it 
. might 
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might be expected that the mutual inclina¬ 
tions of the two parties fhould be the only 
thing confidered in marriages, and fhould be 
indulged without any fort of controul. This, 
however, is the country in which all mar¬ 
riages, without exception, are made up by 
the parents, and in which a young man would 
think himfelf difgraced for ever, if he fhewed 
the leaft preference of one woman above an¬ 
other, or did not exprefs the raoft complete 
indifference, both about the time when, and 
the perfon to whom he was to be married. 
The weaknels of love, which is fo much in¬ 
dulged in ages of humanity and politenefs, is 
regarded among favages as the moft unpar¬ 
donable effeminacy. Even after the marriage 
the two parties feem to be afhamed of a con¬ 
nexion which is founded upon fo fordid a 
neceflitv. They do not live together. They 
fee one another by ftealth only. They both 
continue to dwell in the houfes of their re- 
fpective fathers, and the open cohabitation 
of' the two fexes, which is permitted with¬ 
out blame in all other countries, is here con- 
Jidered as the moft indecent and unmanly fen- 
fuality. Nor is it only over this agreeable 
pafffon that they exert this abfolute felf-com- 
mand. They often bear in the light of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and 
the groffelt infults with the appearance of the 
greateft infenfibility, and without exprefling 
the fmalleft refentment. When a lavage is 
made prifoner of war, and receives, as is 
pfual, the fentence of death from his con- 
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querors, he hears it without exprefling any 
emotion, and afterwards fubmits to the moft 


dreadful torments, without ever bemoaning 
himfelf, or difcovering any other paflion but 
contempt of his enemies. While he is hung 
by the fhoulders over a flow fire, he derides 
his tormentors, and tells them with how 
much more ingenuity, he himfelf had tor¬ 
mented fitch of their countrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has been 
fccrched and burnt, and lacerated in all the 
moft tender and fenfible parts of his body for 
leveral hours together, he is often allowed, 
in order to prolong his mifery, a fliort refpite, 
and is taken down from the flake: he em¬ 
ploys this interval in talking upon all indif¬ 
ferent fubjeds, inquires after the news of the 
country, and feems indifferent about nothing 
fiut his own fituation. The fpedators ex- 
prefs the fame infenfibility; the fight of fo 
horrible an object leems to make no imprefi. 
fion upon them ; they fcarce look at the pri- 
l'oner, except when they lend a hand to tor-? 
ment him. At other times they fmoke to¬ 
bacco, and aipufe themlelves with any com¬ 
mon object, as if no fuch matter was going 
on. Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from his earlieft youth for this dreadful end. 
He compofes, for this purpofe, what they 
call the fong of death, a fong which he is to 
fing when he has fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, and is expiring under the tortures 
which they inflid upon him. It confifts of 
iplults upon his tormentors, and exprdfes 
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Tings this fong upon all extraordinary occa-? 
fions, when he goes out to war* when he 
meets his enemies in the field, or whenever 
he has a mind to Ihow that he has familiar- 
ifed his imagination to the moil dreadful 
misfortunes, and that no human event can 
daunt his refolution, or altel* his purpofc. 
The fame contempt of death and torture pre¬ 
vails among all other favage nations. There 
is not a 'negro from the coaft of Africa who 
does not, in this. refpedl, poflefs a degree of 
magnanimity which the foul of his fordid 
matter is too often fcarce capable of conceiving. 
Fortune never exerted more cruelly her empire 
over mankind, than when Ihe fubjedted thofe 
nations of heroes to the refufe of the jails of 
Europe, to wretches who poflefs the virtues 
neither of the countries which they come 
from, nor of thofe which they go to, and 
whole levity, brutality, and bafenefs, fo juftly 
expofe them to the contempt of the vanquilh- 
ed. 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs, 
which the cuftom and education of his coun¬ 
try demand of every favage, is not required 
of thofe who are brought up to live in civil¬ 
ized' focieties. If thefe laft complain when 
they are in pain, if they grieve when they 
are in diftrefs, if they allow themfelyes either 
to be overcome by love, or to be difeompofed 
by anger, they are eafily pardoned. Such 
weaknefles are not apprehended to affedt the 
efiential parts of their charadter. As long as 
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they do not allow themfelvesto be tranfported 
to do any thing contrary to juftice or huma¬ 
nity, they lofe but little reputation, though 
the ferenity of their countenance or the com- 
pofure of their difcoujfe and behaviour fhould 
be fomewhat ruffled and difturbed. A hu¬ 
mane and polilhed people, who have more 
fenfibility to the paffions of others, can more 
readily enter into an animated and paffionate 
behaviour, and can more eafily pardon fome 
little excels. The perfon principally con¬ 
cerned is fenfible of this ; and being allured 
of the equity of his judges, indulges himfelf 
in ftronger expreffions of pafflon, and is lefs 
afraid of expoling himfelf to their contempt 
by the violence of his emotions. ^ e can 

venture to exprefs more emotion in the pre- 
fence of a friend than in that ol a fti angei, 
becaufe we expcdt more indulgence from the 
one than from the other. And in the fame 
manner the rules of decorum among civilized 
nations, admit of a more animated behaviour, 
than is approved of among barbarians. Tim 
firll converle together with the opennels ol 
friends; the fecond with the rclerve of Gran¬ 
gers. The emotion and vivacity with which 
the French and the Italians, the two moll 
polilhed nations upon the continent, exprefs 
themlblves on occafions that are at all inte- 
relling, furprife at firft thofe Grangers who 
happen to be travelling among them, and 
who, having been educated among a people 
of duller fenfibility, cannot enter into this 
paffionate behaviour, of which they have ne 
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•ver l'een any example in their own country. 
A young French nobleman will weep in the 
prefence of the whole court upon being re- 
fufed a regiment. An Italian, fays the abbot 
Du Bos, exprelfes more emotion on being con¬ 
demned in a fine of twenty (hillings, than an 
' Englilhman on receiving the fentence of death. 
Cicero, in the times of the higheft Roman 
politenefs, could, without degrading himfelf, 
weep with all the bitternefs of forrow in the 
fight of the whole fenate and the whole peo¬ 
ple ; as it is evident he mud have done in 
the end of almod every oration. The ora¬ 
tors of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 
could not probably, confident with the man¬ 
ners of the times, have exprefled themfelves 
with fo much emotion. It would have been 
regarded, I fuppofe, as a violation of nature 
and propriety in the Scipios, in the Leliufes, 
and in the elder Cato, to have expofed fo 
much tendernefs to the view of the public. 
Thofe ancient warriors could exprefs them¬ 
felves, with order, gravity, and good judgment; 
but are faid to have been drangers to that 
fublime and paflionate eloquence which was 
firft introduced into Rome, not many years 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two Grac¬ 
chi, by Craflus, and by Sulpitius. This ani¬ 
mated eloquence, which has been long prac- 
tifed, with or without fuccefs, both in France 
and Italy, is but jud beginning to be introduced 
into England. So wide is the difference be¬ 
tween the degrees of felf-comniand which are 
required in. civilized and in barbarous nations, 
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and by fuch different ftandards do they judge 
of the propriety of behaviour. 

This difference gives occaiion to many others 
that are not lefs effential. A polillied people 
being accuftomed to give way, in fome mea- 
fure, to the movements of nature, become 
frank, open, and fincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to fmother and con¬ 
ceal the appearance of every paffion, necel- 
fariLy acquire the habits of faliehood and dif- 
fimulation. ^t is obferved by all thole who 
have been converfant with lavage nations, 
whether in Alia, Africa, or America, that 
they are all equally impenetrable, and that, 
when they have a mind to conceal the truth, 
no examination is cap able of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
moll artful queftions. The torture itlelf is 
incapable of making them confefs any thing 
which they have no mind to tell. The paf- 
fions of a favage too, though they never ex- 
prefs theinfelves by any outward emotion, but 
lie concealed in the breaft of the fufferer, 
are, notwithftanding, all mounted to the 
higheft pitch of fury. Though he feldom 
fhows any fymptoms of anger, yet his ven¬ 
geance, when he comes to give way to it, is 
always ianguinary and dreadful. The leaft 
affront drives him to defpair. His counte¬ 
nance and difeourfe indeed are fliil fober and 
compoled, and exprefs noshing but tfte moft 
perfed tranquillity of mind: But his a&ions 
are often the moft furious and violent. A- 
mong the North-Americans it is not uncom- 
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mon for perfons of the tendereft age and more 
fearful fex to drown themfelves upon receiv¬ 
ing only a flight reprimand from their mothers, 
and this too without expreffing any paflions or 
laying any thing, except, you Jhall no longer 
have a daughter. In civilized nations the paf- 
fions of men are not commonly fo furious or 
fo defperate. They are often clamorous and 
noify, but are feldom very hurtful; and feem 
frequently to aim at no other fatisfa&ion, but 
that of convincing the fpe&ator, that they 
are in the right to be fo much moved, and of 
procuring his lympathy and approbation. 

All thefe efie&s of cuftom and falhion, 
however* upon the moral fentiments of man¬ 
kind, are inconfiderable in companion of 
thofe which they give occafion to in fome 
other cafes; and it is not concerning the ge¬ 
neral ftyle of character and behaviour, that 
thofe principles produce the greateft perver- 
flon of judgment, but concerning the propriety ' 
or impropriety of particular ufages. 

The different manners which cuftom teaches 
us to approve of in the different profeffions 
and ftates of life, do not concern things of 
the greateft importance. We expert truth 
and juftice from an old man as well as from 
a young, from a clergyman as well as from 
an officer ; and it is in matters of fmall mo¬ 
ment only that we look for the diftinguifhing 
marks of their refpe&ive characters. With 
regard to thefe too, there is often fome un¬ 
observed circumftance which, if it was at- 1 
tended to, would fliow us, that, independent 
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of cuftom, there was a propriety in the cha¬ 
racter which cultom had taught us to allot to 
each profellion. We cannot complain, there¬ 
fore, in this cafe, that the perverfion of na¬ 
tural fentiment is very great. Though the 
manners of different nations require different 
degrees of the fame quality, in the character 
which they think worthy of efteem, yet the 
worft that can be faid to happen even here, 
is that the duties of one virtue are fometifnes 
extended fo as to encroach a little upon the 
precinCts of fome other. The ruftic hofpi- 
tality that is in fafhion among the Poles en¬ 
croaches, perhaps, a little upon oeconomy 
and good order; and the frugality that is 
efteemed in Holland, upon generolity and 
good-fellowlhip. The hardinels demanded 
of favages diminifhes their humanity ; and, 
perhaps, the delicate fenfibility required in 
civilized nations fometimes deflroys the maf- 
culine firmnel's of the character. In general, 
the ftyle of manners which takes place in any' 
nation, may commonly upon the whole be 
faid to be that which is raoft fuitable to its 
fituation. Hardnefs is the character moll 
fuitable to the circumftances of a favage; fen- 
libilitv to thofe of one who lives in a very ci¬ 
vilized fociety. Even here, therefore, we 
cannot complain that the moral fentiments of 
men are very grofsly perverted. 

It is not therefore in the general ftyle of 
conduct or behaviour that cuftom authorizes 



the wideft departure from what is the natural 
propriety of aCtion. With regard to particu- 
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lar ufages its influence is often much more 
definitive of good morals, and it ^is capable 
of eftablilhing, as lawful and blamelefs, parti¬ 
cular actions, which (hock the plamelt prin¬ 
ciples of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity, for exam¬ 
ple, than to hurt an infant ? Its helpleflnels, 
its ’innocence, its amiablenefs, call forth the 
compaflion, even of an enemy, and not to 
fpare that tender age, is regarded as the molt 
furious effort of an enraged and cruel con¬ 
queror. What then Ihould we imagine muff 
be the heart of a parent, who could injure that 
weakne fs which even a furious enemy is afraid 
to violate ? Yet the expofitiori, that is, the 
murder of new-born infants, was a practice 
allowed of in almoft all the ftates of Greece, 
even among the polite and civilized Athe¬ 
nians ; and whenever the circumftances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up 
the child, to abandon it to hunger, or to wild 
beafts, was regarded without blame or cen- 
fure. This pratice had probably begun in 
times of the mod favage barbarity. The ima¬ 
ginations of men had been firft made familiar 
with it in that earlieft period of iociety, and 
the uniform continuance of the cuftom had 
hindered them afterwards from perceiving its 
enormity. We find, at this day, that this 
practice prevails among all lavage nations; and 
in that rudeft and loweft date of loaety it 
is undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
other. The extreme indigence of a lavage is 
often fucti, that he himfelf is frequently ex- 
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pofetl to the greateft extremity of hunger, he 
often dies of pure want, and it is frequently 
impoflible for him to iupport both himfelf 
and his child. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that in this cafe, he lhould abandon it. One, 
who, in flying from, an enemy whom it was 
impoflible to re lift, lhould throw down his 
infant, becaule it retarded his flight, would 
iurely be excufable; lince, by attempting to 
lave it, he could only hope for the confola- 
tion of dying with it. That in this Hate of 
foc?ety, therefore, a parent lhould be allowed 
to judge whether he can bring up his child, 
ought not to l'urprife us fo greatly. In the 
latter ages of Greece, however, the fame 
thing was permitted from views of remote in- 


terelt or conveniencv, which could by -no 
means.excufe it. Uninterrupted cuftom had, 
by this time, fo thoroughly authorized the 
practice, that not only the loofe maxims of 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga¬ 
tive, but even the doctrine of philofophers, 
which ought to have been more juft and ac¬ 
curate, was led away by the eftablilhed cuf¬ 
tom, and upon this, as upon many other occa- 
ftons, inltead of ccnfuring, fupported the 
horrible abufe, by far-fetched confiderations 
of public utility. Ariftotle talks of it as of 
what the magistrate ought upon many occa- 
lions to encourage. The humane Plato is of 
the fame opinion, and, with all that love of 
mankind which feems to animate all his writ¬ 
ings, no where marks this practice with dif- 
approbatioa. When cuftom can give fanc- 
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tion to fo dreadful a violation of humanity, we 
may well imagine that there is learce any par¬ 
ticular practice fo grofs which it cannot au¬ 
thorize. Such a thing, we hear men every 
day faying, is commonly done, and they feem 
to think this a fufficient apology for what, in 
itfelf, is the moll unjuft and unreafonable con¬ 
duit. 

There is an obvious reafon why cuftom 
ihould never pervert our fentimerits with re¬ 
gard to the general ftyle and character of con¬ 
duit and behaviour, in the fame degree as 
with regard to the propriety or unlawfulnefs 
of particular ufages. There never can be any 
fuch cuftom. No fociety could fubfift a mo¬ 
ment, in w'hich the ufual ftrain of men’s con¬ 
duit and behaviour was of a piece with the 
liorrible pra&ice I juft now mentioned. 
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PART VI. 

Of Syflems of Moral Philosophy, 
Confifting of four Sections. 
SECTION I. 

Of the qucftions which ought to be examined 
in a theory of moral fentiments, 

I E we examine the moft celebrated and re¬ 
markable of the different theories which 
have been given concerning the nature and 
origin of oyr moral fentiments, we fhall find 
that almoft all of them coincide with fome 
part or other of that which I have been en¬ 
deavouring to give an account of; and that 
if every thing which has already been laid be 
fully confidcred, we lhall be at no lois to ex¬ 
plain what was the view or afpedl of nature, 
which led each particular author to form his 
particular fyftem, From fome qne or other 
of thole principles which I have been endea¬ 
vouring to unfo|d, every fyftem of morality 
that ever had ai )y reputation in the world 
has, perhaps, ultimately been derived, As 
they are all of them, in this refpefl, founded 
upon natural principles, they are all of them 
in fome meafure in the right. But as many 
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of them are derived from a partial and imper¬ 
fect view of nature, there are many of them 
too in fome refpedts in the wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there 
are two queftions to be confidcred. Firft, 
wherein does virtue conlift? Or what is the 
tone of temper, and tenour of conduct, which 
conftitutes the excellent and praife-worthy 
character, the character which is the natural 
object of efteem, honour, and approbation ? 
and fecondly, by what power or faculty in 
the mind is it, that this character, whatever 
it be, is recommended to us ? Or in other 
words, how and by what means does it come 
to pafs, that the mind prefers one tenour of 
condudt to another, denominates the one 
right, and' the other wrong; confiders the one 
as the obj ect of approbation, honour, arid re¬ 
ward, and the other of blame, cenfure, and 
punifhment ? 

We examine the firft queftion when we 
confider whether virtue confifts in benevo¬ 
lence, as Dr. Hutchefon imagines; or in act¬ 
ing fuitahly to the different relations we ftand 
in, as Dr. Clark fuppofes; dr in the wife and 
prudent purfuit of our own real and folid hap- 
pirtefs, as has been the opinion of others. 

We examine the fecond queftibn, wdiert 
we confider, whether the virtuous character, 
whatever it confifts in, be recommended to 
us by (elf-love, which makes us preceive that 
this efiarafter, both in ourfelvcs and others, 
tends nioft to promote our own private in¬ 
ter eft j or by reafori, which points out to us the 
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difference between one character and another, 
in the fame manner as it does that between 
truth and falfehood ; or by a peculiar power 
of perception, called a moral fenfe, which this 
virtuous character gratifies and pleafes, as the 
contrary difgufts and difpleafes it; or laft of 
all, by fome other principle in human nature, 
fuch as a modification of fympathy, or the 
like. 

I fhall begin with confidering the fyftems 
which have been formed concerning the firft 
of thefe queftions, and fhall proceed after¬ 
wards to examine thofe concerning the fecond. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the different accounts which have been 
given of the nature of virtue. 


introduction. 

T H E different accounts which have 
been given of the nature of virtue, or 
of the temper of mind which conftitutes the 
excellent and praife-worthy charader, may be 
reduced to three different claffes. According 
to fome, the virtuous temper of mind does 
not coniift in any one fpecies of aftedions, but 
in the proper government and diredion of all 
our aftedions, which may be either virtuous 
or vicious according to the objeds which they 
puri'ue, and the degree of vehemence with 
which they puri'ue them. According to thefe 
authors, therefore, virtue coniifts in propriety. 

According to others, virtue confifls in the 
judicious purluit of our pwn private interefi 
and happinefs, or in the proper government 
and diredion of thofe felfilh affedions which 
aim folely at this end. In the opinion of thele 
authors, therefore, virtue coniifts in prudence. 

Another fet of authors make virtue coniift 
in thofe affedions only which aim at the hap¬ 
pinefs of others, not in tnole which aim at 
our own. According to them, therefore, dif- 
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interefted benevolence is the only motive which 
can ftamp upon any aCtion the character of 
virtue. 

The character of virtue, it is evident, mult 
either be aferibed indifferently to all our af¬ 
fections, when under proper government and 
direction ; or it mult be confined to fome one 
clafs or divifion of them. The great divi¬ 
sion of our affeCtions is into the l'elfiih and 
the benevolent. If the character of virtue, 
therefore, cannot be aferibed indifferently to 
all our affeCtions, when under proper govern¬ 
ment and direction, it muff be confined either 
to thofe which aim direCtly at our own pri¬ 
vate happinefs, or to thole which aim di¬ 
reCtly at that of others. If virtue, therefore, 
does not confifl in propriety, it mull confill 
either’ in prudence or in benevolence. Be- 
fides thefe three, it is fcarce poffible to ima¬ 
gine that any other account can be given of 
*he nature of virtue. I fhall endeavour to 
{how hereafter how all the other accounts, 
which are leemingly different from any of 
thefe, coincide at bottom with forne one or 
other of them. 
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Of thofe fyjlems which make virtue cotifjl in 
propriety. 

A ccording to Plato, to Arifiotie, 

and to Zerlo, virtue confifts in the pro¬ 
priety of condud, or in the fuitablenefs of the 
affcdion from which we ad to the objed 
which excites it. 

I. In the fyftem of Plato * the foul is con- 
fidered as fomething like a little ftate or re¬ 
public, compofed of three different faculties 
or orders. 

The firft is the judging faculty, the faculty 
which determines not only what are the pro¬ 
per means for attaining any end, but alfo what 
ends are fit to be purfued, and what degree 
of relative value we ought to put upon each. 
This faculty Plato called, as it is very pro¬ 
perly called, reafon, and confidered it as what 
had a right to be the governing principle of 
the whole. Under this appellation, it is evi¬ 
dent, he comprehended not only that faculty 
by which we judge of truth and falfehood, but 
that by which we judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of defires and affedions. 

The different paflions and appetites, the 
natural fubjed of this ruling principle, but 
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which are fo apt to rebel againft their mafter, 
he reduced to two different claffes or orders. 
The firft confifted of thofe paffions, which are 
founded in pride and refentment, or in what 
the fchoolmen called the irafcible part of the 
foul; ambition, animofity, the love of ho- 
nour, and the dread of fhame, the defire of 
victory, fuperiority, and revenge; all thofe 
paffions, in ihort, which are fuppofed either 
to rife from, or to denote what, by a meta¬ 
phor in our language, we commonly, call fpi- 
rit or natural fire. The fecond confifted of 
thofe paffions which are founded in the love 
of pleafure, or in what the fchoolmen called 
the concupifcible part of the foul. It com¬ 
prehended all the appetites of the body, the 
love of eafe and . fecurity, and of all i'enfual 
gratifications. 

It rarely happens that we break in upon 
the plan of conduct, which the governing 
principle preferibes, and which in all our 
cool hours we had laid down to ourfelves as 
what was moll proper for us to purfue, but 
when prompted by one or other of thofe two 
different lets of paffions ; either by ungovern¬ 
able ambition and refentment, or by the im¬ 
portunate felicitations of prefent eafe and plea¬ 
fure. But though thefe two orders of pal- 
fions are fo apt to miflead us, they are ftill 
confulered as neceffiny parts of human na¬ 
ture : the firft having been given to defend 
us againft injuries, to aflert our rank and 
flignity in the world, to make us aim at what 
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is noble and honourable, and to make us dif- 
tinguilh thofe who a<ft in the lame mahner; 
the fecond to provide for the fupport and ne- 
ceflities of the body. 

In the ftrength, acutenefs, and perfection of 
the governing principle was placed the elfen- 
tial virtue of prudence, which, according to 
Plato, conlifted in a juft and clear difcernment, 
founded upon general and fcientific ideas, of 
the ends which were proper to be purfued, 
and of the means which were proper for at¬ 
taining them. 

When the firft fet of paftions, thofe of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree of 
ftrength and firmnefs, which enabled them, 
under the direction of reafon, to delpife all 
dangers in the purfuit of what was honourable 
and noble; it conftituted the virtue of forti- 
tude and magnanimity. This order of paf- 
iions, according to this fyftem, was of a more 
generous and noble nature than the other. 
They were confidered upon many occaftons 
as the auxiliaries of reafon, to check and re- 
ftrain the inferior and brutal appetites. We 
are often angry at ourfelves, it was obferved, 
we often become the objects of our own re¬ 
ft. ntment and indignation, when the love of 
plea fure prompts to do what we dilapprove 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is in 
this manner called in to aftift the rational 
againft the concupifcible. 

When all thofe three different parts of our 
nature were in perfect concord with one an¬ 
other, when neither the irafcible nor concu¬ 
pifcible 
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pifcibfo paffions ever aimed at any gratification 
which reaion did not approve of, and when 
reafon never commanded any tiling, but what 
thefe of their own accord were willing to per¬ 
form : this happy compolure, this perfect and 
complete harmony of foul, conftituted that 
virtue which in their language is exprclfcd by 
a word which we commonly tranflate tempe¬ 
rance, but which might more properly be 
tranflated good temper, or lobriety and mode¬ 
ration of mind. 

Juftice, the laft and greateft of the four car¬ 
dinal virtues, took place, according to this fvf- 
tem, when each of thole three faculties of the 
mind confined itfelf to its proper office, with¬ 
out attempting to encroach upon that of any 
other ; when reafon directed and paifion obey¬ 
ed, and when each paifion performed its pro¬ 
per duty, and exerted itfelf towards its proper 
object eafily and without reluCtance, and with 
that degree of force and energy, which was 
fuitable to the value of v$iat it purfued. In 
this confided that complefe virtue, that per¬ 
fect propriety of conduCt, which Plato, af¬ 
ter fome of the ancier* Pythagoreans, deno¬ 
minated Juftice. 

The word, it is to bg obfiyved, which ex- 
preffes juftice in the Greek'language, has fevc- 
ral different meanings ; and as tfie qprrefpon- 
dent word in all other languages, fo far as \ 
know, has the fame, there mult be fome na¬ 
tural affinity among thole various iignification 
in one fenfe we are laid to do juftice to our 
neighbour when we abftain irom doing him 
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any politive harm, and do not dire<ftjy hurt 
him, either in his perfon, or in his eftate, or 
, in his reputation. This is that juftice which 
I have treated of above, the obl'ervance of 
which may be extorted by force, and the vio¬ 
lation of which expofes to punifhment. In 
another fenfe we are laid not to do juftice to 
our neighbour unlefs we conceive for him all 
that love, refpeCt, and efteem, which his cha¬ 
racter, his fituation, and his connexion with 
ourfelves, render luitable and proper for us to 
feel, and unlefs we aCt accordingly. It is in 
this fenfe that we are laid to do injuftice to a 
man of merit who is connected with us, though 
we abftain from hurting him in every refpeft, 
if we do not exert ourfelves to ferve him, and 
to place him in that fituation in which the 
impartial IpeCtator would be plealed to lee 
him. The ftrft fenfe of the word coincides 
with what Ariftotle and the fehoolmen call 
commutative juftice, and with what Grotius 
calls the jujiltia explctrix , which conlifts in 
abftaining from what is another’s, and in doing 
voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do. The fecond fenfe of the word 
coincides with what fome have called diftri- 
butive juftice *, and with the jujiltia attribu - 
trix of Grotius, which conlifts in propet be¬ 
neficence, in the becoming ufe of what is our 


own, and in the applying it to thole purpoles 


* The diftributive juftice of Ariftotle is fomewhat dif¬ 
ferent. It confifts in the proper diftribution of rewards 
from the public flock of a community. See Ariftotle 
Ethic. Nic. 1. 5. c. 2. 
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either of charity or generality, to which it is 
moil luitable, in our fituatdon, that it Ihoulcl 
be applied. In this fejil'e juftice comprehends 
all the locial virtues. There is yet another 
ienl'e in which the word juftice is iometimes 
taken, hill more extenlive than either of the 
former, though very much a-kin to the laft^ 
and which runs too, as flir as I know, through 
all languages. It is in this laft: fenle that we 
ate laid to be unjuft, when we do not feem 
to value any particular object with that degree 
of efteem, or to purfue it with that degree of 
ardour which to the impartial Ipedator it may 
appear to deferve to be naturally fitted for 
exciting. Thus we are ikid to do'injuftice to 
a poem or a pidure, when we do not admire 
them enough, and we are laid to do them 
moie than juftice when we admire them too 
much. In the fame manner we are laid to do 
in juftice to ourlelves when we appear not to 
give fuflicient attention to any particular ob 
jed: of felf-intereft. In tins laft fenfe, what- 
is called juftice means the lame thing with ex- 
ad and perfed propriety of condud and be¬ 
haviour, and comprehends in it, not only the 
olhces of both commutative and diftributive 
juftice, but oi every other virtue, of prudence, 
of fortitude, of temperance. It is in this laft 
lenle that l'lato evidently underftands what he 
calls juftice, and which, therefore, according 
to him, comprehends in it the perfedion of 
every fort of virtue. 


Such 
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Such is the account given by Plato of the 
nature of virtue, or of that temper of mind 
which is the proper object of praife and ap¬ 
probation. It confifts, according to him, in 
that ftate of mind in which every faculty con¬ 
fines itf'elf within its proper fphere without 
encroaching upon that of any other, and per¬ 
forms its proper office with that precife degree 
of ftrength and vigour which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every 
refpedt with what we have laid above concern¬ 
ing the propriety of conduct. 

II. Virtue, according to Ariftotle*, con¬ 
fifts in the habit of mediocrity according to 
right reafon. Every particular virtue, accord¬ 
ing to him, lies in a kind of middle between 
two Oppofite vices, of which the one offends 
from being too much, the other from being 
too little affected by a particular fpecies of ob¬ 
jects. Thus the virtue of fortitude or courage 
lies in the middle between the oppofite vices 
of cowardice and of prefumptuous rafhnefs, of 
which the one offends from being too much, 
and the other from being too little affedted by 
the objedts of fear. Thus too the virtue of 
frugality lies in a middle between avarice and 
jirofufion, of which the one confifts in an ex¬ 
cels, the other in a defedt of the proper atten¬ 
tion to the objedts of felf-intereft. Magnani¬ 
mity, in the fame manner, lies in a middle 
between the excels of arrogance and the de- 


* See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. 1 . 2. c. 5. ct feq. et I. 3. 
c. 5* ct feq. 
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Such is the account given by Plato of the 
nature of virtue, or of that temper of mind 
which is the proper object of praife and ap¬ 
probation. It confifts, according to him, in 
that ftate of mind in which every faculty con¬ 
fines itfelf within its proper fphere without 
encroaching upon that of any other, and per¬ 
forms its proper office with that precife degree 
of ftrength and vigour which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every 
refped with what we have faid above concern¬ 
ing the propriety of conduct. 

II. Virtue, according to Ariftotle *, con- 
fids in the habit of mediocrity according to 
right reafon. Every particular virtue, accord¬ 
ing to him, lies in a kind of middle between 
two oppofite vices, of which the one offends 
from being too much, the other from being 
too little affected by a particular fpecies of ob¬ 
jects. Thus the virtue of fortitude or courage 
lies in the middle between the oppofite vices 
of cowardice and of prefumptuous raflmefs, of 
which the one offends from being too much, 
and the other from being too little affeded by 
the objects of fear. Thus too the virtue of 
frugality lies in a middle between avarice and 
jirofufion, of which the one confifts in an ex¬ 
cels, the other in a defed of the proper atten¬ 
tion to the objects of feif-intereft. Magnani¬ 
mity, in the fame manner, lies in a middle 
between the excels of arrogance and the de- 


* See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. 1 . 2. c. 5. et feq. et 1 . 3. 
c. 5. et feq. 
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fed of pufillanimity, of which the one con¬ 
fifts in too extravagant, the other in too weak 
a fentiment of our own worth and dignity. It 
is unneceffary to obferve that this account of 
virtue correlponds too pretty exadly with what 
has been faid above concerning the propriety 
and impropriety of comlud. 

According to Ariftotle*, indeed, virtue did 
not fo much confill in thole moderate and 
right affedions, as in the habit of this mode¬ 
ration. In order to underftand this, it is to 
be obferved, that virtue may be confidered 
either as the quality of an adion, or as the 
quality of a perfon. Confidered as the quality 
of an adion, it confifts, even according to 
Ariftotle, in the reafonable moderation of the 
aff’edion from which the adion proceeds, whe¬ 
ther this dilpolition be habitual to the perfon, 
or not. Confidered as the quality of a perfon, 
it confifts in the habit of this reafonable mo¬ 
deration, in its having become the cuftomary 
and utual diipofition of the mind. Thus the 
adion which proceeds from an occafional fit 
of generality is undoubtedly a generous adion, 
hut the man who performs it, is not neccifa- 
rily a generous perfon, becaule it may be the 
iingle adion of the kind which he ever per¬ 
formed. The motive and difpofition of heart, 
from which this adion was performed, may 
have been quite juft and proper: but as this 
happy mood i'eems to have been the efted ra¬ 
ther of accidental humour than of any thing 
fteady or permanent in the charader, it can 

* See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. lib. ii. ch. 1, 2. 3. and 4. 
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refled no great honour on the performer. 
When we denominate a character generous 
or charitable, of virtuous in any rclped, we 
mean to fignify that the difpofition expreffed 
by each of thole appellations is the ufual and 
cuftomary difpofition of the perfon. But 
fingle adions of any kind, how proper and 
fuitable loever, are of little confequence . to 
{how that this is the cafe. If a fingle adion 
was fufficient to ftamp the cliarader of any 
virtue upon the perfon who performed it, the 
moft worthlefs of mankind might lay claim to 
all the virtues; fince there is no man who has 
not, upon fome occafions, aded with pru¬ 
dence, juftice, temperance, and fortitude. But 
though fingle adions, how laudable loever, 
refled very little praife upon the perfon who 
performs them, a fingle vicious adion per¬ 
formed by one whofe condud is ufually very 
regular, greatly diminilhes and fometimes de- 
ftroys altogether our opinion of his virtue. A 
fingle adion of this kind fufficiently {hows 
that his habits are not perfed, and that he 
is lefs to be depended upon, than, from the 
ufual train of his behaviour, we might have 
been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too*, when'he made virtue to 
confift in pradieal habits, had it probably in 
his view to oppofe the dodrine of Blato, who 
feems to have been of opinion that juft lenti- 
ments and reafonable judgments concerning 
what was fit to be done or to be avoided, 
were alone fufficient to conftitute the moft 

41 * See Ariftotle Mag. Mor. lib. i. ch. s, 
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perfect virtue. Virtue, according to Plato, 
might be considered as a fpecies of Science, 
and no man, he thought, could fee clearly 
and demonftratively what was right and what 
was wrong, and not ad accordingly. Paf- 
iion might make us ad contrary to doubtful 
and uncertain opinions, not to plain and evi¬ 
dent judgments. Ariftotle, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that no convidion of the un¬ 
demanding was capable of getting the better 
of inveterate habits, and that good morals arofe 
not from knowledge but from adion. 

HI. According to Zeno*, the founder of 
the ftoical dodrine, every animal was by na¬ 
ture recommended to its own care, and was 
endowed with the principle of felf-love, that 
it might endeavour to preferve, not only its 
exiitence, but all the different parts of its na¬ 
ture, in the bell and molt perfed ftate of which 
they were capable. 

The felf-love of man embraced, if I may 
fay fo, his body and all its different members, 
his mind and all its different faculties and 
powers, and defired the prefervation and main¬ 
tenance of them all in their belt and mofl 
perfed condition. Whatever tended to Sup¬ 
port this ftate of exiitence was, therefore, by 
nature pointed out to him as lit to be cholen j 
and whatever tended to deltroy it, as fit to be 
rejeded. Thus health, ftrength, agility, and 
eafe of body, as well as the external conve- 
niencies which could promote thele, wealth, 

s See Cicero dc finibus, lib. iii. alfo Diogenes Laertius 
in Zenone, lib. vii. fegment 84. 
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power, honours, the refpedt and efteem oi 
thole we live with, were naturally pointed out 
to us as things eligible, and of which the pol- 
feflion was preferable to the contrary. On the 
other hand, fxeknefs,. infirmity,- un wield inefs, 
pain of body, as well as all the external in- 
conveniencies which tended to- occafxon or 
bring on any of them, poverty, the want of 
authority, the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live with; were, in the fame manner, pointed 
out to us as things to he fhunned and avoided. 
In each of thofe two different claffes of objedts 
there were fome which appeared to be more 
the objedts either of choice or rejection than 
others in the fame clafs. Thus, in the firft 
clafs, health appeared evidently preferable to 
ftrength, and ftrength to agility; reputation 
to power, and power to riches. And thus 
too, in the fecond clafs, ficknefs was more to 
be avoided than unwieldinefs of body, igno¬ 
miny than poverty, and poverty than the want 
of authority. Virtue and the propriety of 
conduct confided in choofing and rejecting all 
different objedts and circumftances, according 
as they were by nature rendered more or lels 
the objedts of choice or rejedtion ; in leledting 
always from among the feveral objedts of 
choice prefented to us, that which was mod to 
be cholen, when we could not obtain them all : 
and in feledting too out of the feveral objedts 
of rejedtion offered to us, that which was lead 
to be avoided, when it was not in our power 
to avoid them all. By choofing and rejedting 
with this juft and accurate dilcernment, by 
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thus bellowing upon every objedt the precife 
degree of attention it deferved, according to 
the place which it held in this natural feale of 
things, we maintained, according to the Stoics, 
that perfedt rectitude of condudt which con- 
ftituted the effence of virtue. This was what 
they called to live confidently, to live accord¬ 
ing to nature, and to obey thole laws and di- 
redtions which nature, or the Author of nature, 
had prefcribed for our condudt. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue 
as not very different from that of Ariflotle and 
the antient Peripatetics. What chiefly diftin- 
guifhed thofe two fyItems from one another 
was the different degrees of felf-command 
which they required. The Peripatetics al¬ 
lowed of fome degree of perturbation as dat¬ 
able to the weaknefs of human nature, and as 
uleful to fo imperfedt a creature as man. If 
his own misfortunes excited no paffionate 
grief, if his own injuries called forth no lively 
refentment, reafon, or a regard to the gene¬ 
ral rules which determined what was right and 
fit to be done, would commonly, they thought, 
be too weak to prompt him to avoid the one 
or to beat off the other. The Stoics, on the 
contrary, demanded the moil perfedt apathy, 
and regarded every emotion which could in 
the imalld! degree diflurb the tranquillity of 
the mind, as the effedt of levity and folly, 
The Peripatetics ieem to have thought that 
no paffion exceeded the bounds of propriety as 
long as the fpedtator, bv the utmoft effort of 
humanity, could fympathiz.e with it. The 
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Stoics, on the contrary, appear to have re-* 
garded every paffion as improper, which made 
any demand upon the fympathy of the fpec-^ 
tor, or required him to alter in any refpedt 
the natural and ordinary ftate of his mind, in 
order to keep time with the vehemence of his 
emotions. A man of virtue, they feem to 
have thought, ought not to depend upon the 
generofity of thofe he lives with for pardon or 
approbation. 

According to the Stoics, every event fhould, 
to a wife man, appear indifferent, and what 
for its own fake could be the objedt neither 
of defire nor averfion, neither of joy nor 
forrow. If he preferred fome events to others, 
if fome fituations were the objedts of his choice, 
and others of his rejection*, it was not, be- 
caufe he regarded the one as, in themfelves, 
in any refpedt better than the other, or thought 
that his own happinefs would be more com¬ 
plete in, what is called, the fortunate, than 
in what is commonly regarded as the diftrefs- ' 
ful fituation; but becaufe the propriety of ac¬ 
tion, the rule which the gods had given him 
for the diredtion of his condudt, required him 
to choofe and rejedt in this manner. Among 
the primary objedts of natural inclination, or 
among thofe things which nature had origi¬ 
nally recommended to us as eligible, was the 
profperity, of our family, of our relations, of 
pur friends, of our country, of mankind, and of 

* Some of thefe exprcflions found a little awkward in 
(he Englifh language : they are literal tranflations of the 
technical terms of the Stoics. 
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the univerfe in general. Nature too had 
taught us, that as the profperity of two was 
preferable to that cf one, that of many or of 
all muft be infinitely more fo. That we our- 
felves were but one, and that confequently 
wherever our profperity was inccnfiftent with 
that, either of the whole, or of any confider- 
able part of the whole, it ought, even in our 
own choice, to yield to what' was fo vaftly 
preferable. As all the events in this world 
were conduced by the providence of a wife, 
powerful and good God, we might be allured 
that whatever happened, tended to the pro¬ 
fperity and perfection of the whole. If we our- 
felves, therefore, were in poverty, in licknefs, 
or in any other calamity, we ought, firft of 
all, to ul'e our utmoft endeavours, fo far as 
juftice and our duty to others would allow, to 
refeue ourfelves from this difagreeable circum- 
llance. But if, after all we could do, we found 
this impoffible, we ought to reft fatisfied that 
the order and perfection of the univerfe re¬ 
quired that we ihould in the mean time con¬ 
tinue in this fituation. And as the profperity 
of the whole Ihould, even to us, appear pre¬ 
ferable to fo infignificant a part as ourfelves, 
our fituation, whatever it was, ought from 
that moment to become the objeCt of our 
choice, and even of our defire, if we would 
maintain that complete propriety and re&i- 
tude of fentiment and conduit in which the 
perfection of our nature confifts. If, ■ indeed, 
any opportunity of extricating ourfelves ihould 
qffer, it became our duty to embrace it. The 
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order of the univerfe, it was evident, no 
longer required our continuance in this fitua- 
tion, and the great Director of the world 
• plainly called upon us to leave it, by fo clearly 
pointing out the road which we were to fol¬ 
low. it was the fame cafe with the adverfity 
of our relations, our friends, our country. If, 
without violating any more facred obligation, 
it was in our power to prevent or to put an 
end to their calamity, it undoubtedly was our 
duty to do fo. The propriety of action, the 
rule which Jupiter had given us for the direc¬ 
tion of our conduct, evidently required this of 
us. But if it was altogether out of our power 
to do either, we ought then to confider this 
event as the mod fortunate which could pof- 
fibly have happened : Becaufe we might be 
allured that it'tended moll to the profperity 
and order of the whole : which was what we 
ourfelves, if we were wife and equitable, ought 
mod of all to defire. “ In what fenfe, fays 
« Epictetus, are fome things faid to be ac- 
« cording to our nature, and others contrary 
“ to it ? It is in that fenfe in which we confider 
« ourfelves as feparated and detached from all 
V other things. For thus it may be faid to 
be according to the nature of the foot to be 
« always clean. But if you confider it as a 
« foot, and not as fomething detached from 
the reft of the body, it mult behove it 
a fometimes to trample in the dirt, and fome-? 
f* times to tread upon thorns, and fometimes 
« too to be cut oft* for the hike of the whole 
ff Jjody : and if it refufes this, it is no longer 
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we to conceive 
with regard to ourfelves. What are you ? 
A man. If you confider yourielf as fome- 
thing feparated and detached, it is agree¬ 
able to your nature to live to old age, to 
be rich, to be in health, But if you con- 
iider yourfelf as a man, and as a part of a 
whole, upon account of that whole it will 
behoove you fometimes to ‘ be in ficknefs, 
w fometimes to- be expofed to the inconve- 
“ niency of a fea voyage, fometimes to be in 
want; and at laft, perhaps, to die before 
your time. Why then do you complain ? 
Don’t you know that by doing fo, as the 
foot ceafes to be a foot, fo you ceafe to be a 
man * 

This fubmiflion to the order of the uni- 
verfe, this entire indifference with regard to 
whatever concerns ourfelves, when put into 
the balance with the intereft of the whole, 
could derive its propriety, it is evident, from 
no other principle befides that upon which 
I have endeavoured to Ihow the propriety 
of juftice was founded. As long as we view 
our own interefts with our own eyes, it is 
l'carce polhble that we fhould willingly ac- 
quiefee in their being thus facrificed to the 
interefts of the whole. It is only when we 
view thofe oppoiite interefts with the eyes of 
others, that what concerns ourfelves can appear 
to be fo contemptible in the companion, as 


* Arrian, lib. ii. c. 5. 
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to be refigned without any reluctance. To 
every body but the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned, nothing can appear more agreeable to 
reafon and propriety, than that the part Ihould 
give place to the whole. But what is agree¬ 
able to the reafon of all other men, ought 
not to appear contrary to his. He himfelf 
therefore ought to approve of this facrifice, 
and acknowledge its conformity to reafon. 
But all the affeCtions of a wife man, accord¬ 
ing to the Stoics, are perfectly agreeable to 
reafon and propriety, and of their own ac¬ 
cord coincide with whatever thefe ruling prin¬ 
ciples prefcribe. A wife man, therefore, 
could never feel any reluCtance to comply with 
this difpolition of things. 

IV. Befides thefe ancient, there are fome 
modern fyftems, according to which virtue 
confifts in propriety; or in the fuitablenefs of 
the affeCtion from which we aCt, to the caufe 
or objeCt which excites it. The fyftem of 
Dr. Clark, which places virtue in aCting ac¬ 
cording to the relations of things, in regu¬ 
lating our conduCt according to the fitnefs or 
incongruity which there may be in the appli¬ 
cation of certain objects to certain things, or 
to certain relations: That of Mr. Woolafton, 
which places it in aCting according to the truth 
of things, according to their proper nature 
and effence, or in treating them as what they 
really are, and not as what they are not: that 
of my lord Shaftefbury, which places it in 
maintaining a proper balance of the affeCtions, 
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and in allowing no paflion to go beyond its 
proper fpbere; are all of them more or lefs in¬ 
accurate defcriptions of the lame fundamental 

The defcription of virtue which is either 
o-iven, or at leaft meant and intended to be 
given in each of thofe fyftems, for fome of the 
modern authors are not very fortunate in their 
manner of expreffing themfelves, is no doubt 
quite juft, fo far as it goes. There is no vir¬ 
tue without propriety, and wherever there is 
propriety, fome degree of approbation is due. 
But ftill this defcription is imperfect. Por 
though propriety is an effential ingredient in 
every virtuous action, it is not always the foie 
ingredient. Beneficent adions have in them 
another quality by which they appear not only 
to deferve approbation but recompence. None 
of thofe fyftems account either eafily or fuf- 
ficiently for that fuperior degree of efteem 
which feems due to iuch actions, 01 lor that 
diverfi.ty of fentiment which they naturally 
excite. ' Neither is the defcription of vice 
more complete. For in the fame manner, 
though impropriety is a ncccfliiry ingredient in 
every vicious adion, it is not always the lole 
ingredient, and there is often the higheft de- 
crree of abfurdity and impropriety in very 
harmless and inlignificant adions. Deliberate 
adioiv of a pernicious tendency to thoie we 
live with, have, beftdes their impropriety, a 
neculiar quality of their own by which they 
appear to deferve, not only drfapprobation, 
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but punifhinent; and to be the objeds, not 
of diflike merely, but of refentment and re¬ 
venge: and none of thofe fyfhems eafily and 
fufficiently account for that fuperior degree of 
deteftation which we feejl for fuch anions. 


CHAP. II. 

Of thofe fyftems •which make virtue conftft in 
prudence. 

T H E moft ancient of thofe fyftems which 
make virtue confift in prudence, and 
of which any confiderable remains have come 
down to us, is that of Epicurus, who is laid 
however, to have borrowed all the leading 
principles of his philofophy from fome of thofe 
who had gone before him, particularly from 
Ariftippus; though it is very probable, not*- 
withftanding this allegation of his enemies, 
that at leaft his manner of applying thofe prin¬ 
ciples was altogether his own. 

According to Epicurus *, bodily pleafure 
and pain were the l'ole ultimate objeds of na¬ 
tural defire and averfion. That they were 
always the natural objeds of thofe paflions, 
he thQught required no proof. Pleafure 
might, indeed, appear fometimes to be avoidr 
ed; not, however, becaufe it wasplealure, but 
i)e.caufe, by the enjoyment of it, we ftiould 

f See Cicero de finibus, lib. i. Diogenes Laert. 1. x. 
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either forfeit fome greater pleafure, or expofe 
ourfelves to fome pain that was more to be 
avoided than this pleafure was to be defired. 
Pain, in the fame manner, might appear 
fometimes to be eligible ; not, however, be- 
caufe it was pain, but becaufe by enduring it 
we might either avoid a Hill greater pain, or 
acquire fome pleafure of much more import¬ 
ance. That bodily pain and pleafure, there¬ 
fore, were always the natural objects of de¬ 
fire and averfion, was, he thought, abun¬ 
dantly evident. Nor was it Id's fo, he ima¬ 
gined, that they were the foie ultimate ob¬ 
jects of thofe paflions. Whatever elfe was 
either defired or avoided was fo, according 
to him, upon account of its tendency to pro¬ 
duce one or other of thofe fenfations. The 
tendency to procure pleafure rendered power 
and riches definable, as the contrary ten¬ 
dency to produce pain made poverty and in- 
fignificancy the obje&s of averfion. Honour 
and reputation were valued, becaufe the ef- 
teem and love of thofe -we live with were of 
the greateft confequence both to procure plea¬ 
fure and to defend us from pain. Ignominy 
and bad fame, on the contrary, wqre to be 
avoided, becaufe the hatred, contempt, and 
refentment of thofe we lived with deftroyed 
all lecurity, and necelfarily expofed us to_ the 
greateft bodily evils. 

All the pleafures and pains of the mind 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de¬ 
rived from thofe of the body. TKe mind 
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was happy when it thought of the paft plea- 
fures of the body, and hoped for others to 
come : and it was miferabfe when it thought 
of the pains which the body had formerly 
endured, and dreaded the fame or greater 
thereafter. 

But the pleafures and pains of the mind, 
though ultimately derived from thofe of the 
body, were vaftly greater than their origi¬ 
nals. The body felt only the fenfation of 
the prefent inftant, whereas the mind felt 
alfo the paft and the future, the one by re¬ 
membrance, the other by anticipation, and 
confequently both fuffered and enjoyed much 
more. When we are under the greateft bo¬ 
dily pain, he obferved, we fhall always find, 
if we attend to it, that it is not the fuffering 
of the prefent inftant which chiefly torments 
us, but either the agonizing remembrance 
of the paft, or the yet more horrible dread 
of the future. The pain of each inftant, 
confidered by itfelf, and cut off" from all that 
goes before and all that comes after it, is a 
trifle, not worth the regarding. Yet this is 
all ’which the body can ever be faid to fuflfer. 
In the fame manner, when we enjoy the 
greateft pleafure, we fhall always find that 
the bodily fenfation, the fenfation of the pre¬ 
fent inftant makes but a fmall part of our hap- 
pinefs, that our enjoyment chiefly arifes either 
from the cheerful recolle&ion of the paft, or 


the ftill more joyous anticipation of the fu¬ 
ture, and that the mind always contributes 
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much the largeft fhare of the entertain¬ 
ment. 

Since our happinefs and mifery, therefore, 
depended chiefly on the mind, if this part of 
our nature was well dlfpofed, if our thoughts 
and opinions were as they fhould be, it was 
of little importance in what manner our body 
was affected. Though under great bodily 
pain, we might ftill enjoy a confiderable lhare 
of happinefs, if bur reai'on and judgment main¬ 
tained their fuperiority. We might entertain 
ourfelves with the remembrance of paft, and 
with the hopes of future plealure; we might 
foften the rigour of our pains, by recolleding 
what it was which, even in this fituation, we 
were under any neceflity of fuftcring. That 
this was merely the bodily fenfation, the pain 
of the prefent inftant, which by itfelf could 
never be very great. That whatever agony 
we fuffered from tire dread of its continuance 
was t»he effed of an opinion “of the mind, 
which might be correded by jufter fenti- 
ments; by confrdering that, if our pains were 
violent, they would probably be of flicrt du¬ 
ration ; and that if they were of long conti¬ 
nuance, they would probably be moderate, 
and admit of many intervals of eafe; and that, 
at any rate, death was always at hand and 
within call to deliver us, which as, accord¬ 
ing to him, it put an end to all l'enfatiop 
either of pain or plealure, would not be re¬ 
garded as an evil. When we are, faid he, 
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death is not; and when death is, we are not 3 
death therefore can be nothing to us. 

If the actual fenfation of pofitive pain was 
in itfelf fo little to be feared, that of pleafure 
was Hill lefs to be defired. Naturally the 
fenfation of pleafure was much lefs pungent 
than that of pain. If, therefore, this laft 
could take fo very little from the happinefs 
of a well-difpofed mind, the other could add 
fcarce any thing to it. When the body was 
free from pain and the mind from fear and 
anxiety, the fuperadded fenfation of bodily 
pleafure could be of very little importance; 
and though it might diverftfy, could not pro¬ 
perly be faid to increafe the happinefs of the 
iituation. 

In eafe of body, therefore, and in fecunty 
or tranquillity of mind, confifted, according 
to Epicurus, the moft perfect Hate of human 
nature, the moft complete happinels which 
man was capable of enjoying. To obtain 
this great end of natural defire was the foie 
object of all the virtues, which, according 
to'him, were not definable upon their own 
account, but upon account of their tendency 
to bring about this fituation. 

Prudence, for example, though according 
to this philofophy, the fource and principle 
of all the virtues, was not defirable upon its 
own account. That careful and laborious 
and circunifped ftate of mind, ever watch¬ 
ful and ever attentive to the moft dillant con- 
fequences of every action, could not ie a thing 
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pleafant or agreeable for its own fake, but 
upon account of its tendency to procure the 
greateft goods and to keep off the greatell evils. 

To abftain from pleafure too, to curb and 
reftrain our natural paffions for enjoyment, 
which was the office of temperance, could 
never be defirable for its own fake. The 
whole value of this virtue arofe from its uti¬ 
lity, from its enabling us to poftpone the pre- 
fent enjoyment for the lake of a greater to 
come, or to avoid a greater pain that might 
enfue from it. Temperance, in ffiort, vras 
nothing but prudence with regard to pleafure. 

To fupport labour, to endure pain, to be 
expofed to danger or to death, the lituations 
which fortitude would often lead us info, 
were Purely ftill lcfs the objefts of natural de— 
fire. They were chofen only to avoid greater 
evils. We fubmitted to labour, in order to 
avoid the greater fliame and pain of poverty, 
and we expofed ourfelves to danger and to death 
in defence of our liberty and property, the 
means and inftruments of pleafure and happi- 
nefs; or in defence of our country, in the 
fafety of which our own was neceflarily com¬ 
prehended. Fortitude enabled us to do all 
this cheerfully, as the heft Which, in our pre- 
fent fituation, could poffibly be done, and 
was in reality no more than prudence, good 
judgment, and prefence of mind in propeily 
appreciating pain, labour, and danger, .always 
choofing the lefs in order to avoid the greater. 

It is the lame cafe with juftice. To ab¬ 
ftain from what is another’s was not defirable 
on its own account, and it could not Purely 
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be better for you, that I fhould poffefswhat 
is my own, than that you Ihould pofleis it. 
You ought, however, to abftain from what¬ 
ever belongs to me, becaufe by doing other- 
wife you will provoke the refentment and in¬ 
dignation of mankind. 1 he fecuiity and 
tranquillity of your mind will be entirely de- 
ftroyed. You will he filled with fear and con- 
fternation at the thought of that punifhment 
which you will imagine that men are at all 
times ready to infliCt upon you, and from 
which no power, no art, no concealment, 
will ever, in your own fancy, he fuflicient to 
protect you. That other fpecies of juftice 
which confifts in doing proper good offices 
to different perfcns, according to the various 
relations of neighbours, kinfmen, friends, 
benefactors, fuperiors, or equals, which they 
may hand in to us, is recommended by the 
fame reafons. To ad properly in all theie 
different relations procures us the efceem and 
love of thofe we live with; as to do othei- 
wife excites their contempt and hatred. r>y 
the one we naturally fecure, by the other we 
neceffarily endanger our own eafe and tran¬ 
quillity, the great and ultimate objects ot all 
our defires. The whole virtue of jmace, 
therefore, the moft important of all the vir¬ 
tues, is no more than difcreet and prudent 
conduCt with regard to our neighbours. 

Such is the doCtrine of Epicurus concern¬ 
ing the nature of virtue. It may feem. ex¬ 
traordinary that this philofopher, who is de¬ 
ferred as a perfon of the moft am.able man- 
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ners, fhould never have obferved, that, what¬ 
ever may be the tendency of thofe virtues, or 
of the contrary vices, with regard to our bodily 
eafe and fecurity, the fentiments which they 
naturally excite in others are the objects of a 
much more paffionate defire or averfion than 
all their other confequences ; That to beami- 
able, to be relpedtable, to be the proper objeft 
of efteem, is by every well-'difpofed mind 
more valued than all the eafe and fecurity 
which love, lefpeci, and efteem can procure 
us ; That, on the contrary, to be odious, to 
be contemptible, to be the proper objedf of 
indignation, is more dreadful than all that we 
can furfer in our body from hatred, contempt, 
or indignation; and that confequently our de- 
hre of the one character, and our averfion to 
the other, cannot arife from any regard to 
the effedts which either of them is likely to 
produce upon the body. 

This fyftem is, no doubt, altogether incon- 
fiftent with that which I have been endea¬ 
vouring to eftablilh. It is not difficult, how¬ 
ever, to difcover from what phafis, if I may 
% fo, from what particular view or afpedt 
ot nature, this account of things derives its 
probability. By the wife contrivance of the 
Author of nature, virtue is upon all ordinary 
occafions, even with regard to this life, real 
wilclom, and the furclt and readied means of 
obtaining both lafety and advantage. Our fuc- 
cefs or difappointment in our undertakings 
mull very much depend upon the good or 
bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
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of us, and up m the general difpofition of thofe 
we live wit’ , either to affift or to oppofe us. 
But the V .ft, the fureft, the ealieft, and the 
readieft way of obtaining the advantageous 
and of avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves 
the proper objects of the former and not of 
the latter. “ Do you delire, Paid Socrates, 
“ the reputation of a good muficiaii ? The 
“ only fure way of obtaining it, is to become 
“ a good mufician. Would you defire in the 
“ fame manner to be thought capable of ferv- 
“ ing your country either as a general or as a 
“ ftatefman? The belt way in this cafe too 
u is really to acquire the art and experience 
“ of war and government, and to become 
“ really fit to be a general or a ftatefman. 
“ And in the fame manner, if you would be 
“ Reckoned fober, temperate, juft, and equi- 
“ table, the belt way of acquiring this repu- 
“ tation is to become fober, temperate, juft, 
u and equitable. If you can really render your- 
“ felf amiable, rdpedable, and the proper ob- 
<£ jetl of efteem, there is no fear of your not 
tc foon acquiring the love, the refpedt, and 
“ efteem of thofe you live with.” Since the 
practice of virtue, therefore, is in general 
l'o advantageous, and that of vice fo con¬ 
trary to our intereft, the confideration of thofe 
oppofite tendencies undoubtedly ftamps an 
additional beauty and propriety upon the one, 
and a new deformity and impropriety upon 
the other. Temperance, magnanimity, juf- 
tice, and beneficence, come thus to be ap- 
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proved of, not only under their proper cha- - 
rafters, but under the additional character of 
the higheft wifdom and raoft real prudence. 
And in the fame manner the contrary vices 
•of intemperance, pufillanimity, injuftice, and 
either malevolence or fordid felfilhnefs, come 
to be difapproved of, not only under their 
proper cha rafters, but under-the additional 
charafter of the moll fhort-fighted folly and 
weaknefs. Epicurus appears in eveiy virtue 
to have attended to this fpecies of propriety 
only. It is that which is mod apt to occur 
to thole who are endeavouring to perfuade 
others to regularity of conduft. When men 
by their praftice, and perhaps too by their 
maxims, manifellly fhow that the natural 
beauty of virtue is not like to have much 
effeft upon them, how is it poflible to 
move them but by reprefenting the folly of 
their conduft, and how much they themfelves 
are in the end likely to fuller by it ? 

By running up all the different virtues too 
to this one fpecies of propriety, Epicurus in¬ 
dulged a propenfity, which is natural to all 
men, but which philofophers in particular 
arc apt to cultivate with a peculiar fondnefs, 
as the great means of difplaying their inge¬ 
nuity, the propenfity to account for all ap¬ 
pearances from as few principles as poflible. 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenfity 
Hill further, when he referred all the primary 
objefts of natural defire and averfion to the 
pleafures and pains of the body. The great 
patron of the atomical philofophy, who 
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took fo much pleafure in deducing all the 
powers and qualities of bodies from the moll 
obvious and familiar, the figure, motion, and 
arrangement of the fmall parts of matter, felt 
no doubt a fimilar fatisfaction, when he ac¬ 
counted, in the fame manner, for all the fen- 
timents and paffions of the mind from thofe 
which are moll obvious and familiar. 

The lyftem of Epicurus agreed with thofe 
of Plato, Ariftotle, and Zeno, in making vir¬ 
tue confift in adding in the moll fuitable man¬ 
ner to obtain the * primary objects of natural 
defire. It differed from all them in two 
other refpe&s; fifift, in the account which it 
gave of thofe primary objects ol natural defire ; 
and fecondly, in the account which it gave of 
the excellence of virtue, or of the reafon why 
that quality ought to be efteemed. 

The primary objefts of natural defire con- 
fified, according to Epicurus, in bodily plea¬ 
fure and pain, and in nothing elle: wheieas, 
according to the other three philolopners, 
there were many other objects, filch as know¬ 
ledge, fuch as the happinefs of our relations, 
of our friends, of our country, which were 
ultimately defirable for their own fakes. 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did not 
deferve to be purfued for its own fake, nor 
was itlelf one of the ultimate objedls ot natu¬ 
ral appetite, but was eligible only upon ac¬ 
count of its tendency to prevent pain and to 
procure eafe and pleafure. In the opinion 0! 
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the other three, on the contrary, it was de¬ 
finable, not merely as the means of procur¬ 
ing the other primary objeds of natural defire, 
but as fomething which was in itfelf more 
valuable than them all. Man, they thought, 
being born for adion, his happinefs mud con- 
lift, not merely in the agreeablenefs of his 
palfive fenfations, but alio in the propriety of 
his active exertions. 



C H A P. III. 

Of ihofe fy/lems •which make virtue conff hi 
benevolence. 

T H E fyftem which makes virtue confift 
in benevolence, though I think not fo 
ancient as all of thofe which I have already 
given an account of, is, however, of very 
great antiquity. It feems to have been the 
dodrinc of the greater part of thole philofo- 
phers who, about and alter the age of Augus¬ 
tus, called themlelvcs E.cledics, who pretend¬ 
ed to follow chiefly the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras, and who upon that account are s % 

commonly known by the name of the later 
Platonifts. 

J11 the divine nature, according to thefe au¬ 
thors, benevolence or love was the foie prin¬ 
ciple of adion, and direded the exertion of all 
the other attributes. The wifdom of the Deity 
was employed in finding out the means for 
bringing about thofe ends which his goodnefs 
A a 4 ' fug- 
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fuggefled, as his infinite power was exerted to 
execute them. Benevolence, however, was 
Hill the lupreme and governing attribute, to 
which the others were fubfervient, and from 
which the whole excellency, or the •whole 
morality, if I may be allowed fuch an expref- 
fion, of the divine operations, was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfection and virtue of 
the human mind confifted in fome refemblance 
or participation of the divine perfections, and, 
confequently, in being filled with the fame 
principle of benevolence and love which in¬ 
fluenced all the aCtions of the deity. The ac¬ 
tions of men which flow r ed from this motive 
were alone truly praile-worthy, or could claim 
any merit in the fight of the deity. It was 
by aCtions of charity and love only that w r e 
could imitate, as became us, the conduCt of 
God, that we could exprefs our humble and 
devout admiration of his infinite perfections, 
that, by fullering in our own minds the fame 
divine principle, we could bring our own af¬ 
fections to a greater refemblance with his holy 
attributes, and thereby become more proper 
objeds of his love and elteem; till at laft we 
arrived at that immediate converfe and commu¬ 
nication with the deity to which it was the 
great objeCt of this philofophy to raife us. 

This fyltem, as it was much elteemed by 
many ancient fathers of the chriltian church, x 
lo after the reformation it war. adopted by feve¬ 
rs 1 divines of the moll eminent piety and 
learning, and of the moll amiable manners ; 
particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cud worth,' by Dr. 
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Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith of 
Cambridge. But of all the patrons of this 
fyltem, ancient or modern, the late Dr. Hut- 
chefon, was undoubtedly beyond all compa- 
rifon, the mofl acute, the moft diftindt, the 
moft philofophical, and what is of the greateft 
confequence of all, the fobereft and moll judi¬ 
cious. 

That virtue confilts in benevolence is a no¬ 
tion fupported by many appearances in human 
nature. It has been obferved already that pro¬ 
per benevolence is the moll graceful and agree¬ 
able of all the affedtions, that it is recom¬ 
mended to us by a double fympathy, that as 
its tendency is neceffarily beneficent, it is the 
proper objedt of gratitude and reward, and 
that upon all thefe accounts it appears to our na¬ 
tural i'entiments to pofl'efsameritluperior to any 
other. It has been obferved too that even the 
weakneffes of benevolence are not very dila- 
greeable to us, whereas thofe of every other 
pallion are always extremely difgufting. Who 
does not abhor exceffive malice, excelfive 
felfflincfs, or exceffive refentment ? But the 
moll exceffive indulgence even of partial 
friendlhip is not fo offenfive. It is the bene¬ 
volent paffions only which can exert them- 
l'elvcs without any regard or attention to pro¬ 
priety, * and yet retain fomething about them 
which is engaging. There is fomething pleaf- 
ing even in mere inftindtive good-will which 
goes on to do good offices without once re- 
fledting whether by this condudt it is the pro¬ 
per objedt either ol blame or approbation. It 
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Is not fo with the other paflions. The mo¬ 
ment they are deferted, the moment they are 
unaccompanied by the fenfe of propriety, they 
ceafe to be agreeable. 

As benevolence beftows upon thofe actions 
which proceed from it, a beauty fuperior to all 
others, fo the \vant of it, and much more the 
contrary inclination, communicates a peculiar 
deformity to whatever evidences fucli a difpo- 
fition. Pernicious adtions are often punifh- 
able for no other reafon than becaufe they 
fhow a want of fufficient attention to the nap- 
pinefs of our neighbour. 

Belides all this, Dr. Hutchefon * .obferved, 
that whenever in any a&ion, fuppofed to pro¬ 
ceed from benevolent affedtions, fome other 
motive had been difcovered, our fenfe of the 
merit of this adtion was juft fo far diminilhed 
as this motive was believed to have influenced 
it. If an adtion, fuppofed to proceed from 
gratitude, fhould be difcovered to have arifen 
from an expectation of fome new favour, or 
if what was apprehended to proceed from 
public fpirit, fhould be found out to have taken 
its origin from the hope of a pecuniary re¬ 
ward, fuch a difcovery would entirely deftroy 
all notion of merit or praife-worthinefs in 
either of thefe adtions. Since, therefore, the 
**' mixture of any felfifh motive, like that of a 
bafer alloy, diminifhed or took away altoge¬ 
ther the merit which would otherwile have 
belonged to any adtion, it was evident, he. 

* See Inquiry concerning Virtue, f? 5 i. 1. and 2. 
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.imagined, that virtue muft confift in pure and 
difinterefted benevolence alone. 

When thole actions, on the contrary, which, 
are commonly fuppofed to proceed from a felf- 
ifh motive, are dilcovered to have arifen from 
a benevolent one, it greatly enhances our fenfe 
of their merit. If we believed of any perfon. 
that he endeavoured to advance his fortune 
from no other view but that of doing friendly 
offices, and of making proper returns to his 
benefactors, we fhould only love and efteem 
him the more. And this obfervation feemed 
hill more to confirm the conclusion, that it 
was benevolence only which could ftamp upon 
any aCtion the character of virtue. 

Lalt of all, what, he imagined, was an 
evident proof of the juftnefs of this account of 
virtue, in all the difpntes of cafuifts concern¬ 
ing the redtitude of ccnduCt, the public good, 
he obferved, was the ftandard to which they 
conftantly referred ; thereby univerfally ac¬ 
knowledging that whatever tended to pro-r 
mote the liappinefs of mankind was right and 
laudable and virtuous, and the contrary, 
wrong, blameable, and vicious. In the' late 
debates about paffive obedience and the right 
of refiftance, the foie point in controverfy 
among men of fenfe was, whether univerfal .A 
fubmiffion would probably be attended with 
greater evils than temporary infurreCtions 
When privileges were invaded. Whether what, 
upon the whole, tended molt to the happinefs 
of mankind, was not alio morally good, was 
never once, he laid, made a queftion. 

. Since 
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Since benevolence, therefore, was the only- 
motive which could bellow upon any action 
the character of virtue, the greater the bene¬ 
volence which was evidenced by any action, 
the greater the praife which muft belong to 
it. 

Thofe aCtions which aimed at the happinefs 
of a great community, as they demonftrated 
a more enlarged benevolence than thofe which 
aimed only at that of a fmalier fyftem, fo 
were they, likewile, proportionally the more 
virtuous. The molt virtuous of all afteCtions, 
therefore, was that which embraced as its ob¬ 
ject the happinefs of all intelligent beings. 
The lead; virtuous, on the contrary, of thofe 
to which the character of virtue could in any 
rei'peCt belong, was that which aimed no fur¬ 
ther than at the happinefs of an individual, 
fuch as a fon, a brother, a friend. 

In directing all our actions to promote the 
greateft polfible good, in fubmitting all infe¬ 
rior affections to the defire of the general hap- 
pinefs of mankind, in regarding one’s felf but 
as one of the many, whole profperity was to 
be purfued no further than it was confillent 
with, or conducive to that of the whole, con¬ 
fined the perfection of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any direction. 
It was vicious whenever it obftruCted the ge¬ 
neral good. When it had no other effeCt than 
to-make the individual take care of his own 
happinefs, it was merely innocent, and though 
it deferred no praife, neither ought it to incur 
6 any 
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any blame. Thofe benevolent adions which 
were performed, notwithftanding fome ftrong 
motive from felf-intereft, were the more vir¬ 
tuous upon that account. They demonftrat- 
ed the ftrength and vigour of the benevolent 
principle. 

Dr. Hutchcfon * was fo far from allowing 
lei i-love to be in any cafe a motive of virtuous 
actions, that even a regard to the pleafure of 
iclf-approbation, to the comfortable applaufe 
of our own confciences, according to him, di- 
minifhed the merit of a benevolent adion. 
This Was a felfifh motive, he thought, which, 
fo far as it contributed to any adion, demon- 
flrated the weaknefs of that pure and dilinte— 
relied benevolence which could alone damp 
upon the condud of man the charader of vir¬ 
tue. In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of our 
own minds is fo far from being confidered as 
what can in any refped diminilh the virtue of 
any adion, that it is rather looked upon as the 
foie motive which deferves the appellation of 
virtuous. 


Such is the account given of the nature of 
virtue in this amiable l'yftem, a fyftem which 
has a peculiar tendency to nourifh and fupport 
in the human heart the noblell and the mod 
agreeable of all affedions, and not only to 
check the injuftice of felf-love, but in fome 
meafure to difcourage that principle altoge¬ 
ther, by reprefenting it as what' could never 


* Inquiry concerning virtue, fed. art. 4. alfo Illuilra- 
tions on the moral fenfe, fed. 5, hft paragraph. 
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reflect any honour upon thofe who were in¬ 
fluenced by it. 

As fome of the other fyftems which I have 
already given an account of, do net fufliciently 
explain from whence arifes the peculiar excel¬ 
lency of the fupreme virtue of beneficence, fo 
this fyftem feems to have the contrary defedt, 
of not fufliciently explaining from whence 
arifes our approbation of the inferior virtues 
of prudence, vigilance, circumfpedtion, tem¬ 
perance, conftancy, lirmnefs. The view and 
aim of our affections, the beneficent and hurt¬ 
ful effedts which they tend to produce, are the 
only qualities at all attended to in this fyftem. 
Their propriety and impropriety, their fuitable- 
nefs and unfuitablenefs, to the caufe which ex¬ 
cites them, are difregarded altogether. 

Regard to our own private happinefs and 
intereft too, appear upon many occafions very 
laudable principles of adtion. The habits of 
ceconomy, mduftry, diferetion, attention, and 
application of thought, are generally fuppofed 
to be cultivated from felf-interefted motives, 
and at the fame time are apprehended to be 
very praife-worthy, qualities, which deferve 
the efteem and approbation of every body. 
The mixture of a felfifti motive, it is true, 
feems often to fully the beauty of thofe ac¬ 
tions which ought to arife from a benevolent 
afledtion. The caufe of this, however, is not 
that felf-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous adlion, but that the benevolent prin¬ 
ciple appears in this particular cafe to want its 
due degree of ftrength, and to be altogether 
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unfuitable to its object The charader, there¬ 
fore, feems evidently imperfed, and upon the 
whole to deferve blame rather than praife. 
Themixtureof a benevolent motive in anadion. 
to which lelf-love alone ought to be fufficient 
to prompt us, is not fo apt indeed to diminiffi. 
our fenfe of its propriety, or of the virtue of 
the perfon who performs it. We are not 
ready to fufped any perfon c'f being defedive 
in felfiflinefs*. This is by no means the weak ' 
fide of human nature, or the failing of which 
we are apt to be fufpicious.- If we could really 
believe, however, of any man, that, was it not 
from a regard to his family and friends, he 
would not take that proper care of his health, 
his life, or his fortune, to which felf-prefer- 
vation alone ought to be fufficient to prompt 
him, it would undoubtedly be a failing, though 
one of thofe amiable failings, which render a 
perfon rather the objed of pity than of con¬ 
tempt or hatred. It would {till, however, 
fomewhat diminHh the dignity and refpeda- 
blenefs of his charader. Careleffnefs and 
want of ccconomy are univerfally difapproved 
ofj not, however, as proceeding from a want 
of benevolence, but from a want of the proper 
attention to the objeds of felf-intereft. 

Though the ftandard by which ca fit ids fre¬ 
quently determine what is right or wrong in 
human condud, be its tendency to the welfare 
or diforder of fociety, it does not follow that 
a regard to the welfare of fociety flio’jld be the 
foie virtuous motive of adion, hut only that, 
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in any competition, 'it ought to call the ba- 
lance againft all other motives. 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the foie prin¬ 
ciple of action in the Deity, and there are fe- 
veral, not improbable, arguments which tend 
to perfuade us that it is fo. It is not eafy to 
conceive what other motive an independent 
and all-perfe<ft being, who Hands in need of 
nothing external, and whofe liappinefs is com¬ 
plete in himfelf, can a£t from. But whatever 
may be the cafe with the Deity, fo imperfect 
a creature as man, the fupport of whole ex- 
iftence requires fo many things external to him, 
mull often aft from many other motives. The 
condition of human nature were peculiarly 
hard, if thole affe&ions, which, by the very. 
nature of our being, ought frequently to in¬ 
fluence our conduit, could upon no occafion 
appear virtuous, or deferve elteem and com¬ 
mendation from any body. 

Thofe three fyftems, that which places vir¬ 
tue in propriety, that which places it in pru¬ 
dence, and that which makes it confift in be¬ 
nevolence, are the principal accounts which 
have been given of the nature of virtue. To 


one or other of them, all the other deferip- 


tions of virtue, how different foever they may 
appear, are eafily reducible. _ 

That fyllem which places virtue in obedi¬ 
ence to the will of the Deity, may be count¬ 
ed either among thofe which make it confift 

in prudence, or among thofe which make it con¬ 
fift in propriety. When it is alked, why we 
ought to obey the will of the Deity, this quef- 

tion. 
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tion, which would be impious and abfurd in 


the higheft degree, if afked from any doubt 
that we ought to obey him, can admit but of 
two different anfwers. It muft either be faid 
that we ought to obey the will of the Deity, be- 
, caufe he is a being of infinite power, who will 
reward us eternally if we do fo, and punifh us 
eternally if we do other wife: Or it muft be 
faid, that, independent of any i - egard to our 
own happinefs, or to rewards and punifhments 
of any kind, there is a congruity and fitnefs 
that a creature fhould obey its creator, that a 
limited and imperfect being fhould fubmit to 
one of infinite and incomprehenfible perfec¬ 
tions. Belides one or other of thefe two it is 
, impoffible to conceive that any other anfwer 
can be given to this queftion. If the firft an¬ 
fwer be the proper one, virtue confifts in pru¬ 
dence, or in the proper purfuit of our own final 
intereft and happinefs; fince it is upon this ac¬ 
count that we are obliged to obey the will of 
the Deity. If the fecond anfwer be the pro¬ 
per one, virtue muft conlift in proprietv, fince 
the ground of our obligation to obedience is 
the fuitablenefs or congruity of the fentiments 
of humility and fubmiflion to the fnperiority 
of the object which excites them. 

That fyrtem which places virtue in utility 
coincides too with that which makes it confift 
in propriety. According to this fyftem all 
thole qualities of the mind which are agree¬ 
able or advantageous, either to the perion him- 
fclf or to others, are approved of as virtuous, 
and the contrary difapproved of as vicious. 
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^ut the agreeablenefs or utility of £ny affedtion 
depends upon the degree which it is allowed 
to fubfift in. Every affeftion is ui'eful when 
it is confined to a certain degree of modera¬ 
tion ; and every affection is difadvantageous 
when it exceeds the proper bounds. Accord¬ 
ing to this fyftem therefore, virtue confifts, 
aot in any one arTedtion, but in the proper 
decree of all the affections. The only diffe¬ 
rence between it and that which l have been 
endeavouring to cftabliih, is, that it makes 
utility,, and not fympathy, or the correfpon- 
dent affedtion of the fpedhitor, the natural and 
original meafure of this proper degree. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of licentious fyjlems-. 

A h L thofe fyftems, winch I have hither¬ 
to given an account of, fuppofe that 
there is a real and effential diftindion between 
fice and virtue, whatever thefe qualities may 
confift in. There is a real and effential diffe¬ 
rence between the propriety and impropriety 
©f any affedtion, between benevolence and any 
other principle of adion,. between real pru¬ 
dence and ihort-fighted folly or precipitate 
rafhnefs. In the main too all of them contri¬ 
bute to encourage the praife-worthy, and to 
difcourage the blameable difpofition. 

It may be true, perhaps,, of fome or them* 
that they tend, in lome meafure,. to break the 

balance 
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balance of the affe&ions, and to give the 
mind a particular bias to feme principles of 
action, beyond the proportion that is due to 
them. The ancient fyftems, which place vir¬ 
tue in propriety, feem chiefly to recommend 
the great, the awful, and the refpe&able vir¬ 
tues, the virtues of felf-government and felf- 
command ; fortitude, magnanimity, indepen¬ 
dency upon fortune, the contempt of all out¬ 
ward accidents, of pain, poverty, exile, and 
death. It is in thefe great exertions that the 
nobleft propriety of conduct is difplayed. The 
foft, the amiable, the gentle virtues, all the 
virtues of indulgent humanity are, in compa- 
rifon, but little infilled upon, and feem, on 
the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, to 
have been often regarded as mere weaknefles 
which it behoved a Wile man not to harbour 
in his breaft. 

The benevolent lyflem, on the other hand, 
while it foders and encourages all thofe milder 
virtues in the highed degree, feems entirely to 
negledt the more awful and refpeftable quali¬ 
ties of the mind. It even denies them the ap¬ 
pellation of virtues. It calls them moral abi¬ 
lities, and treats them as qualities which do 
not deferve the fame fort of efleem and appro¬ 
bation, that is due to what is properly de¬ 
nominated virtue. All thole principles of ac¬ 
tion which aim only at our own intereft, it 
treats, if that be poflible, dill worfe. So far 
from having any merit of their own, they di- 
rnmilh, it pretends, the merit of benevolence, 
when they co-operate with it: and prudence. 
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it is afferted, when employed only in pro¬ 
moting private intereft, can never even be 
imagined a virtue. 


That fyftem, again, which makes virtue 


confift in prudence only, while it gives the 
higheft encouragement to the habits of cau¬ 
tion, vigilance, fobriety, and judicious mo¬ 
deration, feems to degrade equally both the 
amiable and refpeCtable virtues, and to ftrip 
the former of all their beauty, and the latter 
of all their grandeur. 

But notwithftanding thefe defeats, the ge¬ 
neral tendency of each of thofe three fyftems 
is to encourage the bell: and moll laudable 
habits of the human mind : and it were 
well for fociety, if either mankind in general, 
or even thofe few who pretend to live accord¬ 
ing to any philofophical rule, were to regulate 
their condu<3 by the precepts of any one of 
them. We may learn from each of them 
fomething that is both valuable and peculiar. 
If it was polfible, by precept and exhortation, 
to infpire the mind with fortitude and mag¬ 
nanimity,- the ancient fyftems of propriety 
would feem fufficient to do this. Or if it 
was poflible, by the fame means, to foften it 
into humanity, and to awaken the affections 
of kindnefs and general love towards thofe 
we live with, fome of the pictures with which 

the benevolent fyftem prefents us, might leem 

capable of producing this effcCt. We may 
learn from the fyftem ol Epiciirus, , though 
undoubtedly the worft of all the three, how 
much the practice of both the amiable and re- 

fpeCtable 
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fpe&able virtues is conducive to our own in- 


<si, 


tereft, to our own eafe, and iafety, and quiet 
even in this life. As Epicurus placed happi- 
nefs in the attainment of eafe and Tecurity, 
he exerted himfelf in a particular manner to 
(how that virtue was, not merely the beft 
and the fiifeft, but the only means of acquir¬ 
ing thofe invaluable poflfeffions. The good 
effeCts of virtue, upon our inward tranquil¬ 
lity and peace of mind, are what other phi- 
lofophers have chiefly celebrated. Epicurus, 
without neglecting this topic, has chiefly in¬ 
filled upon the influence of that amiable qua¬ 
lity on our outward prolperity and Iafety. It 
was upon this account that his writings were 
fo much ftudied in the ancient world by men 
of all different philofophical parties. It is 
from him that Cicero, the great enemy of 
the Epicurean fyftem, borrows his moll agree¬ 
able proofs that virtue alone is (Efficient to 
fecure happinefs. Seneca, though a Stoic, the 
left moll oppolite to that of Epicurus, yet 
quotes this philofopher more frequently than 
any other. 


There are, however, fome other fyftems 
which feem to take away altogether the di- 
flinCtion between vice and virtue, and of 
which the tendency is, upon that account, 
wholly pernicious : I mean the fyftems of 
the duke of Rochefoucault and Dr. Mande- 
ville. Though the notions of both thefe au¬ 
thors are in almoft every refpe£l erroneous, 
there are, however, fome appearances in hu¬ 
man nature which, when viewed in a cer- 
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tain manner, feem at firft fight to favour them. 
Thefe, firft flightly Iketched out with the 
elegance and delicate precifion of the duke of 
Rochefoucault, and afterwards more fully re- 
prefented with the lively and humorous, 
thoughcoarfe and ruftic eloquence of Dr. Man- 
deville, have thrown upon their doflrines an 
air of truth and probability which is very apt 
to impofe upon the unfkilful. 

Dr. Mandeville, the moft methodical of 
thofe two authors, confiders whatever is done 
from a fenfe of propriety, from a regard to 
what is commendable and praife-worthy, as 
being done from a love of praife and com¬ 
mendation, or as he calls it from vanity. Man, 
he obferves, is naturally much more inte- 
refted in his own happinefs than in that of 
others, and it is impofiible that in his heart 
he can ever really prefer their profperity to 
liis own. Whenever he appears to do fo, we 
may be allured that he impofes upon us, and 
that he is then adting from the fame ielfifh 
motives as at all other times. Among his 
other felfilh palfions, vanity is one of the 
ftrongeft, and he is always eafily flattered and 
greatly delighted with the applaufes of thofe 
about him. When he appears to facrifice his 
own intereft to that of his companions, he 
knows that his condudk will be highly agree¬ 
able to their felf-lovc, and that they will not 
fail to exprefs their latisfadlion by bellowing 
upon him the moft extravagant praifes. The 
pleafure which he expcdts from this, over¬ 
balances, in his opinion, the intereft which 

he 
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he abandons in order to procure it. His-con- 
dud, therefore, upon this occafion, is in rea¬ 
lity juft as felfiih, and arifes from juft as mean 
a motive, as upon any other. He is flattered, 
however, and he flatters himfelf, with the be¬ 
lief that it is entirely difinterefted; fmce, 
unlefs tills was fuppofed, it would not feem 
to merit any commendation either in his own 
eyes or in thofe of others. All public fpirit, 
therefore, all preference of public to private 
intereft, is, according to him, a mere cheat 
and impolition upon mankind ; and that hu¬ 
man virtue which is fo much boafted of, and 
which is the occafion of fo much emulation 
among men, is the mere offspring of flattery 
begot upon pride. 

Whether the moft generous and public fpi- 
rited adions may not, in fomc ienfe, be re¬ 
garded as proceeding from felf-love, I fhall 
not at prefent examine. The deciiion of this 
queftion is not, I apprehend, of any impor¬ 
tance towards eftabliihing the reality of virtue, 
lince felf-love may frequently be a virtuous 
motive of adion. I fhall only endeavour to 
fhow that the delire of doing what is honour¬ 
able and noble, of rendering ourfelves the 
proper objeds of efteem and approbation, can¬ 
not with any propriety be called vanity. 
Even the love of well-grounded fame and re¬ 
putation, the defire .of acquiring efteeni by 
what is really eft unable, does not deferve that 
name. The firll is the love of virtue, the 
nobleft and the bell paflion in human nature. 
The fecond is the love of true glory, a paflion 
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inferior no doubt to the former, but which in 
dignity appears to come immediately after 
it. He is guilty of vanity who defires praife 
for qualities which are either not praife-worthy 
in any deg*ree, or not in that degree in which 
he experts to be praifed for them; who fets 
his character upon the frivolous ornaments 
of drefs and equipage, or the equally frivo¬ 
lous accomplifhments of ordinary behaviour. 
He is guilty of vanity who defires praife for 
•what indeed very well deferves it, but what he 
perfectly knows does not belong to him. The 
empty coxcomb who gives himfelf airs of im¬ 
portance which he has no title to, the hlly 
liar who affumes the merit of adventures 
which never happened, the foolifh plagiary 
who gives himfelf out for the author of what 
he has no pretenfions to, are properly accufed 
of this paffion. He too is faid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the lilent 
fentiments of efteem and approbation, who 
feems to be fonder of their noify exprelhons 
and acclamations than of the fentiments them- 
felves, who is never fatisfied but when his 
own praifes are ringing in his ears, and who 
folicits with the raoft anxious importunity 
all external marks of refped, is fond of titles, 
of compliments, of being vifited, of being 
attended, of being taken notice of in public 
places with the appearance of deference and 
attention. This frivolous paffion is altogether 
different from either of the two former, and 
js the paffion of the loweft, and the leaft of 
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mankind, as they are of the nobleft and the 
greateft. 

But though thefe three paffions, the defire 
of rendering ourfelves the proper objects of 
honour and efteem ; or of becoming what is 
honourable and eftimable; the defire of ac¬ 
quiring honour and efteem by really deferr¬ 
ing thole fentiments ; and the frivolous de¬ 
fire of praife at any rate, are widely different; 
though the two former are always approved 
of, while the latter never fails to be defpifed ; 
there is, however, a certain remote affinity 
among them, which, exaggerated by the hu¬ 
morous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author, has enabled him to impofe upon his 
readers. There is an affinity between vanity 
and the love of true glory, as both thefe paf- 
fions aim at acquiring efteem and approbation. 
But they are different in this, that the one is 
a juft, reafonable, and equitable paffion, while 
the other is unjuft, abfurd, and ridiculous. 
The man who defires efteem for what is really 
eftimable, defires nothing but what he is juftly 
entitled to, and what cannot be refilled him 
without fome fort of injury. He, on the 
contrary, who defires it upon any other terms, 
demands what he has no juft claim to. The 
firft is ealily fatisfied, is not apt to be jea¬ 
lous or fufpicious that we do not efteem him 
enough, and is feldom folicitous about re¬ 
ceiving many external marks of our regard. 
The other, on the contrary, is never to be 
fatisfied, is full of jealoufy and fufpicion that 
we do not efteem him fo much as he defires, 
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becaufe he has fome fecret confcioufnefs that 
he defires more than he deferves. The leaft 
negled of ceremony, he confiders as a mor¬ 
tal affront, and as an expreffion of the moft 
determined contempt. He is refdefs and im¬ 
patient, and perpetually afraid that we have 
loft all refped for him, and is upon this ac¬ 
count always anxious to obtain new expref- 
fions of efteem, and cannot be kept in tem¬ 
per but by continual attendance and adula¬ 
tion. 

There is an affinity too between the defire 
of becoming what is honourable and efti- 
mable, and the defire of honour and efteem, 
between the love of virtue and the love of 
true glory. They refemble one another not 
only in this refped, that both aim at really 
being what. is honourable and noble, but 
even in that refped in which the love of true 
glory refembles what is properly called vani¬ 
ty, fome reference to the fentiments of others. 
The man of the greateft magnanimity, who 
defires virtue for its own fake, and is moft in¬ 
different about what actually are the opinions 
of mankind with regard to him, is ftill, how¬ 
ever, delighted with the thoughts of what 
they fhould be, with the confcioufnefs that 
though he may^ieither be honoured nor ap- - 
plauded, he is ftill the proper object of ho¬ 
nour and applaufe, and that if mankind were 
cool and candid and confiftent with them- 
fe|ves, and properly informed of the motives 
and circumftances of his condud, they would 
not fail to honour and applaud him, Though 

he 
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he defpifes the opinions which are actually 
entertained of him, he has the higheft value 
for thofe which ought to be entertained of 
him. That he might think himfelf worthy 
of thofe honourable fentiments, and, what¬ 
ever was the idea which other men might 
conceive of his character, that when he Ifiould 
put himfelf in their (Situation, and consider, 
not what was, but what ought to be their 
opinion, he fhould always have-^ the higheft 
idea of it himfelf, was the great and exalted 
motive of his conduct. As even in the love 


of virtue, therefore, there is (till fome re¬ 
ference, though not to what is, yet to w T hat 
in real'on and propriety ought to be, the opi¬ 
nion of others, there is even in this refped 
fome affinity between it, and the love of true 
glory. There is, however, at the fame time, 
a very great difference' between them. The 
man who acts folely from a regard to what is 
right and fit to be done, from a regard to what 
is the proper objed of efteem and approbation, 
though thefe fentiments fhould never be be¬ 
llowed upon him, ads from the moft fublime 
and godlike motive which human nature is 
even capable of conceiving. The man, on 
the other hand, who while he defires to merit 
approbation is at the fame time anxious to 
obtain it, though he too is laudable in the 
main, yet his motives have a greater mixture 
of human infirmity. He is in danger of be- 
ing mortified by the ignorance and injuftice 
of mankind, and his happinefs is expofed to 
the envy of his rivals, and the folly of the 
public. The happinefs of the other, on the 
3 contrary, 
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contrary, is altogether fecure and independent 
of fortune, and of the caprice of thofe he 
lives with. The contempt and hatred which 
may be thrown upon him by the ignorance of 
mankind, he confiders as not belonging to 
him, and is not at ail mortified by it. Man¬ 
kind defpife and hate him from a falfe notion 
of his character and conduct. If they knew 
him better, they would efteem and love him. 
It is not him whom, properly lpeaking, they 
hate and defpife, but another perfon whom 
they miftake him to be. Our friend, whom 
we fhould meet at a mafquerade in the garb 
of our enemy, would be more diverted than 
mortified, if under that difguife we fhould 
vent our indignation againft him. Such are 
the fentiments of a man of real magnanimity, 
when expofed to unjuft cenfure. It feldom 
happens, however, that human nature arrives 
at this degree of firmnefs. Though none but 
the weakeft and moft worthlefs of mankind 
are much delighted with falfe glory, yet, by 
a ftrange inconfiftency, falfe ignominy is of¬ 
ten capable of mortifying thofe who appear 
the moft refolute and determined. 

Dr. Mandeville is not fatisfied with repre- 
fenting the frivolous motive of vanity, as the 
fource of all thofe actions which are com¬ 
monly accounted virtuous. He endeavours 
to point out the imperfection of human vir¬ 
tue in many other refpects. In every cafe, 
he pretends, it falls fhort of that complete 
felf-denial which it pretends to, and, inftead 
of a conqueft, is commonly no more than a 
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concealed indulgence of our paflions. Where- 
ever our referve with regard to pleafure falls 
fhort of the moft afcetic abftinence, he treats 
it as grols luxury and fenfuality. Every thing, 
according to him, is luxury which exceeds 
what is abfolutely neceffary for the fupport of 
human nature; fo that there is vice even in 
the ufe of a clean Hurt, or of a convenient ha¬ 
bitation. I he indulgence of the inclination 
to lex, in the moft lawful union, he conliders 
as the fame fenfuality with the moft hurtful 
gratification of that paflion, and derides that 
temperance and that chaftity which can be 
piadifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingenious 
lophiftry of his reafoning, is here, as upon 
many other occafions, covered by the ambi¬ 
guity ol language. There are l'ome of our 
paflions which have no other names except 
thofe which mark the difagreeable and offen¬ 
sive degree. The fpedator is more apt to 
take notice of them in this degree than in any 
other. When they Shock his own fentiments, 
when they give him fome fort of antipathy 
and unealinefs, he is neceffarily obliged to at¬ 
tend to them, and is from thence naturally 
led to give them a name. When they fall 
in with the natural ftate of his own mind, he 
is very apt to overlook them altogether, and 
either gives them no name at all, or, if he 
gives them any, it is one which marks rather 
the fubjedion and reftraint of the paftion, than 
the degree which it ftill is allowed to fubfill 
in, after it is fo fubjeded and feftrained. 

Thus 
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Thus the common names of the * love of 
pleafure and of the love of fex, denote a vici¬ 
ous and offenlive degree of thofe paftions. The 
words temperance and chaftity, on the other 
hand, feem to mark rather the reftraint and 
fubje&ion which they are kept under, than 
the degree which they are ftill allowed to fub- 
fift in. When he can Ihow, therefore, that 
they ftill fubfift in fome degree, he imagines, 
he has entirely demolilhed the reality of the 
virtues of temperance and chaftity, and fhown 
them to be mere impofitions upon the inat¬ 
tention and fimplicity of mankind. Thofe 
virtues, however, do not require an entire in- 
fenfibility to the obje&s of the paftions which 
they mean to govern. They only aim at re- 
ftraining the violence of thole paftions lo far 
as not to hurt the individual, and neither dif- 
turb nor offend the fociety. 

It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville’s 
book f to reprefent every paflion as wholly 
vicious, which is fo in any degree and in any 
direction. It is thus that he treats every 
thing as vanity which has any reference, either 
to what are, or to what ought to be the fenti- 
ments of others: and it is by means of this 
fophiftry, that he eftablifhes his favourite con- 
clufion, that private vices are public benefits. 
If the love of magnificence, a tafte for the 
elegant arts and improvements of human life, 
for whatever is agreeable in drefs, furniture, 


* Luxury and Luft. 
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or equipage, for architecture, ftatuary, paint¬ 
ing, and mufic, is to be regarded as luxury, 
fenfuality and oftentation, even in thofe whole 
lituation allows, without any inconveniency, 
the indulgence of thofe paffions, it is certain 
that luxury, fenfuality, and oftentation are 
public benefits: fince, without the qualities 
upon which he thinks proper to bellow fuch 
opprobrious names, the arts of refinement 
could never find encouragement, and mull 
languifh for want of employment. Some 
popular afcetic doctrines which had been cur¬ 
rent before his time, and which placed virtue 
in the entire extirpation and annihilation of 
all our paffions, were the real foundation of this 
licentious fyftem. It was eafy for Dr. Man- 
deville to prove, firft, that this entire con- 
queft never actually took place among men; 
and, lecondly, that if it was to take place 
univerfally, it would be pernicious to fociety, 
by putting an end to all induftry and com¬ 
merce, and in a manner to the whole buil- 
nefs of human life. By the firft of thei'e pro- 
pofitions he leemed to prove that there was 
no real virtue, and that what pretended to 
be fuch, was a mere cheat and impolition 
upon mankind; and by the fecond, that pri¬ 
vate vices were public benefits, fince without 
them no fociety could profper or rlouriih. 

Such is the fyftem of Dr. Mandeville, which 
once made fo much noife in the w'orld, and 
which, though, perhaps, it never gave occa- 
lion to more vice than what would have been 
without it, at leaft taught that vice, which 
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arofe from other caufes, to appear with more 
effrontery, and to avow the corruption of its 
motives with a profligate audacioufnefs which 
had never been heard of before. 

But how deftrudtive foever this fyftem may 
appear, it could never have impofed upon io 
great a number of perfons, nor have occa- 
iioned fo general an alarm among thofe who 
are the friends of better principles, had it not 
in fome refpects bordered upon the truth. A 
fyftem of natural philofophy may appear very 
plaufible, and be for a long time very generally 
received in the world, and yet have no foun¬ 
dation in nature, nor any fort of refemblance 
to the truth. The vortices of Des Cartes were 
regarded by a very ingenious nation, foi near 
a century together, as a moft fatisfadtory ac¬ 
count of the revolutions of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies. Yet it has been demonftrated, to the 
convi£tion of all mankind, that tbeie pre¬ 
tended caufes of thofe wonderful effedts, not 
only do not actually exift, but are utterly 
impoflible, and if they did exift, could pro¬ 
duce no fuch effects as are alcribed to them. 
But it is other wife with fyftems of moral 
philofophy; and an author who pretends to 
account for the origin of our moral ienti- 
ments, cannot deceive us fo grofsly, not de¬ 


part fo very far from all refemblance to the 
truth. When a traveller gives an account of 
fome diftant country, he may impoie upon 
our credulity the moft groundlels and abiurd 
fictions as the moft certain matters 01 tact, but 
when a.perfon pretends to inform us of what 
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paffes ia our neighbourhood, and of the 
affairs of the very parifli which we live in, 
though here too, if we are fo carelefs as not 
to examine things with our own eyes, he may 
deceive us in many refpe&s, yet the greateff: 
falfehoods which he impofes upon us muff; 
bear fome refemblance to the truth, and 
muff; even have a conliderable mixture of 
truth in them. 1 An author who treats of na¬ 
tural philofophy, and pretends to aflign the 
Caufes of the great phenomena of the uni- 
verfe, pretends to give an account of the af¬ 
fairs of a very dillant country, concerning 
which he may tell us what he pleafes, and 
as long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of feeming poflibility, he need not 
defpair of gaining our belief. But when he 
propofes to explain the origin of our defires 
and affections, of our fentiments of appro¬ 
bation and difapprobation, he pretends to give 
an account, not only of the affairs of the very 
parifli that we live in, but of our own domef- 
tic concerns. Though here too, like indo¬ 
lent mailers who put their trull in a Reward 
who deceives them, we are very liable to be 
impofed upon, yet we are incapable of paf- 
fing any account which does not preferve 
fome little regard to the truth. Some of the 
articles, at leaft, muff be juft, and even thofe 
which are moll overcharged muff have had 
fome foundation, otherwile the fraud would 
be deteCted even by that carelefs infpeftion 
which we are dilpofcd to give. Ihp author 
who fliould aflign, as the caufe of any natu- 
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ral fenti'.ncat, i'omc principle which neither 
had any connexion with it, nor relembled 
any other principle which had fome inch 
connexion, would appear abfurd and ridicu¬ 
lous to the molt injudicious and unexperi¬ 
enced reader- 
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SECTION III. 



Of, the different fyitems which have been 
formed concerning the principle of appro¬ 
bation. 1 


INTRODUCTION. 

A h I E R the inquiry concerning the na- 
tufe of virtue, the next queffiiori of 
importance in Moral Philoloph'y, is concern¬ 
ing the principle of approbation, concerning 
Ihe power or faculty of the mind which ren¬ 
ders certain characters agreeable or difagree- 
iible to us, makes us prefer one tenoOr of con¬ 
duct to another, denominate the one right 
and the other wrong, and confider the one 
as the objed of approbation, honour, and re¬ 
ward; the other as that of blame, cenlure, 
and punifhment. 

Three different accounts have been given 
of this .principle of approbation. Accord¬ 
ing to feme; we approve and difapprove both 
of our own actions and of thole of others, 
from. felf-love only, or from lbme view of 
their tendency to bur own happinels or dis¬ 
advantage : according to others, reafon, the 
fame faculty by which we diftiriguifh between 
truth and falfehood, enables us to diftinguifh 
between what is fit and unfit both in actions 
and affedions: according to others this dif- 
C c z tindion 
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tindion is altogether the effed of immediate 
fentiment and feeling, and arifes from the 
fatisfadion or difguft with which the view 
of certain adions or affedions inspires us. 
Self-love, reafon, and fentiment, therefore, 
are the three different fources which have 
been affigned for the principle of approba¬ 
tion. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyftems, I muff obferve, that the 
determination of this fecond queftion, though 
of the greateft importance in fpeculation, is 
of none in pradice. The queftion concern¬ 
ing the nature of virtue necelfarily has fome 
influence upon our notions of right and wrong 
in many particular cafes. That concerning 
the principle of approbation can poffibly have 
no fuch effed. To examine from what con¬ 
trivance or mechanifm within, thofe different 
notions or fentiments arife, is a mere matter ot 
philofophical curiofity. 


CHAP. I. 


Of thofe fyflems which deduce the principle of 
approbation from felf-love . 

T HOSE who account for the principle 
of approbation from felf-love, do not 
all account for it in the fame manner,^ and 
there is a good deal of confufion and inac¬ 
curacy in all their different fyflems. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Hobbes, and many of his follow¬ 
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ers *, man is driven to take refuge in fociety, 
not by any natural love which he bears to his 
own kind, but becaufe, without the affiftance 
of others, he is incapable of fubiifting with 
eafe or fafety. Society, upon this account, 
becomes necetfary to him, and whatever tends 
to its fupport and welfare, he conliders as 
having a remote tendency to his own intereft, 
and, on the contrary, whatever is likely to 
difturb or deftroy it, he regards as in fome 
meafure hurtful or pernicious to himfelf. 
Virtue is the great fupport, and vice the great 
difturber of human fociety. The former, 
therefore, is agreeable, and the latter offenfive 
to every man ; as from the one he forefees the 
prol'perity, and from the other the ruin and 
diforder of what is fo neceflary for the com¬ 
fort and fecurity of his exiftence. 

That the tendency of virtue to piomote, 
and of vice to difturb the order of fociety, 
when we coniider it coolly and philofophical- 
ly, refle&s a very great beauty upon the one, 
and a very great deformity upon the other, 
cannot, as I have oblerved upon a former oc- 
calion, be called in queftion. Human fociety, 
when we contemplate it in a certain abftradt 
and philofophical light, appears like a great, 
an immenfe machine, whole regular and har¬ 
monious movements produce a thoufand agree¬ 
able effects. As in any other beautiful and 
noble machine that was the production of hu¬ 
man art, whatever tended to render its move- 
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ments more fmooth and eafy, would derive a 
beauty from this effedt, and, on the contrary, 
whatever tended to obftrudl them would dif 7 
pleafe upon that account: fo virtue, which is, 
as it were, the fine polifh to the wheels of fo-* 
eietv, neceflarily : pleafes; while vice, like 
the vile ruft, which - makes them jar and grate 
upon one another, is as necefiarily offeniive. 
This account, therefore, of the origin of ap¬ 
probation and difapprpbation, fo far as it de¬ 
rives them from a regard to the order of fo- 
ciety, runs into that principle which gives 
beauty to utility, find which I have explained 
upon a former occasion ; arid it is from thence 
that this fyftern derives all that appearance of 
probability which it polfefl'es. When tliofe 
authors defciibe the innumerable advantages 
of a cultivated and focial, above a favage and 
folkary life ; when they expatiate upon the 
neceffity of virtue and good order for the 
maintenance of the one, and dcmonftrate how 
infallibly the prevalence of vice and difobe- 
dience to the laws tend to bring back the 
other, the reader is charmed with the novelty 
and grandeur of tliofe views which they open 
to him : he fees plainly a new beauty in vir¬ 
tue, and a new'deformity in vice, which he 
had never taken notice of beforehand is com¬ 
monly lo delighted with the diicovery, that 
he fddnm takes time to refled, that this poli¬ 
tical view, having never occurred to' him in 
his life before, cannot poflibly be 'the ground 
uf tint approbation' and disapprobation with 
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which he has always been accuftomed to con- 
lider thole different qualities. 

When thole authors, on the other- band, 
deduce from felf-love the intereft which rye 
take in the welfare of lociety, and the efteem 
which upon that account we bellow upon 
virtue, they do not mean that when we in 
this age applaud the virtue of Cato, and deleft 
the villany of Catiline, our fentiments are in¬ 
fluenced by the notion of any‘benefit we re-? 
ceive from the one, or of any detriment we 
fuffer from the other. It was not becaule the 
profperity or fubverfion of fociety, in thofe 
remote ages and nations, was apprehended to 
have any influence upon our happinefs or rah 
fery in the prefent times ; that, according tq 
thofe philolophers, we efteemed the virtuous, 
and blamed the diforderly character, They 
never imagined that our fentiments were in¬ 
fluenced by any benefit or damage which we 
fuppofed actually to redound to us, from 
either; but by that which might have re¬ 
dounded to us, had we lived in thofe diffant 
ages and countries ; or by that which might 
ftill redound to us, if in our own times we 
Ihould meet with characters of the fame kind. 
The idea, in Ihort, which thofe authors were 
groping about, but winch they were never 
able to unfold diftinCtly, was that indirect fym- 
pathy which we feel with the gratitude or re- 
fentment of thofe vrho received the benefit or 
fuffered the damage refulting from fuch oppo- 
iite characters: and it was this which they 
were indiftinCtly pointing at, when they laid, 
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that it was not the thought of what we ha4 
gained or fuffered which prompted our ap~ 
plaufe or indignation, but the conception or 
imagination of what we might gain or fuffer 
if we were to a£t in fociety with fuch affo- 
ciates. 


Sympathy, however, cannot, in any fenfe, 
be regarded as a felfifh principle. When I 
fympathize with yOur forrow or your indig¬ 
nation, it may be pretended, indeed, that my 
emotion is founded in felf-love, becaufe it 
, arifes from bringing your cafe home to my- 
felf, from putting myfelf in your fituation, 
and thence conceiving what I ihould feel in 
the like circumltances. But though fympathy 
is very properly laid to arile from an imagina¬ 
ry change of lituations with the perfon prin¬ 
cipally concerned, yet this imaginary change 
is not fuppofed to happen to me in my own 
perfon and character, but in that ot the per- 
ion with whom I fympathize. When I con¬ 
dole with you for the lofs of your only fon, in 
order to enter into your grief I do not con- 
fid er what I, a perfon of fuch a character and 
profeffion, Ihould fuffer, if I had a fon, and 
if that fon was unfortunately to die: but I 
eonfiuer what I fhould fuffer if 1 was really 
you, arid I not only change circumftances 
with you, but I change perfons and characters. 
My grief, therefore, is entirely upon your ac¬ 
count, and notin the leaft upon my own. It 
is not, therefore, in the leaft feliifh. How 
can that be regarded as a felfifh paflion, which 
does hot a life even from the imagination of , 
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any thing that has befallen, or that relates tq 
myfelf, in my own proper perfon and cha¬ 
racter-, but which is entirely occupied about 
what relates to you. A man may fympathize 
with a woman in child-bed ; though it is im- 
poffible that he fhould conceive himfelf as- 
buffering her pains in his own proper perfon 
and charatter. That whole account of hu¬ 
man nature, however, which deduces all fen- 
timents and affettions from felf-love, which 
has made fo much noife in the world, but 
which, fo far as I know, has never yet been 
fully and diftinttly explained, feems to me to 
have arifen from fome confufed mifapprehen- 
jfion of the fyftem of fympathy. 


CHAP. II. 

Of thofe fvfems which make reafoti the prin¬ 
ciple of approbation « 

I T is well known to have been the dottrine 
of Mr. Hobbes, that a hate of nature is a. 
hate of war; and that, antecedent to the infti- 
tution of civil government, there could be no 
jfafe or peaceable fociety among men. To 
prel’erve fociety, therefore, according to him, 
was to lupport civil government, and to de- 
ftroy civil government was the fame thing as 
to put an end to fociety. $ut the exiftence of 
civil government depends upon the obedience 
that is paid to the fupreme magiftratc. The 
pioment he }ofes his authority, all government 



is at an end. As felf-prefervation, therefore, 
teaches men to applaud whatever tends to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of fociety, and to blame 
whatever is likely to hurt it; fo the fame prin¬ 
ciple, if they would think and fpeak con¬ 
fidently, ought to teach them to applaud upon 
all occafions obedience to the civil magiftrate, 
and to blame all difobedience and rebellion. 
The very ideas of laudable and blameable, 
ought to be the fame with thofe of obedience 
and difobedience. The laws of the civil ma¬ 
giftrate, therefore, ought to be regarded as 
the foie ultimate ftandards of \yhat was juft 
and unjuft, of what was right and wrong, 

It was the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbes, 
by propagating thefe notions, to fubjedl the 
confidences of men immediately to the civil, 
and not to the ecclpfiaftical powers, whofe 
turbulence and ambition, he had been taught, 
by the example pf his own times, to regard 
as the principal fource of the diforders of fo¬ 
ciety. His dodlrine, upon this account, was 
peculiarly offenfive to Theologians, who ac¬ 
cordingly did not fail to vent their indignation 
againft him with great afperity and bitternels. 
It was like wife offenfive to all found moralifts, 
as it fuppoied tljat there was no natural dis¬ 
tinction between fight and wrong, that thefe 
were mutable and changeable, and depended 
upon the mere arbitrary yull of the civil ma¬ 
giftrate. This account pf things, therefore, 
was attacked from all quarters, and by all forts 
of weapons, by fober reafon as well as by fu¬ 
rious declamation. 
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In order to confute fo odious a dodrine, it 
was neceflary to prove, that, antecedent to all 
jaw or poiitive inftitijtion, the mind was na¬ 
turally endowed with a faculty, by which it 
diftinguiihed, in certain actions and afledions, 
the qualities of right, laudable, and virtuous!, 
and in others thofe of wrong, blameable, and 


Vicious. 

Law, it was juftly obferyed by Dr. Cud- 
vfovth *, could not be the original fource of 
thole diftindions; lince upon the fuppofition 
of luch a law, it muff either be right to obey 
it, and wrong to difobey it, or indifferent 
whether we obeyed it, or difobeyed it. That 
law which it was indifferent whether we obey¬ 
ed or difobeyed, could not, it was evident, be 
the fource of thofe diftindions; neither could 
that which it was right' to obey and wrong to 
difobey, lince even this ftill fuppofed the ante¬ 
cedent notions or ideas of right and wrong, 
and that obedience to the law was conform¬ 
able to the idea o£ right, and difobedience to 


that of wrong.' *: '' 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion of 
thofe diftindions antecedent to all law, it 
ieemed neceffarily to follow, that it derived 
this notion from reafon, which pointed out 
the difference between right and wrong, in 
the fame manner in whiqh it did that between 
truth and falfehood: and this ’coriclufion, 
which though true in fome refpeds, is rather 
hafty in others, was more eaffty received at j*. 
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time when the abflradt fcience of human na¬ 
ture was but in its infancy, and before the dif- 
tindt offices and powers of the different facul¬ 
ties of the human mind had been carefully ex¬ 
amined and diftinguifhed from one another. 
When this controverfy with Mr. Hobbes was 
carried on with the greateft warmth and keen- 
nefs, no other faculty had been thought of 
from which any fuch ideas could poffibly be 
fuppofed to arife. It became at this time, 
therefore, the popular dodtrine, that the ef- 
ience of virtue and vice did not confifl in the 
conformity or difagreement of human adtions 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their con¬ 
formity or difagreement with reafon, which 
was thus confidered as the original fource and 
principle of approbation and difapprobation. 

That virtue confilts in conformity to rea¬ 
fon, is true in 1'ome relpedts, and this faculty 
may very juftly be confidered, as, in fome 
lenfe, the fource and principle of approbation 
and difapprobation, and of all folid judgments 
concerning right and wrong. It is by reafon 
that we difcover thofe general rules of juftice 
by which we ought to regulate our adtions : 
and it is by the fame faculty that we form 
thofe more vague and indeterminate ideas of 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of what 
is generous or noble, which we carry con- 
ftantly about with us, and according to which 
we endeavour, as well as w T e can, to model 
tire tenour of our condudL I he general max¬ 
ims of morality are formed, like all other 
general maxims, from experience and induc¬ 
tion. 
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tion. We obfefve in a great variety of par¬ 
ticular cafes what pleafes or Oifpleales our 
moral faculties, what thefe approve or difap- 
prove of, and, by induction from this expe¬ 
rience, we eftablilh thole general rules. But 
induction is always regarded as one of the ope¬ 
rations of reafon. From reafon, therefore 
we are very properly faid to derive all thole 
general maxims and ideas. It is by thefe 
however, that we regulate the greater part of 
our moral judgments, which would be ex¬ 
tremely uncertain and precarious if they de¬ 
pended altogether upon what is liable to fo manv 
variations as immediate fentiment and feeling 
which the different Hates of health and hu¬ 
mour are capable of altering fo dFentially. As 
our moll folid judgments, therefore, with re¬ 
gard to right and wrong, are regulated by max¬ 
ims and ideas derived from an induaion of 
reafon, virtue may very properly be faid to 
coil lift in a conformity to reafon, and fo far 
this faculty may be confidered as the fource 
and principle of approbation and difapproba- 
tion. r 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the lource 
of the general rules ot morality, and of all the 
moral judgments which we form by means of 
them; it is altogether abfurd and unintelligi¬ 
ble to fuppole that the firft perceptions of right 
and wrong can be derived from reafon, even 
in thofe particular cafes upon the experience 
of which the general rules are formed. Thefe 
firft perceptions, as well as all other experi¬ 
ments upon which any general rules are found¬ 
ed, 
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ed$ cannot be the object of realSn, but of im¬ 
mediate fenfe and feeling. It is by finding in 
a vail variety of inftances that one tenour of 
conduct coriftantly pleafes in a certain manner, 
and that another as c.onftantly dilpteafes the 
mind- that we form the general rules of mo¬ 
rality. But realon cannot render any particu¬ 
lar objed either agreeable or dilagreeable to 
the mind for its own lake. Realon may fhow 
that this objed is the means of obtaining fom£ 
other which is naturally either pleaiing or diP- 
pleafing, and in this manner may render it 
cither agreeable or dilagreeable foi the lake ci 
fomething elfe. But nothing can be agree¬ 
able or dilagreeable for its own fake, which is 
not rendered fuch by immediate fenfe and feel¬ 
ing. If virtue, therefore, in every particular 
inftance, neceflarily pleafes for its own lake, 
and if vice as certainly dilpleafes the mind, it 
cannot be reafon, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling, which, in this manner, reconciles us 
to the one, and alienates us from the other. 

Pleafure and pain are the great objedt of 
defire and averfion : but thefe are diftinguiflied 
not by reafon, but by immediate fenfe and 
feeling. If virtue, therefore, ia delirable for 
its own fake, and if vice is, in the lame man¬ 
ner, the objed of averfion, it cannot be rea¬ 
fon which originally difiinguifhes thofe dif¬ 
ferent qualities, but immediate fenle and 

feeling. . r r 

As reafon, however, in a certain leine, may 
juftly be confidered as the principle ol appro¬ 
bation and difapprobation, thele fentimonts 

were, 
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ere, through inattention, long regarded as 
originally flowing from the operations of this 
faculty* Dr. Hutchefon had the merit of be¬ 
ing the firft who diftinguilhed with any de¬ 
gree of precifion in what refpett all moral dil- 
tin&ions may be laid to arife from reafon, and 
in what refpedl they are founded upon imme¬ 
diate fenfe and feeling. In his illuftrations 
upon the moral fenfe he has explained this fo 
fully, and, in my opinion, fo unanfwerably, 
that, if any controverl'y is ftill kept up about 
this fubjeit, I can impute it to nothing, but 
either to inattention to what that gentleman 
has written, or to a l'uperititious attachment 
to certain forms of cxprellion, a weaknefs 
not very uncommon among the learned, efpe- 
cially in lubje&s fo deeply interefting as the 
prefent, in which a man of virtue is often 
loath to abandon, even the propriety of a 
Angle phrafe which he has been accuftomed 
to. 


CHAP. III. 

Of tbofe fyfems 'which make fcntiment the 
principle of approbation. 

T HOSE fyftems which make fentiment 
the principle of approbation may be 
divided into two different claffes. 

I. According to fome the principle of ap¬ 
probation is founded upon a fentiment of a 
peculiar nature, upon a particular power of 

perception 
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perception exerted by the mind at the view of 
certain actions or affections ; fome 'of which 
affeCting this Faculty in an agreeable, and 
others in a difagreeable manner, the former 
are ftampt with the characters of right, laud¬ 
able, and virtuous; the latter with thole of 
wrong, blameable, and vicious. This lenti- 
ment being of a peculiar nature diffinCt from 
every other, and the effeCt of a particular power 
of perception, they give it a particular name, 
and call it a moral fenfe. 

II. According to others, in order to account 
for the principle of approbation, there is no 
occafion for fuppofmg any new power of per¬ 
ception which had never been heard of before: 
Nature, they imagine, aCts here, as in all other 
cafes, with the ftri&eft (economy, and pro¬ 
duces a multitude of effects from one and the 
fame caufej and fympathy, a power which 
has always been taken notice of, and with 
which the mind is manifeftly endowed, is, 
they think, fufficient to account for all the 
effeCts aferibed to this peculiar faculty. 

I. Dr. Hutchefon * had been at great pains 
to prove that the principle of approbation was 
not founded on felf-love. He had demon- 
ftrated too, that it could not arife from any 
operation of reafon. Nothing remained, he 
thought, hut to fuppofe it a faculty of a pe¬ 
culiar kind, with which Nature had endowed 
the human mind, in order to ,“ ls . 0 ?l e 

particular and important effeCt. heu fuf- 
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love and reafon were both excluded, it did not 
occur to him that there was any other known 
faculty of the mind which could in any refpedt 
anfwer this purpofe. 

This new power of perception he called a 
moral fenfe, and fuppofed it to be fomewhat 
analogous to the external fenfes. As the bodies 
around us, by affedting thefe in a certain man¬ 
ner, appear to poffefs the different qualities of 
found, tafte, odour, colour ; fo the various 
affedtions of the human mind, by touching 
this particular faculty in a certain manner, 
appear to poffeis the different qualities ot 
amiable and odious, of virtuous and vicious, 
of right and wrong. 

The various fenfes or powers of percep¬ 
tion from which the human mind derives 
all its Ample ideas, were, according to this 
fylfem, of two different kinds, of which the 
one were called the direct or antecedent, the 
other, the reflex or confequent fenfes. The 
diredt fenfes were thofe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception of luch fpecies 
of things as did not prefuppofe the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus founds and 
colours w r ere objedts of the diredt fenfes. 1 o 
hear a found, or to fee a colour, does not pre¬ 
fuppofe the antecedent perception of any other 
quality or objedt. The reflex or confequent 
fenfes, on the other hand, were thofe facul¬ 
ties from which the mind derived the percep¬ 
tion of fuch fpecies of things as prefuppofed 
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the antecedent perception of fome other. Thus 
harmony and beauty were objects of the re¬ 
flex 1'enfes. In order to perceive the harmony 
of a found, or the beauty of a colour, we 
mud firft perceive the found or the colour. 

The moral fenfe was coniidered as a faculty of 
this kind. That faculty, which Mr. Locke 
calls refledion, and from which he derived 
the Ample ideas of the different paffions and 
emotions of the human mind, was, according 
to Dr. Hutchefon, a dired internal fenle. 

That faculty again by which we perceived tire 
beauty or deformity, the virtue ol* vice of thofe 
different paffions and emotions, was a reflex, 
internal fenfe. 

Dr. Hutchefon endeavoured ffill further to 
l'upport this dodrine, by fliewing that it was 
.agreeable to the analogy of nature, and that 
the mind was endowed with a variety of other 
reflex fenfes exactly limilar to the moral fenle; 
fuch as a fenfe of beauty and deformity in ex¬ 
ternal objeds ; a public fenfe, by Which we 
fympathize with the happinefs or mifery of 
our fellow-creatures; a fenfe of fhaffle and ho¬ 
nour, and a fenfe of ridicule. 

But, notwithftanding all the pains which 
this ingenious philofopiier has taken to prove 
that the principle of approbation is founded in 
a peculiar power of perception, fome'what ana¬ 
logous to the external fenfes, there are fome 
confcquences, which he acknowledges to fol¬ 
low from this dodrine, that will, perhaps, 
be regarded by many as a fuflicicnt confuta- 
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tion of it. The qualities, he allows which 
belong to the objedls of any fenfe, cannot, 
without the greateft abfurdity, be al'cribed to 
the fenfe itfelf. Who ever thought of calling 
the fenfe of feeing black or white, the fenfe 
of hearing loud or low, or the fenle of tailing 
fweet or bitter ? And, according to him, it is 
equally abfurd to call our moral' faculties vir¬ 
tuous or vicious, morally good or evil. Thefe 
qualities belong to the objects of tliofe facul¬ 
ties, not to the faculties themfelves. If any 
man, therefore, was fo abfurdly conftituted as 
to approve of cruelty and injuftice as the high- 
eft virtues, and to difapprove of equity and hu¬ 
manity as the moil pitiful vices, fuch a con- 
ftitution of mind might indeed be regarded as 
inconvenient both to the individual and to the 
fociety, and likewife as llrange, furprifing, and 
unnatural in itfelf; but it could not, without 
the greateft ablurdity, be denominated vicious, 
or morally evil. 

Yet, furely, if we faw any man {houting with 
admiration and applaufe at a barbarous and 
unmerited execution, which foine infolent ty¬ 
rant had ordered, we lhould not think w r e 
were guilty of any great abfurdity in denomi¬ 
nating this behaviour vicious and morally evil 
in the higheft degree, though it exprefled no¬ 
thing but depraved moral faculties, or an ab¬ 
furd approbation of this horrid action, as of 
what was noble, magnanimous, and great. 
Our heart, I imagine, at the fight of fuch a 
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thy with the fufferer, and feel nothing but 
horror and deteftation at the thought of fo 
execrable a wretch* We fhould abominate 
him even more than the tyrant who might be 
goaded on by the ftrong paflions of jealoufy, 
fear, and refentment, and upon that account 
be more excufable. But the fentiments of 
the fpe&ator would appear altogether without 
caufe or motive, and therefore moft perfectly 
and completely deteftable. There is no per- 
verfion of fentiment or affection which our 
heart would be more averfe to enter into, or 
which it would rejcdt with greater hatred and 
indignation than one of this kind ; and fo far 
from regarding fuch a conftitution of mind as 
being merely fomething ftrange or inconve¬ 
nient, and not in any refpe£t vicious or moral¬ 
ly evil, we fhould rather confider it as the 
very laft and moft dreadful ftage of moral de¬ 
pravity. 

Correct moral fentiments, on the contrary, 
naturally appear in fome degree laudable and 
morally good.' The man, whole cenfure and 
applaufe are upon all occaiions fuited with the 
greateft accuracy to the value or unworthinefs 
of the ohjedl, feems to deferve a degree even 
of moral approbation. We admire the deli¬ 
cate precilion of his moral fentiments : they 
lead our own judgments, and, upon account of 
their uncommon and furprifing juftnels, they 
even excite our wonder and .applaufe. We 
cannot indeed be always fure that the conduct 
of fych a perfon would bf in Any refped cor- 
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refpondent to the prccifion and accuracy of 
his judgments concerning the conduct of 
others. Virtue requires habit and refolution of 
mind, as well as delicacy of fentiment; and, 
unfortunately, the former qualities are fome- 
times wanting, where the latter is in the great- 
eft perfection. This difpofition of mind, how¬ 
ever, though it may fometimes be attended 
with imperfections, is incompatible with any 
thing that is grofsly criminal, and is the hap- 
pieft foundation upon which the fuperftruc- 
ture of perfeCt virtue can he built. There are 
many men who mean very well, and ferioufly 
purpofe to do what they think their duty, 
who, notwithftanding, are disagreeable on ac¬ 
count of the coarfeneis of their moral fenti- 
ments. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that though the 
principle of approbation is not founded upon 
any power of perception that is in any refpeCt 
analogous to the external fenfes, it may ftill be 
founded upon a peculiar fentiment which an- 
fwers this one particular purpofe, and no other. 
Approbation and difapprobation, it may be 
pretended, are certain feelings or emotions 
which arile in the mind upon the view of dif¬ 
ferent characters and aCtions; and as refent- 
ment might be called a fenfe of injuries, or 
gratitude a fenfe of benefits, fo thefe may very 
properly receive the name of a fenfe of right 
and wrong, or of a moral fenfe. 

But this account of things, though it may 
not be liable to the fame objections with the 
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foregoing, is expofed to others which are 
equally unanfwerable. 

Firfl of all, whatever variations «-ny parti¬ 
cular emotion may undergo, it ftilj preferves 
the general features which diftinguifli it to be 
an emotion of fuch a kind, and thele general 
features are always more linking and remark¬ 
able than any variation which it might undergo 
in particular cafes. Thus anger is an emotion 
of a particular kind : and accordingly its ge¬ 
neral features are always more diflinguilhable 
than all the variations it undergoes in particu¬ 
lar cafes. Anger againft a man, is, no doubt, 
fomewhat different from anger againft a. wo¬ 
man, and that again from anger againft a 
child. In each of thofe three cafes, the ge¬ 
neral paffion of anger receives a different mo¬ 
dification from the particular character ^01 its 
objedt, as may eafily be obferved by the at¬ 
tentive. But ftill the general features of the 
paffion predominate in all thele calcs. To 
diftinguifh thefe, requires no nice obferva- 
tion: a very delicate attention, on the con¬ 
trary, is neceffary to difcover their variations: 
every body takes notice of the former: lcarce 
any body obferves the latter. If approbation 
and difapprobation, therefore, were, like gra¬ 
titude and refentment, emotions ol a parti¬ 
cular kind, diftina from every _ other, we 
fhould expedt that, in all the variations which 
either of them might undergo, it would ftill 
retain the general features which maik it to 
be an emotion of fuch a particular kind, clear, 
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plain, and eafily diftinguifhable. But in faft 
it happens quite otherwife. If we attend to 
what we really feel, when upon different oc- 
cafions we either approve or dilapprove, we 
fhall find that our emotion in one cafe is often 
totally different from that in another, and that 
no common features can poflibly be difcovered 
between them. Thus the approbation with 
which we view a tender, delicate, and humane 
fentiment, is quite different from that with 
which we are ftruck by one that appears great, 
daring, and magnanimous. Our approbation 
of both may, upon different occafions, be per- 
feft and entire; but we are l'oftencd by the one, * 
and we are elevated by the other, and there is 
no fort of refemblance between the emotions 
which they excite in us. But, according to 
that fyftem which I have been endeavouring to 
eftablifh, this muft neccffarily be the cafe. As 
the emotions of the perfon whom we approve 
of, are, in thofe two cafes, quite oppofite to 
one another, and as our approbation ariles from 
fympathy with thofe oppofite emotions, what we 
feel upon the one occalion, can have no fort of 
refemblance to what ve feel upon the other. 
But this could not happen if approbation con- 
ilfted in a peculiar emotion which had nothing 
in common with the fentiments we approved 
of but which arofe at the view of thofe fen¬ 
timents, like any other paffion at the view of 
its proper object. The fame thing holds true 
with regard to difapprobation. Our horror 
for cruelty has no fort of refemblance to our 
contempt for mean-fpiritednefs. It is quite a 
D d 4 different 
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different fpecies of difcord which we feel at 
the view of thofe two different vices, between 
our own minds, and thofe of the perfon whofe 
fentiments and behaviour we confider. 

Secondly, I have already obferved, that not 
only the different paflions or affe&ions of the 
human mind which are approved or difap- 
proved of appear morally good or evil, but 
that proper and improper approbation appear, 
to our natural fentiments, to be ftampt with 
the fame characters ? I would afk, therefore, 
how it is, that, according to this fyftem, we 
approve or difapprove of proper or improper 
approbation. To this queftion, there is, I 
imagine, but one reafonable anfwer which 
can poffibly be given. It muft be find, that 
when the approbation with which our neigh¬ 
bour regards the conduit of a third perfon 
coincides with our own, we approve of his 
approbation, and confider it as, in fome mea- 
fure, morally good ; and that on the contrary, 
when it does not coincide with our own fen¬ 
timents, we difapprove of if, and confider it 
as, in fome meafure, morally evil. It muft be 
allowed, therefore, that, at leaft in this one 
cafe, the coincidence or oppoiition of fenti¬ 
ments, between the obferver and the perfon 
obferved, gonftitutes moral approbation or dis¬ 
approbation. And if it does fo in this one 
cafe, I would afk, why not in every other ? to 
what purppfe imagine a new power of percep¬ 
tion in order to account for thofe fentiments? 

Againft every account of the principle of 
approbation, which makes it depend upon a 
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peculiar fentiment, diftind from every other, 

J would objed; that it is ftrange that this 
fentiment, which Providence undoubtedly in¬ 
tended to be the governing principle of human 
nature, fhould hitherto have been fo little 
taken notice of, as not to have got a name in 
any language. The word moral fenfe is of 
very late formation, and cannot yet be con- 
fidered as making part of the Englifh tongue. 
The word approbation has but within thele 
few years been appropriated to denote pecu¬ 
liarly any thing of this kind. In propriety of 
language we approve of whatever is entirely 
to our fatisfadion, of the form of a building, 
of the contrivance of a machine, of the fla¬ 
vour of a difh of meat. The word confcience 
does not immediately denote any moral faculty 
by which we approve or difapprove. Con¬ 
fcience fuppofes, indeed, the exiftence of 
fome fuch faculty, and properly fignifies our 
confcioufnefs of having aded agreeably or con¬ 
trary to its diredions. When love, hatred, 
joy, forrow, gratitude, refentment, with fo 
many other paflions which are all luppofed to 
be the lubjeds of this principle, have made 
themfelves confiderable enough to get titles to 
know them by, is it not furprifing that the 
fovereign of them all lhould hitherto have been 
fo little heeded, that, a few philofophers ex¬ 
cepted, no body has yet thought it worth 
while to beftow a name upon it. 

When we approve of any charader or ac¬ 
tion, the lentiments which we feel, are, ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing fyftem, derived from 

four 
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ffour fources, which are in fome refpeds diffe¬ 
rent from one another. Firft, we fympathize 
with the motives of the agent; fecondly, we 
enter into the gratitude of thofe who receive 
the benefit of his actions; thirdly, we obferve 
that his conduit has been agreeable to the ge¬ 
neral rules by which thofe two fympathies ge¬ 
nerally aft; and, laft of all, when we confider 
fuch. actions as making a part of a fyftem of 
behaviour which tends to promote the happi- 
nefs either of the individual or of the l'ociety, 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utili¬ 
ty, not unlike that which we afcribe to any 
well-contrived machine. After deducting, in 
any one particular cafe, all that muft be ac¬ 
knowledged to proceed from fome one or other 
of thefe four principles, I fhould be glad to 
know what remains, and I lhall freely allow 
this overplus to be afcribed to a moral fenfe, 
or to any other peculiar faculty, provided any 
body will afcertain precifely what this overplus 
is. It might be expe&ed, perhaps, that if 
there was any fuch peculiar principle, fuch as 
this moral fenfe is fuppofed to be, we fhould 
fed it, in fome particular cafes, feparated and 
detached from every other, as we often feel 
joy, forrow, hope, and fear, pure and unmix¬ 
ed with any other emotion. This, however, 
I imagine, cannot even be pretended. I have 
never heard any inftance alleged in which this 
principle could be faid to exert itfelf alone and 
unmixed with fymgathy or antipathy, with 
gratitude or refentment, with the perception 
#f the agreement or disagreement of any ac¬ 
tion 
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tion to an eftablifhed rule; or, laft of all, with 
that general tafte for beauty and order which 
is excited, by inanimated as well as by animated 
objects. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts 
to account for the origin of our moral fenti- 
ments from fympathy, diftind from that 
■which I have been endeavouring to eftablifh. 
It is that which places virtue in utility, and 
accounts for the pleafure with which the fpec- 
tator furveys the utility of any quality from 
fympathy, with the happineis of thofe who 
are affeded by it. This fympathy is different 
both from that by which w'e enter into the 
motives of the agent, and from that by which 
we go along with the gratitude to the perfons 
who are benefited by his adions. It is the 
fame principle with that by which we approve 
of a well-contrived machine. But no machine 
can be the objed of either of thofe two laft 
mentioned fympathies. I have already, in the 
fourth part of this difccmrfe, given fome ac¬ 
count of this fyftem. 
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SECTION IV. 


Of the manner in which different authors have 

treated of the practical rules of morality. 

T was obferved, in the third part of this dif- 
J[ courfe, that the rules of juftice are the only 
rules of morality which are precife and accu¬ 
rate; that thofe of all the other virtues are 
Joofe, vague, and indeterminate; that the 
firft may be compared to the rules of gram¬ 
mar; the others to thofe which critics lay 
down for the attainment of what is fublime 
and elegant in compofition, and which pre- 
fent us rather with a general idea of the per¬ 
fection we ought to aim at, than afford us 
any certain and infallible directions for acquir¬ 
ing 

As the different rules of morality admit fuch 
different degrees of accuracy, thofe authors 
who have endeavoured to colleCt and digeft 
them into fyftems have done it in two diffe¬ 
rent manners; and one fet has followed thro’ 
the whole that loofe method to which they 
were naturally directed by the confideration of 
one fpecies of virtues; while another has as 
univerfaliy endeavoured to introduce into their 
precepts, that fort of accuracy of which only 
fome of them are fufceptible. The firft have 
wrote like critics, the fecond like gram¬ 
marians. 


I. The 
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I. The firft, among whom we may count 
all the antient moralifts, have contented 
themfelves with defcribing in a general man¬ 
ner the different vices and virtues, and witli 
pointing out the deformity and mifery of the 
•one difpofition, as well as the propriety and 
happinefs of the other; but have not aifed-ed 
to lay down many precife rules that are to hold 
good unexceptionahly in all particular cafes. 
They have only endeavoured to afcertSirft as 
far as language is capable of afcertaining, firfl, 
wherein conlifts the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
what fort of internal feeling or emotion it is 
which conftitutes the eflence of friendfiup, of 
humanity, of generality, of juftice, of magna¬ 
nimity, and of all the other virtues, as well as 
of the vices which are oppofed to them ? and, 
fecondly. What is the general way of ading, 
the ordinary tone and tenour of condud to 
which each of thofe fentiments would dired 
us, or how it is that a friendly, a generous, a 
brave, a juft, and a humane man, would, 
upon ordinary occafions, chufe to ad ? 

To charaderize the fentiment of the hearty 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an ac¬ 
curate pencil, is a talk, however, which may 
be executed with fome degree of exadnefs. 
It is impoflible, indeed, to exprei's all the 
variations which each fentiment either does 
or ought to undergo, according to every 
poflible variation of circumftances. They 
are endlefs, and language wants names to 
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mark them by. The fentiment of friend- 
fliip, for example, which we feel for an old 
man, is different from that which we feel for 
a young: that which we entertain for an 
auftere man, different from that which we 
feel for one of fofter and gentler manners: 
and that again from what we feel for one of 
gay vivacity and fpirit. The friendlhip which 
■we conceive for a man is different from that 
with which a woman affects us, even where 
there is no mixture of any groffer paffion. 
What author could enumerate and ascertain 
thefe and all the other infinite varieties which 
this fentiment is capable of undergoing ? But 
{till the general fentiment of friendlhip, and 
familiar attachment which is common to them 
all, may be afcertained with a fuflicient de¬ 
gree of accuracy. The picture which is drawn 
of it, though it will always be in many re- 
fpe&s incomplete, may, however, have fitch 
a refemblance as to make us know the original 
when we meet with it, and even diftinguifh 
it from other fentiments to "which it has a 
conliderable refemblance, fucb as good-will, 
refpedt, efteem, admiration. 

To deferibe, in a general manner, what is 
the ordinary way of acting to which each 
virtue would prompt us, is Hill more c dy. . It 
is, indeed, fcarce pbffible to delcribe the in¬ 
ternal fentiment or emotion upon which it is 
founded, without doing fomething of this 
kind. It is impoflible by language to exprefs, 
if I may fay fo, the invifible features of all the 
different modifications of paffion a? they fhow 
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themfelves within. There is no other way 
of marking and diftinguifhing them from one 
another, but by defcribing the effects which 
they produce without, the alterations which 
they occalion in the countenance, in the air 
and external behaviour, the refolutions they 
fuggeft, the addons they prompt to. It is 
thus that Cicero, in the iirft book of his- Of¬ 
fices, endeavours to direft us to the praftice 
of the. four cardinal virtues; and that Ari- 
ftotle, in the practical parts of his Ethics, points 
out to us the different habits by which he 
would have us regulate our behaviour, fuch 
as liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, and 
oven jocularity and good humour, qualities, 
which that indulgent philofopher has thought 
worthy of a place in the catalogue' of the 
virtues, though the lightnefs of that appro¬ 
bation which we naturally beftow upon them, 
fliould not leent to entitle them to fo venerable 
a name* 

Such works prefent us with agreeable and 
lively. pictures of manners. By the vivacity 
of their defcriptions they inflame our natural 
love of virtue, and inercafe our abhorrence 
of vice: by the juftnefs, as well as delicacy 
of their obfervationsj they may often help 
both to corredt and to afcertain our natural 
fentiments with regard to the propriety of 
condudl, and fuggefting many nice and* de¬ 
licate attentions, form us to a more exa‘t 
juftnefs of behaviour, than what, without 
fuoh inftrudfion, we fhould have been apt to 
think of. In treating of the rules of morn- 
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lity, in this manner, confifts the fcience which 
is properly called Ethics, a fcience which, 
though like criticifm, it does not admit of 
the moft accurate precifion, is, however, both 
highly ufeful and agreeable. It is of all 
others the moft fufceptible of the embellifh- 
ments of eloquence, and by means of them 
of bellowing, if that be poffible, a new im¬ 
portance upon the fmalleft rules of duty. Its 
precepts, when thus drelfed and adorned, are 
capable of producing upon the flexibility of 
youth the nobleft and moft lafting impref- 
fions, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they are 
able to inlpire, for a time at leaft, the moft 


heroic refolutions, and thus tend both to 
eftablilh and confirm the beft and moft ufeful 
habits of which the mind of man is fufcep¬ 
tible. Whatever precept and exhortation can- 
do to animate us to the practice of virtue, is 
done by this fcience delivered in this manner. 

II. The fecond fet of moralifts, among 
whom we may count all. the cafuifts of the 
middle and latter ages of the chriftian church, 
as well as all thofe who in this and in the 
preceding century have treated of what is 
called natural jurifprudence, do not content 
themfelves with characterizing in this .gene¬ 
ral manner that tenour of conduct which they 
would recommend to us, but endeavour to 
lay down cxadt and precife rules for the di¬ 
rection of every eircumftance of pur beha¬ 
viour. As juftice is the only virtue-with re¬ 
gard to which fuch exadt rules can properly 
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be given ; it is this virtue, that has chiefly 
fallen under the coniideration of thofe two 
different lets of writers. They treat of it, 
however, in a very different manner. 

Thole who write upon the principles of 
jurifprudence, confider only w'hat the perfon 
to whom the obligation is due, ought to think 
himfelf entitled to exadt by force ; what every 
impartial fpedtatOr would approve of him for 
exa&ing, or what a judge or arbiter, to whom 
he had lubmitted his cafe, and who had Un¬ 
dertaken to do him juftice, ought to oblige 
the other perfon to fuffer or to perform. The 
cafuifts, on the other hand, do not fd much 
examine what it is, that might properly be 
exadted by force, as what it is, that the per¬ 
fon who owes the obligation ought to think 
himfelf bound to perform from the moll fa- 
cred and fcrupulous regard to the general 
rules of juftice, and from the raoft confcien- 
tious dread, either of wronging his neighbour, 
or of violating the integrity of his own cha- 
ra<fter. It is the end of jurifprudence to prc- 
l'cribe rules for the decifions of judges and 
arbiters. It is the end of cafuiftry to pre- 
fcribe rules for tile conduct of a good man. 
By obferving all the rules of jurifprudence, 
fuppoling them ever fo perfect, we ffiould de- 
ferve nothing but to be free from external pu- 
nilliment. By obferving thofe of cafuiftry, 
fuppoling them fuch as they ought to be, we 
ffiould be entitled to confiderable praife by 
the exadt and fcrupulous delicacy of our be¬ 
haviour. 
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It may frequently happen that a good man 
ought to think himfelf bound, from a facred 
and confcientious regard to the general rules 
of juftice, to perform many things which it 
would be the higheft injuftice to extort from 
him, or for any judge or arbiter to impofe 
upon him by force. To give a trite example; 
a highwayman, by the fear of death, obliges 
a traveller to promile him a certain fum oi 
money. Whether fuch a promife, extorted 
In this manner by unjuft force, ought to be 
regarded as obligatory, is a queftion that has 
been very much debated. 

If we consider it merely as a queftion of 
jurifprudence, the decifion can admit oi no 
doubt. It would be abfurd to luppole, that 
the highwayman can be entitled to ufe force 
to conitrain the other to perform. To ex¬ 
tort the promife was a crime which deferved 
the higheft punifhment, and to extort the 
performance would only be adding a nevy 
crime to the former. He can complain oi 
no injury who has been only deceived by 
the perion by whom he might juftly have 
been killed. To fuppofe that a judge ought 
to enforce the obligation of fucb promiles,- 
or that the magiftrate ought to allow them 
to luftain aftion at law, would be the moll 
ridiculous of all ablurdities. If we cpnhder 
this queftion, therefore, as a queftion oi 
jurifprudence, we can be at no iois about the 
decifion. 

But if we confider it as a queftion or ca - 
ftiiftry, it will not be fo ealily determined. 

Whether 
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Whether a good man, from a confcientious 
regard to the raoft facred rule of juftice^ 
which commands the obfervance of all feri- 
ous promifes, would not think himfelf bound 
to perform, is at leaft much more doubtful. 
That no regard is due to the difappointment 
of the wretch who brings him into this fitua- 
tion, that no injury is done, to the robber, 
and confequerttly that nothing can be extorted 
by force, will admit of no fort of difpute. 
But whether fome regard is not, in this cafe, 
due to his own dignity and honour, to the 
inviolable facrednefs of that part of his cha¬ 
racter which makes him reverence the law 
of truth, and abhor every thing that approaches 
to treachery and falfehood, may, perhaps, 
more reafonably be made a queftion. The 
caluifts accordingly are greatly divided about 
it. One party, with whom we may count 
Cicero among the ancients, among the mo¬ 
derns, Puftendorf, Barbeyrac his commen¬ 
tator, and above all the late Dr. Hutchefon, 
one who in molt cafes was by no means a 
loofe cafuift, determine, without any hefita- 
tion, that no fort of regard is due to any fuch 
promife, and that to think otherwii'e is mere 
Weakneis and fuperfiitiou. Another party, 
among whom we may reckon * fome of the 
an :ient fathers of the church, as well as fome 
very eminent modern cafuifts, have been of 
another opinion, and have judged all fuch 
promilcs obligatory. 
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If we confider the matter according to the 
common fentiments of mankind, we fhall 
find that fome regard would be thought due 
even to a promife of this kind ; hut that it 
is impofiible to determine how much, by any 
general rule that will apply to all cafes with¬ 
out exception. The man who was quite frank 
and eafy in making promiles of this kind, and 
who violated them with as little ceremony, 
we fhould not choofe for our friend and com¬ 
panion* A gentleman who fhould promile 
a highwayman five pounds and not perform, 
would incur fome blame. If the fum pro- 
mifed, however, was very great, it might 
be more doubtful, what was proper to be 
done. If it was fuch, for example, that the 
payment of it would entirely ruin the family 
of the promifer, if it was fo great as to be 
fufficient for promoting the moft ufeful pur- 
pofes, it would appear in fome meafure cri¬ 
minal, ^t leaf! extremely improper, to throw 
it, for the fake of a punctilio, into fuch worth- 
lefs hands. The man who lliould beggar 
himfelf, or who fhould throw away an hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds, though he could af¬ 
ford that vaft fum, for the fake of obferv- 
ing fuch a parole with a thief, would appear 
to the common fenfe of mankind, ablurd and 
extravagant in the higheft degree* Such pro- 
fulion would feem inconliftent with his duty, 
with what he owed both to himfelf and 
others, and what, therefore, regard to a pro- 
mi’fe extorted in this manner, could by no 
means authorize^ To fix, however, by any 
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precife rule, what degree of regard ought to 
he paid to it, or what might be the greateft 
fum which could he due from it, is evidently 
impofhble. This would vary according to the 
characters of the perfons, according to their 
circumftances, according to the folemnity of 
the promife, and even according to the inci¬ 
dents of the rencounter: and. if the promiler 
had been treated with a great deal of that fort 
of gallantry, which is fometimes to be met 
with in peri'ons of the moft abandoned charac¬ 
ters, more would feem due than upon other 
occalions. It may be laid in general, that exaCi 
propriety requires the obfervance of all fuch 
promifes, wherever it is not inconfiitent with 
fome other duties that are more iacred ; fuch 
as regard to the public intereft, to thofe whom 
gratitude, whom natural affection, or whom 
the laws of proper beneficence ihould prompt 
us to provide for. But, as was formerly taken 
notice of, we have no precife rules to determine 
what external adions are due from a regard 
to fuch motives, nor, confequently, when it is 
that thole virtues are inconfiitent with the 
obfervance of fuch promifes. 

It is to be obferved, however, that when¬ 
ever fuch promifes are violated, though for 
the moft necefiary reafons, it is always with 
fome degree ot dilhonour to the peri'on who 
made them. After they are made, we may 
be convinced of the impropriety of obferving 
them. But ftill there is fome fault in having 
made them. It is at lealt a departure from 
the higheft an l nobleft m^ims of magnani- 
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mity and honour. A brave man ought to die, 
rather than make a promife which he can 
neither keep without folly, nor violate without 
ignominy. For fome degree of ignominy al¬ 
ways attends a fituation of this kind. Trea¬ 
chery and falfehood are vices fo dangerous, fo 
dreadful, and, at the fame time, fuch as may 
fo eafily, and, upon many occasions, fo fafely 
be indulged, that we are more jealous of them 
than of almoft any other. Our imagination 
therefore attaches the idea of lhame to all vio¬ 
lations of faith, in every circumftancc and in 
every fituation. They refemble, in this re- 
ipe£t, the violations of chaftity in the fair fex, 
a virtue of which, for the like reafons, we are 
exceftively jealous; and our fentiments are 
not more delicate with regard to the one, than 
with regard to the other. Breach of chaftity 
dilhonours irretrievably. No circumftances, 
no felicitation can excufe it; no forrow, no 
repentance atone for it. We are fo nice in 
this refpedt that even a rape diflionours, and 
the innocence of the mind cannot, in our 
imagination, walh out the pollution of the 
body. It is the fame cafe with the violation 
of faith, when it has been folemnly pledged, 
even to the molt worthlefs of mankind. Fi¬ 
delity is fo necelfary a virtue, that we appre¬ 
hend it in general to be due even to thole to 
whom nothing elle is due, and whom we 
think it lawful to kill and deftroy. It is to 
no purpofe that the perfon who has been 
guilty of the breach of it, urges that he pro¬ 
mt fed in order tc^fave his life, and that he 
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broke his promife, becaule it was inconfiftent 
with fome other reipedtable duty to keep it, 
Thel'e circum fiances may alleviate, but can¬ 
not entirely wipe out his dilhonour. He ap¬ 
pears to have been guilty of an adtion with 
which, in the imaginations of men, fome de¬ 
gree of fhame is infeparably connected. He 
has broke a promife which he had folemnly 
averred he would maintain ; and his charac¬ 
ter, if not irretrievably ftained and polluted, 
has at leaft a ridicule affixed to it, which it 
will be very difficult entirely to efface ; and 
no man, I imagine, who had gone through 
an adventure of this kind, would be fond of 
telling the ftory. 

This inftance may ferve to fhow wherein 
confifts the difference between cafuiftry and 
jurifprudence, even when both of them con¬ 
sider the obligations of the general rules of 

juftice. ^ v 

But though this difference be real and effen- 
tial, though thofe two fciences propole quite 
different ends, the famenefs of the lubjedt has 
made fuch a iimilarity between them, that the 
treater part of authors, whole profeifed deftgn 
was to treat of jurifprudence, have determined 
the different queftions they examine, fome- 
times according to the principles of that fci- 
ence and fometimes according to thofe of 
cafuiftry, without diftinguifhirfg, and, perhaps, 
without being themfelves aware when they 
did the one, and when the other. 

The dodrine of the cafuifts, however, is 
by no means confined to the confidetation ol 
E e 4 i what 
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what a confcientious regard to the general 
rules of juftice would demand of us. It 
embraces many other parts of Chriftian and 
moral duty. What feems principally to have 
given occafion to the cultivation of this fpecies 
of fcience was the cuftora of auricular con- 
feflion, introduced by the Roman Catholic fu- 
perflition, in times of barbarifm and igno¬ 
rance. By that inftitution, the moll fecret 
actions, and even the thoughts of every per- 
fon, which could be fufpe&ed of receding in 
the fmalleft degree from the rules of Chriftian 
purity, were to be revealed to the confeftor. 
The confcffor informed his penitents whether, 
and in what refped they had violated their 
duty, and what penance it behoved them to 
undergo, before he could abfolve them in the 
name of the offended Deity. 

The confcioufnefs, or even the fufpicion 
of having done wrong, is a load upon every 
mind, and is accompanied with anxiety and 
terrour in all thofe who are not hardened by 
long habits of iniquity. Men, in this, as in 
all other diftreffes, are naturally eager to dif- 
burthen themielves of the oppreflion which 
they feel upon their thoughts, by unbofom- 
ing the agony of their mind to fome perfoft 
whole fecrecy and dilcretiou they can confide 
in. The fhame, which they fiiffer from this 
acknowledgment, is fully compenfated by 
that alleviation, of their uneafinefs which the 
fympathy of. their confident fcldom fails to 
occafion. It relieves them to find that they 
are not altogether unworthy of regard, ant’ 
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that however their paft conduct may be een- 
fared, their prefent difpofition is at leaft ap¬ 
proved of, and is perhaps fafficient to com- 
penfate the other, at leaft to maintain them 
in fame degree of efteem with their friend. 
A numerous and artful clergy had, in thofe 
times of fuperftition, infinuated thcmfelves 
into the confidence of almoft every private 
family. They pofleffed all the little learning 
which the times could afford, and their man¬ 
ners, though in many relpe&s rude and dif- 
orderly, were polifaed and regular, compared 
with thofe of the age they lived in. They 
were regarded, therefore/not only as the 
great directors of all religious, but of all mo¬ 
ral duties. Their familiarity gave repuration 
to whoever was fo happy as to poffei's it, and 
every mark of their disapprobation damped 
the deepeft ignominy upon all who had the 
misfortune to tall under it. Being conli- 
dered as the great judges of right and wrong, 
they were naturally confalted about all icru- 
ples that occurred, and it was reputable for 
any perfon to have it known that he made 
thofe holy men the confidents of all fach 
fecrets, and took no important or delicate 
ftep in his conduct without their advice and 
approbation. It was not difficult for the 
clergy, therefore, to get it eftablifhed as a 
general rule, that they ihould be entrufted 
with what it had already become fafhionable 
to entruft them, and with what they generally 
would have been entrufted, though no fuch 
pule had been eftablifhed. To qualify them- 
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felves for confeflors became thus a neceflary 
part of the ftudy of churchmen and divines, 
and they were thence led to collect what are 
called cafes of confidence, nice and delicate 
Situations in which it is hard to determine 
whereabouts the propriety of conduit may 
lie. Such works, they imagined, might be 
of ufe both to the directors of confciences, and 
to thofe who were to be directed ; and hence 
the origin of books of cafuiftry. 

The moral duties which fell under the con¬ 
sideration of the cafuifts were chiefly thofe 
which can, in Some meafure at leaft, be cir-* 
cumfcribed within general rules, and of which 
the violation is naturally attended with l'orne 
degree of remorfe, and lome dread of Suffering 
punifhment. The defign of that inftitution 
which gave occalion to their works, was to. 
appeafe thofe terrours of confcience which at¬ 
tend upon the infringement cf fuch duties. 
Bui it is not every virtue of which the defed 
is accompanied with any very Severe com- 
pundions of this kind, and no man applies 
to his confeflbr for abfolution, becaufe he did 
not perform the moft generous, the molt 
friendly, or the moft magnanimous action 
which, in his circumftances, it was poi- 
fible to perform. In failures of this kind, the 
rule that is violated is commonly not very 
determinate, and is generally of Such a na¬ 
ture too, that, though the observance of it 
might entitle to honour and reward, the vio¬ 
lation Seems to expofe to no pofitive blame, 
cenfure, or punifhment. 7 he exercile of Such 
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virtues the cafuifts feem to have regarded as 
a fort of works of fupererogation, which 
could not be very ftridftly exacted, and which 
it was therefore unneceifary for them to treat 

of. 


The breaches of moral duty, therefore, 
which came before the tribunal of the con- 
feffor, and upon that account fell under the 
cognizance of the cafuifts, were chiefly of 
three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the rules 
of juftice. The rules here are all exprefs and 
pofitiye, and the violation of them is natu¬ 
rally attended with the confcioui’nefs of deferv- 
ing, and the dread of fullering punifhment 
both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaftity. 
Thefe in all grofler inftances are real breaches 
of the rules of juftice, and no perfon can be 
guilty of them without doing the moft un¬ 
pardonable injury to fome other. In fmaller 
inftances, when they amount only to a vio¬ 
lation of thofe exa£t decorums which ought 
to be oblerved in the conyerfation of the 
two fexes, they cannot indeed juftiy be con- 
fidered as violations of the rules of juftice. 
They are generally, however, violations of a 
pretty plain rule, and, at leaft in one of the 
fexes, tend to bring ignominy upon the per¬ 
fon who has been guilty of them, and con- 
fequently to be attended in the fcrupulous 
with fome degree of fhame and contrition of 
fnind. 
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Thirdly, breaches of the rules of veracity. 
The violation of truth, it is to be obferved, 
is not always a breach of juftice, though it is 
fo upon many occafions, and confequently 
cannot always expofe to any external punifh- 
ment. The vice of common lying, though 
a molt miferable meannefs, may frequently do 
hurt to no perfon, and in this cafe no claim 
of vengeance or fatisfaCtion can be due either 
to the perfons impofed upon, or to others. 
But though the violation of truth is not al¬ 
ways a breach of juftice, it is always a breach 
of a very plain rule, and what naturally tends 
to cover with fhame the perfon. who has been 
guilty of it. The great pleafure of conver¬ 
sion, and indeed of fociety, arifes from a 
certain correfponoence of fentiments and opi¬ 
nions, from a certain harmony of minds, 
which, like fo many mufical inftruments, co¬ 
incide and keep time with one another. But 
this moft delightful harmony cannot be ob¬ 
tained unlefs there is a free communication 
of fentiments and opinions. We all delire, 
upon this' account, to feel how each other is 
affected, to perietrate into each other’s bofoms, 
and to obferve the fentiments and affections 
which really fubfift there. The man who 
indulges us in this natural paflion, who in¬ 
vites us into. his heart, who, as it were, lets 
open the gates of his breaft to us, items to 
exercife a fpecies of hofpitality more, delight¬ 
ful than any other. No man, who is in or¬ 
dinary good temper, can fail of plcafng, if he 
has the courage to utter his real fentiments 
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as he feels them, and becaufe he feels them. 
It is this unreferved fincerity which renders 
even the prattle of a child agreeable. How 
weak and imperfect foever the views of the 
open-hearted, we take pleal'ure to enter into 
them, and endeavour, as much as we cari, 
to bring down our own underftanding to the 
level of their capacities, and to regard every 
fubjed in the particular light in which they 
appear to have confidered it. This paflion 
to di {’cover the real lentiments of others is 
naturally fo ftrong, that it often degenerates 
into a troublefome and impertinent curiofity 
to pry into thofe fecrets of our neighbours, 
.which they have very juftiliable reafons for 
concealing; and, upon many occaiions, it re¬ 
quires prudence and a llrong fenfe of pro¬ 
priety to govern this, as well as all the other 
paflions of human nature, and to reduce it 
to that pitch which any impartial fpedator 
can approve of. To difappoint this curiofity, 
however, when it is kept within proper 
bounds, and aims at nothing which there 
can be any juft reafon for concealing, is 
equally difagreeable in its turn. The man 
who eludes our inoft innocent queftions, who 
gives no fatisfadion to our molt inoffenfive 
inquiries, who plainly wraps himfelf up in 
impenetrable obfcurity, feems, as it were, to 
build a wall about his breaft. We run for¬ 
ward to get within it, with all the eagernefs 
of harmlefs curiofity, and feel ourfelves all 
at once puflied back with the rudeft and moft 
offenfive violence. If to conceal is fo dif- 
•1 agreeable, 
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agreeable, to attempt to deceive us is ftill 
more diigulting, even though we could pof- 
fibly buffer nothing by the fuccefs of the fraud* 
If we fee that our companion wants to im- 
pofe upon us, if the fentiments and opinions 
which he utters appear evidently not to be 
his own, let them be ever fo line, we can 
derive no fort of entertainment from them ; 
and if fomething of human nature did not 
now and then tranfpire through all the co¬ 
vers which falfehood and affectation are ca¬ 
pable of wrapping around it, a puppet of wood 
would be altogether aspleafant a companion as 
a perfon who never fpoke as he was affected* 
No man ever deceives, with regard to the 
molt infignilicant matters, who is not con- 
fcious of doing fomething like aii injury to 
thofe he converfes with ; and who does not 
inwardly blulh and fhrink back with lhame 
and confufion even at the fecret thought of a 
detection. Breach of veracity, therefore, be¬ 
ing always attended with fome degree of re- 
tnorfe and lelf-condemnation, naturally fell 
under the cognizance of the caluifts. 

The chief fubje&s of the works of the 
cafuifts, therefore, were the confcientious re¬ 
gard that is due to the rules of jultice ; how 
far we ought to refpe£t the life and property 
of our neighbour; the duty of rellitution ; 
the laws of chaftity and modefty* and wherein 
confilted what, in their language, are called 
the fins of concupifcence: the rules of vera¬ 
city, and the obligation, ox' oaths, promiles, 
and contracts of all kinds. 
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It may be faid in general of the works of 
the cafuifts that they attempted, to no pur- 
pofe, to dired by precife rules what it be¬ 
longs to feeling and fentiment only to judge 
of. How is it poflible to aicertain by rules 
the exad point at which, in every cafe, a 
delicate fenl'e of juftice begins to run into a 
frivolous and weak l'crupulofity of confcience ? 
When it is that fecrecy and referve begin to 
grow into diffimulation ? How far an agree¬ 
able irony may be carried, and at what precife 
point it begins to degenerate into a deteftable 
lie ? What is the higheft pitch of freedom 
and eafe of behaviour which can be regard¬ 
ed as graceful and becoming, and when it 
is that it firft begins to run into a negli¬ 
gent and thoughtlefs liccntioufnefs ? With 
regard to all lueh matters, what would hold 
c;ood in any one cafe would l'carce do fo ex¬ 
actly in any other, and what conftitutes the 
propriety and happinefs of behaviour, varies 
in every cafe with the fmalleft variety of fitua- 
tion. Books of cafuiftry, therefore', are ge¬ 
nerally as ufelefs as they are commonly tire- 
fome. They could be of little ufe to one- 
who fhould confult them upon occalion, even 
fuppofing their decilions to be juil 5 bccaulc, 
notwithftanding the multitude of cafes col- 
leded in them, yet, upon account of the ftill 
greater variety of polhblc circumftances, it is a 
chance if among all thole cafes there be found 
one exa&ly parallel to that under coniideration. 
One, who is really anxious to do his duty, 
muft be very weak, if he can imagine that 
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he has much occafion for them; and with 
regard to one who is negligent of it, the ftyle 
of thofe writings is not fuch as is likely to' 
awaken him to more attention. None of them 
tend to animate us to what is generous and 
noble. None of them tend to foften us to 
what is gentle and humane. Many of them, 
on the contrary, tend rather to teach us to 
chicane with our own confciences, and by 
their vain lubtilties lerve to authorize innu¬ 
merable evafive refinements with regard to 
tlie moft effential articles of our duty. That 
frivolous accuracy which they attempted to 
introduce into lubjeds which do not admit of 
it, aim oft neceflarily betrayed them into thofe 
dangerous errours, and at the fame time ren¬ 
dered their works dry and difagreeable, abound¬ 
ing in abftrufe and' metaphysical diftindions, 
but incapable of exciting in the heart any ot 
thofe emotions which it is the principal ufe of 
books of morality to excite. 

The two ufefiil parts of moral pnilofophy, 
therefore, are Ethics and Jurifprudence : 
cafuiftry ought to be rejeded altogether, and 
the ancient moralifts appear to have judged 
much better, who, in treating of the fame 
i'ubjeds, did not affed any fuch nice exad- 
nefs, but contented themlelves with deferib- 
ing, in a general manner, what is the ienti- 
ment upon which juftice, modefty, and vera¬ 
city are founded, and what is the ordinary 
way of ading to which thofe virtues would 
commonly prompt us. 

Something, 
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Something, indeed, not unlike the do&rine 
of the cafuifts, feems to have been attempted 
by feveral philofophers. There is fomething 
of this kind in the third book of Cicero’s Of¬ 
fices, where he endeavours like a cafuift to 
give rules for our conduct in many nice cafes, 
in which it is difficult to determine where¬ 
abouts the point of propriety may lie. It 
appears too, from many paflages in the fame 
book, that feveral other philofophers had at¬ 
tempted fomething of the fame kind before 
him. Neither he nor they, however, ap¬ 
pear to have aimed at giving a complete 
fyftem of this fort, but only meant to fhow 
how fituations may occur, in which it is 
doubtful, whether the higheft propriety of 
conduct confifts in obferving or in receding 
from what, in ordinary cafes, are the rules of 
duty. 

Every fyftem of a politive law may be re¬ 
garded as a more or lefs imperfect attempt to¬ 
wards a fyftem of natural jurifprudence, or 
towards an enumeration of the particular rules 
of juftice. As the violation of juftice is what 
men will never fubmit to from one another, 
the public magiftrate is under a neceffity of 
employing the power of the commonwealth 
to enforce the pra&ice of this virtue. With¬ 
out this precaution, civil fociety would be¬ 
come a fcene of bloodfhed and diforder, every 
man revenging himlclf at his own hand when¬ 
ever he fancied he was injured, lo prevent 
the confufion which would attend upon every 
man’s doing juftice to himfelf, the magiftrate, 
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in all governments that have acquired any 
conliderable authority, undertakes to do jus¬ 
tice to all, and promifes to hear and to re- 
drels every complaint of injury. In all well- 
governed ftates too, not only judges are ap¬ 
pointed for determining the controveffies of 
individuals, but rules are prescribed for re¬ 
gulating the decifrons of thole judges; and 
thel'e rules are, in general, intended to co¬ 
incide with tlrofe of natural juftice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that they do fo 
in every inftance. Sometimes what is called 
the conllitution of the ftate, that is, the in- 
tereft of the government; fometiines the in- 
tereft of particular orders of men who tyran¬ 
nize the government, warp the pofitive laws 
of the country from what natural juftice would 
prescribe. In fome countries, the rudenefs 
and barbarifm of the people hinder the na¬ 
tural fentiments of juftice from arriving at 
that accuracy and precilion which, in more 
civilized nations, they naturally attain to. 
Their laws are, like their manners, grofs and 
rude, and undiftinguilhing. In other coun¬ 
tries the unfortunate conllitution of their courts 
of judicature hinders any regular fyftem of 
iurifprudence from ever eftabliihing rtlell 
among them, though the improved manners 
of the people may be Inch as would admit ot 
the moft accurate. In no country do the de- 
ciiions of pofitive law coincide exactly, in 
every cafe, with the rules which the natural 
fenfe of juftice would dictate. &y Items oi po¬ 
fitive law, therefore, though they deferve the 
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greateft authority, as the records of the fenti- 
ments of mankind in different ages and nations, 
yet can never be regarded as accurate fyftems 
of the rules of natural juftice. 

It might have been expedted that the rea¬ 
fonings of lawyers, upon the different imper- 
fedtions and improvements of the laws of dif¬ 
ferent countries, fhould have given occafion 
to an inquiry into what were the natural 
rules of juftice independent of all pofitive in- 
ftitution. It might have been expected that 
thefe reafonings fhould have led them to aim 
at eftablifhing a fyftem of what might pro¬ 
perly be called natural jurifprudence, or a 
theory of the general principles which ought 
to run through, and be the foundation of, the 
laws of all nations. But tho’ the reafonings 
of lawyers did produce fomething of this 
kind, and though no man has treated fyftema- 
tically of the laws of any particular country, 
without intermixing in his work many ob- 
fervations of this fort; it was very late in. 
the world before any fuch general fyftem 
was thought of, or before the philofophy of 
law was treated of by itfelf, and without re¬ 
gard to the particular inftitutions of any one 
nation. In none of the ancient moral ills, do 
we find any attempt towards a particular enu¬ 
meration of the rules of juftice. Cicero in 
bis Offices, and Ariftotle in his Ethics, treat of 
juftice in the fame general manner in which 
they treat of all the other virtues. ' In the 
laws of Cicero and Plato, where we might 
naturally have expedted fome attempts to- 
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wards an. enumeration - of thofe rules of natu¬ 
ral equity, which ought to be enforced by 
the pofitive laws of every country, there is, 
however, nothing of this kind. T heir laws 
are laws of police, not of jufticc. Grotius 
fee ms to have been the firft, who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a iyftem of 
thofe principles which ought to run through, 
and be the foundation of, the laws of all na¬ 
tions ; and his treadle of the laws of war 
and peace, with all its imperfections, is per¬ 
haps at this day the moft complete work that 
has yet been given upon this l'ubject. I (hall 
in another difeourfe endeavour to give an ac¬ 
count of the general principles of law and 
government, and of the different revolutions 
they have undergone in the different ages 
and periods of fociety, not only in what con¬ 
cerns jultice, but in what concerns police, 
revenue, and arms, and whatever elle is the 
objea of law. I fhall not, therefore, at pre- 
jfent enter into any further detail concerning 
the hiftory of jurilprudence. 





CONSIDERATIONS 

Concerning the FIRST 

FORMATION of LANGUAGES, 

AND THE 

Different Genius of original and compounded 
LANGUAGES. 

T HE affignation of particular names, to 
denote particular objects, that is, the 
inflitution of nouns fubftantive, would, pro¬ 
bably, be one of the fir It fteps towards the 
formation of language. Two lavages, who 
had never been taught to fpeak, but had been 
bred up remote from the focieties of men, 
would naturally begin to form that language 
by which they would endeavour to make their 
mutual wants intelligible to each other, by 
uttering certain founds, whenever they meant 
to denote certain objeds. Thole objeds only 
which were mod familiar to them, and which 
they had moll frequent occafion to mention, 
would have particular names affigned to them. 
The particular cave whofe covering Iheltered 
them from the weather, the particular tree 
whofe fruit relieved their hunger, the parti¬ 
cular fountain whofe water allayed their third, 
would firft be denominated by the words cave, 
free, fountain, or by whatever other appella- 
F f 3 tionn 
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tions they might think proper, in that primi¬ 
tive jargon, to mark them. Afterwards, when 
the more enlarged experience of thefe favages 
had led them to obferve, and their neceflary 
occafions obliged them to make mention of, 
other caves, and other trees, and other foun¬ 
tains, they would naturally beftow, upon 
each of thofe new objects, the fame name, 
by which they had been accuftomed to ex- 
prefs the fimilar object they were firft acquaint¬ 
ed with. The new objects had none of them 
any name of its own but each of them ex¬ 
actly refembled ano. .er objedt, which had 
fuch an appellation. It was impoftible that 
thole favages could behold the new objedts, 
without recolledting the old ones; and the 
name of the old ones, to which the new bore 
fo dole a refcmblance. When they had oc- 
cafion, therefore, to mention, or to point out 
to each other, any of the new objedts, they 
would naturally utter the name of the corre- 
fpondent old one, of which the idea could 
not fail, at that inftant, to prefent itfelf to 
their memory in the ftrongeft and livelieft 
manner. And thus, thofe words, which were 
originally the proper names of individuals, 
would each of them infenfibly become the 
common name of a multitude. A child that 
is juft learning to fpeak, calls eveiy perfon 
who comes to the houfe its papa or its ma¬ 
ma ; and thus bellows upon the whole fpecies 
thofe names which it had been taught to ap¬ 
ply to two individuals. I have known a clown, 
who did not know the proper name of the 
river which ran by his own door. It was the 
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river , lie faid, and he never heard any other 
name for it. His experience, it feems, had 
not led him to obferve any other river. The 
general word river, therefore, was, it is evi¬ 
dent, in his acceptance of it, a proper name, 
lignifying an individual object. If this per- 
fon had been carried to another river, would 
he not readily have called it a river? Could we 
fuppofe any perfon living on the banks of the 
Thames fo ignorant, as not to know the gene¬ 
ral word river , but to be acquainted only with 
the particular word Thames, if he was brought 
to any other river, would he not readily call it 
a Thames ? This, in reality, is no more than 
what they, who are well acquainted with the 
general word, are very apt to do. An Tnglifh— 
man, deferring any great river which he may 
have leen in iome foreign counti^, naturally 
lays, that it is another Thames. The Spa¬ 
niards, when they firft arrived upon the coaft 
of Mexico, and obferved the wealth, popu- 
loufnefs, and habitations of that line country, 
fo much fuperior to the favage nations which 
they had been viliting for fome time before, 
cried out, that it was another Spain. Hence 
it was called New Spain; and this name has 
ftuck to that unfortunate country ever lince. 
We fay, in the fame manner, ol a hero, that 
he is an Alexander; of an orator, that he is 
a Cicero; of a philofopher, that he is a New¬ 
ton. This way of fpeaking, which the 
grammarians call an Antonomafia, and which 
is ftill extremely common, though now not 
at all neccffary, demonftrates how much man¬ 
kind are naturally difpoled to give to one 
F f 4 objeft 
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objedt the name of any other, which nearly 
refemblcs it, and thus to denominate a mul¬ 
titude, by what originally was intended to ex- 
prefs an individual. 

It is this application of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objedts, 
whofe refemblancc naturally recalls the idea 
of that individual, and of the name which 
exprclfes it, that feems originally to have given 
occalion to the formation of thofe clafTes and 
aflbrtments, which, in the fchools, are called 
genera and fpecies, and of which the inge¬ 
nious and eloquent M. Roufleau of Geneva *, 
finals himfelf fo much at a lofs to account for 
the origin. What conllitutes a fpecies is 
merely a number of objedts, bearing a cer¬ 
tain degree of refemblance to one another, 
and on that account denominated by a fingle 
appellation, which may be applied to exprefs 
any one of them. 

When the greater part of objects had thus 
been arranged under their proper dalles and 
aflbrtments, diftinguifhed by fuch general 
names, it was impoffUilc that the greater part 
of that aljnoft infinite number of individuals, 
comprehended under each. particular adorn¬ 
ment or fpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper names of their own, diftintl from the 
general name of the fpecies. When there 
was occalion, therefore, to mention any par¬ 
ticular object, it often became neceflary to 
dilVmguilh it from the other objedts com- 

♦ Origine dc rjiregalite. Par tic prenticre, p. 376, 377* 
Kditiond’AmfterdAffi devOeuvresdivcjfcs de J J.Roufleau, 
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prehended under the fame general name, 
either, firft, by its peculiar qualities ; or, 
fecondly, by the peculiar relation which it 
flood in to fome other things. Hence the 
necefiary origin of two other fets of words, 
of which the one fhould exprefs quality ; the 
other, relation. 

Nouns adjedtive are the words which ex¬ 
prefs quality conlidered as qualifying, or, as 
the fchoolmen fay, in concrete with, fome-par¬ 
ticular fubjedt. Thus the word green ex¬ 
press a certain quality confidered as qualify¬ 
ing, or as in concrete with, the particular fubjedt 
to which it may be applied. Words of this 
kind, it is evident, may ferve to diftinguilh 
particular objedts f^'m others comprehended 
under the lame general appellation. The 
words green tree , for example, might ferve to 
diftinguilh a particular tree from others that 
were withered or blafted. 

Prepolitions are the words which exprefs 
relation confidered, in the fame manner, in 
concrete with the co-relative objedt. Thus the 
prepofitions of to, for, with , by , above , below, 
isfe. denote fome relation fubiifting between 
the objects exprefled by the words between 
which the prepofitions are placed ; and they 
denote that this relation is conlidered in con¬ 
crete with the co-relative objedt. Words of 
this kind ferve to diftinguilh particular objedts 
from others of the fame fpecies, when thofe 
particular objedts cannot be lb properly marked 
out by any peculiar qualities of their own. 
When we fay, the green tree of the meadow, 
for example, we diftinguilh a particular tree, 
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tiot only by the quality which belongs to it, 
but by the relation which it Hands in to ano¬ 
ther objedt. 

As neither quality nor relation can exift in 
abftradt, it is natural to fuppofe that the 
words which denote them considered in con¬ 
crete, the way in which we always fee them 
fubfift, would be of much earlier invention, 
than thofe which exprefs them conlidered in 
ahftradt, the way in which we never fee them 
fubfift* The words green and blue would, in 
all probability, be fooner invented than the 
wovchgrecnnefs and bluenefs ; the words above 
and below, than the words J'upcriority and in¬ 
feriority. To invent words of the latter kind 
requires a much greater effort of abftradtion 
than to invent thofe of the former. It is pro¬ 
bable, therefore, that fuch abftradt terms would 
be of much later inftitution. Accordingly, 
their etymologies generally ihow that they are 
lb, they being generally derived from others 
that are concrete. 

But though the invention of nouns adjec¬ 
tive be much more natural than that of the 
abftradt nouns fubftantive derived from them, 
it would Hill, however, require a confider- 
able degree of abftradtion and generalization. 
Thofe, fol example, who firft invented the 
words, green , blue ^ fed and the other names 
of colours, muft have obferved and compared 
together a great number of objedts, muft have 
remarked their refemblances and diflimilitudes 
in refpedt of the quality of colour, and muft 
have arranged them, in their own minds, into 
different claffes and affortments, according to 
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thofe refemblances and diflimilitudes. An 
adjedive is by nature a general, and in fome 
meafure, an abftrad word, and neceflarily 
pi efuppofes the idea of a certain ipecies or 
affortment of things, to all of which it is 
equally applicable. The word green could 
not, as we were fuppofmg might be the cafe 
ol the word cave, have been, originally the 
name of an individual, and afterwards have 
become, by what grammarians call an Anto- 
nomafia, the name of a fpecies. The'word 
green denoting, not the name of a fubftance, 
but the peculiar quality of a fubftance, muft 
from the very firft have been a general word, 
and confidered as equally applicable to any 
other fubftance poffefled of the fame quality. 
The man who firft diftinguilhed a particular 
object by the epithet of green, muft have ob- 
ferved other objeds that were not green, from 
which he meant to feparate it by this appel¬ 
lation. The inftitution of this name, there¬ 
fore, fuppofes comparifon. It likewife fup- 
pofes fome degree of abftradion. The per- 
fon who firft invented this appellation, muft 
have diftinguilhed the quality from the objed 
to which it belonged, and muft have conceiv¬ 
ed the objed as capable of lubfifting without 
the quality. The invention, therefore, even 
of the fimpleft nouns adjedive, muft have 
required more metaphyfics than we are apt 
to be aware of. The different mental opera¬ 
tions, of arrangement or clafling, of compan¬ 
ion, and of abftradion, muft all have been 
employed, before even the names of the dif¬ 
ferent colours, the leaft metaphyfical of all 
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nouns adjective, could be inftituted. From all 
-which I infer, that wh?n languages were be¬ 
ginning to be formed, nouns adje&ive would 
by no means be the words of the earlieft in¬ 
vention. 

There is another expedient for denoting 
the different qualities of different fubftances, 
which as it requires no abftraftion, nor any- 
conceived feparation of the quality from the 
fubjeft, feems more natural than the inven¬ 
tion of nouns adje&ive, and which, upon 
this account, could hardly fail, in the firft 
formation of language, to be thought of be¬ 
fore them. This expedient is to make home 
variation upon the noun fuhftantive itfelf, ac¬ 
cording to the different qualities which it is 
endowed with. Thus, in many languages, 
he qualities both of fex and of the want of 
fex, arc expreffed by different terminations in 
the noun fubftantive, which denote objects 
fo qualified. In latin, for example, lupus, 
l-ipa ; equus, equa ; juvencus , juvenca ; Julius, 
Julia ; Lucretius, Lucretia , &c. denote the 
qualities of male and female in the animals 
and perfons to whom fuch appellations belong, 
without needing the addition of any adje&ive 
for this purpofe. On the other hand, the 
words Jorum , pratinn, plaujtrum, denote by 
their peculiar termination the total abfence of 
fex in the different fubftances which they 
Sand for. Both lex, and the want of aft fex, 
being naturally confidered as qualities modi¬ 
fying and infeparable from the particular fub¬ 
ftances to which they belong, it was natural 
fo pre/s them rather by a modification in 
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he noun fubftantive, than by any genera! 
and abftradt word, exprefiive of this particular 
lpecies of quality. The expreflion bears, it 
is evident, in this way, a much more exaCt 
analogy to the idea or object which it denotes, 
than in the other. The quality appears, in 
nature, as a modification of the fubftance, and 
as it is thus expreffed, in language, by a modi¬ 
fication of the noun fubftantive, which denotes 
that fubftance, the quality and the fubjeCt are, 
in this cafe, blended together, if I may fay 
fo, in the expreflion, in the fame manner 
as they appear to be in the objeCt and in the 
idea. Hence the origin of the mafeuline, 
feminine, and neutral genders, in all the 
ancient languages. By means of thefe, the 
moft important of all diftinCtions, that of 
fubftances into animated and inanimated, and 
that of animals into male and female, feein 
to have been fiifliciently marked without the 
afliftance of adjedtives, or of any general 
names denoting this moft extenfive lpecies of 
qualifications. 

There are no more than thefe three gen¬ 
ders in any of the languages with which I am 
acquainted ; that is to lay, the formation of 
nouns fubftantive, can, by itl'elf, and with¬ 
out the accompaniment of adjectives, exprefs 
no other qualities but thofe three above men¬ 
tioned, the qualities of male, of female, of 
neither male nor female. I Ihould not, how¬ 
ever, be furprifed, if, in other languages with 
which I am unacquainted, the different for¬ 
mations of nouns fubftantive Ihould be ca¬ 
pable of exprelfing many other different qua¬ 
lities- 
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ities. The different diminutives of the Italian, 
and of fome other languages, do, in reality, 
fometimes, exprefs a great variety of different 
modifications in thefubftances denoted by tliofe 
nouns which undergo fuch variations. 

It was impoflible, however, that nouns 
fubftantive could, without loling altogether 
their original form, undergo fo great a number 
• of variations, as would be fufficient to exprefs 
that almoft infinite variety of qualities, by 
which it might, upon different occafions, be 
neceffary to fpecify and diftinguifh them. 
Though the different formation of nouns 
fubftantive, therefore, might, for fome time, 
foreftall the neceflity of inventing nouns ad- 
jedivfij it was impoflible that this neceflity 
could be foreftalled altogether. When nouns 
adjective came to be invented, it was natural 
that they fhould be formed with fome fimila- 
rity to the fubftantivcs to which they were 
to ferve as epithets or qualifications. Men 
Would naturally give them the fame termi¬ 
nations with the fubftantives to which they 
Were firft applied, and from that love of fimi- 
larity of found, from that delight in the re¬ 
turns of the fame fyllables, which is the foun¬ 
dation of analogy in all languages, they would 
be apt to vary the termination of the fame 
adjective, according as they had occalion to 
apply it to a mafculine, to a feminine, or to 
a neutral fubftantive. They would fay, mag- 
-atis lupus , magna lupa, magnum prat urn, when 
they meant to exprefs a great be wolf, a great 
flse •wolf a great meadow. 

This 
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This variation, in the termination of the 
noun adjedtive, according to the gender of 
the fubftantive, which takes place ini all the 
ancient languages, feems to have been intro¬ 
duced chiefly for the fake of a certain ftmila- 
rity of found, of a certain fpecies of rhymes 
which is naturally fo very agreeable to the 
human ear. Gender, it is to be obferved, 
cannot properly belong to a ‘noun adje&ive, 
the lignification of which is always precifely 
the fame, to whatever fpecies of fubllantives 
it is applied. When we fay, a great man , a 
great •woman , the word great has precifely 
the lame meaning in both cafes, and the dif¬ 
ference of the fex in the iubjedts to which it 
may be applied, makes no fort of difference 
in its lignification. Magnus , inagna, magnum , 
in the fame manner, are words which exprefs 
precifely the fame quality, and the change of 
the termination is accompanied with no fort 
of variation in the meaning. Sex and gen¬ 
der are qualities which belong to fubftances, 
but cannot belong to the qualities of fub¬ 
ftances. In general, no quality, when con- 
fidered in concrete, or as qualifying fome 
particular fubjedt, can itfelf be conceived as 
the fubjedt of any other quality *, though 
when conlidered in abftradt it may. No 
adjedtive therefore can qualify any other ad-* 
jedtive. A great good matt, means a man who 
is both great and good. Both the adjedtives 
qualify the fubftantive ; they do not qualify 
one another. On the other hand, when we 
fay, the great goodnefs of the man, the word 
goodnefs denoting a quality confidered in ab- 
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ftradt, which may itfelf be the fubjedt of other 
qualities, is upon that account capable of being 
qualified by the word, great . 

If the 'original invention of nouns adjec¬ 
tive would be attended with fo much diffi¬ 
culty, that of prepolitions would be accom¬ 
panied with yet more. Every prepolition, 
as I have already obferved, denotes fome rela¬ 
tion confidered in concrete with the co-relative 
objedt. The prepolition above, for example, 
denotes the relation of fuperiority, not in ab~ 
ftradt, as it is expreffed by the word, fupe- 
riority , but in concrete with fome co-relative 
object. In this phrale, for example, the tree 
above the cave , the word above , exprelfes a 
certain relation between the tree and the cave, 
and it exprelfes this relation in concrete with 
the co-relative object, the cave. A prepofition 
always requires, in order to complete the 
fenfe, fome other word to come after it; as 
may be obferved in this particular inftance. 
Now, I fay, the original invention of fuch 
words would require a yet greater effort of 
abftradlion and generalization, than that of 
nouns adjedtive. Firft of all, a relation is, 
in itfelf, a more metaphylical objedt than a 
quality. Nobody can be at a lofs to explain 
what is meant by a quality j but few people 
will find themfelves able to exprefs, very dif- 
tandVly, what is underllood by a relation. 
Qualities are almoft always the objedts of our 
external fenfes; relations never are. No won¬ 
der, therefore, that the one let of objedts 
Ihould be fo much more comprehenfible than 
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the other. Secondly, though prepofitions al¬ 
ways exprefs the relation which they Hand 
for, in concrete with the co-relative object, 
they could not have originally been formed 
without a confiderable effort of abftradtion. 
A prepofition denotes a relation, and nothing 
but a relation. But before 'men could inftitute 
a word, which ffgnifted a relation, and no¬ 
thing but a relation, they muff have been 
able, in fome meafure, to confider this rela¬ 
tion abftradtediy from the related objedts; 
fmce the idea t of thole objedts does not, in 
any rel'pedt, enter into the iignification of the 
prepofffion. The invention of fuch a word, 
therefore, muft have required a confiderable 
degree of abflradion. Thirdly, a prepofition 
is from its nature a general Word; which, 
from its very firft inflitution, muft have been 
confidered as equally applicable to denote any 
other fitnilar relation. The. man who firft 
invented the word above,, muft;.not only have 
diftinguilhed, in fome meafure, the relation 
of ftperiority from the objects which were fo 
related, but he muft alio have diftinguilhed 
this relation from other relations, Inch as, 
from the relation of inferiority denoted by 
the word below, from the relation of juxta- 
poftion, expreffed by the word bcfule, and the 
like. He muft have conceived this word, 
therefore, as expreffive of a particular fort or 
fpecies of relation diftindt from every other, 
which could not be done without a confidef- 
able effort of companion and generaliza¬ 
tion. 
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Whatever were the difficulties, therefore, 
which embarraffed the firfl invention of nouns 
adje&ive, the fame, and many more, muft 
have embarraffed that of prepolitions. If 
mankind, therefore, in the firfl formation of 
languages, feem to have, for fome time, eva¬ 
ded the neceffity of nouns adje&ive, by va¬ 
rying the termination of the names of fub- 
fiances, according as thefe varied in fome of 
their moft important qualities, they would 
much more find themfelv.es under the neceffity 
of evading, by fome fimilar contrivance, the 
yet more difficult invention of prepolitions. 
The different cafes in the ancient languages is 
a contrivance of precifely the fame kind. The 
genitive and dative cafes, in Greek and Latin, 
evidently fupply the place of the prepofi- 
tions ; and by a variation in the noun fub- 
ftantive, which Hands for the co-relative term, 
exprefs the relation which fubfifts between 
what is denoted by that noun fubftantive, and 
what is expreffed by fome other word in the 
fentence. In thefe expreffions, for example, 
frudtus arboris , the fruit of the tree ; facer 
Herculi , facrcd to Hercules ; the variations 
made in the co-relative words, arbor and 
Hercules , exprefs the fame relations which are 
expreffed in Engliffi by the prepofitions of 

and to. ... 

To exprefs a relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of abftradtion. ^ It was 
not here expreffed by a peculiar word denoting 
relation and nothing hut relation, but by a 
variation upon the co-relative term. It was 
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exp re (Ted here, as it appears in nature, not as 
fomCthing leparatcd and detached, but as 
•thoroughly mixed and blended with the co- 
relutive objed. 

To exprei's relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of generalization. The 
avoids aruoris and Her cult, while they involve 
in their Signification the fame relation expreffed 
by the llnglith prepolitions of and to, are 
not, like thofe prepolitions, general words, 
which can be applied to exprefs the fume re¬ 
lation between whatever other objeds it might 
be obferved to fubiift. 

To exprefs relation in this manner did not 
require any effort of companion. The words 
arbor is and Herctdi are not general words 
intended to denote a particular fpecies of re¬ 
lations which the inventors of thofe expref- 
fions meant, in confcqucnce of fome fort of 
comparifon, to feparate and diftinguifh from 
every other lbrt of relation. The example, in¬ 
deed, of this contrivance would loon probably 
be followed, and whoever had occalion to ex¬ 
prefs. a fimilar relation between any other ob¬ 
jects would be very apt to do it by making a 
fimilar variation on the name of the co-re¬ 
lative objed. This, I fay, would probably, 
or rather certainly happen ; but it would hap¬ 
pen without any intention or forefight in thofe 
who full fet the example, and who never 
meant to eftablifti any general rule. The 
general rule would eftablifb itfelf infenfibly, 
and by flow degrees, in confequence of that 
love of analogy and limilarity of found, which 
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is the foundation of by far the greater part of 
the rules of grammar. 

To exprefs relation, therefore,by a variation 
in the name of the co-relative objedl, requi- 
ring neither abftradtion nor generalization, 
nor comparifon of any kind, would, at firft, 
be much more natural and eafy, than to ex¬ 
prefs it by thofe general words called prepo- 
fitions, of which the firft invention muft 
have demanded lome degree of all thofe ope¬ 
rations. N 

The number of cafes is different in differ¬ 
ent languages. There are five in the Greek, 
fix in the Latin, and there are faid to be 
ten in the Armenian language. It muft have 
naturally happened that there fhould be a 
greater or a fmaller number of cafes, accord¬ 
ing as in the terminations of nouns fubftan- 
tive the firft formers of any language happen¬ 
ed to have eftablifhed a greater or a fmaller 
number of variations, in order to exprefs the 
different relations they had occafion to take 
notice of, before the invention of thofe more 
general and abftradt prepofttions which could 
fupply their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obferve that 
thofe prepofitions, which in modern languages^ 
hold the place of the ancient cafes, are, of 
all others, the moft general, and abftratt, and 
rnetaphylical; and of confequence, would 
probably be the laft invented. Afk any man 
of common acutenefs, What relation is ex- 
preffed by the prepofition above ? l ie will 
readily anfwer, that of fupcriorlty. By the 

prepo- 
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prepofition below P He will as quickly reply, 
that of inferiority . But alk him, what rela¬ 
tion is exprefled by the prepolition of and, if 
he has not beforehand employed his thoughts 
a good deal upon thefe l'ubjects, you may 
fafely allow him a week to eonfider of his 
anfwer. The prepofitions above and below 
do not denote any of the relations exprefled 
by the cafes in the ancient languages. But 
the prepolition of denotes the fame relation; 
which is in them exprefled by the genitive 
cafe ; and which, it is eafv to obferve, is of 
a very metaphylical nature. The prepofi- 
tion of denotes relation in general, conlider- 
ed in concrete with the co-relative object. 
It marks that the noun fubftantive which 
goes before it, is fomehow or other related 
to that which comes after it, but without in 
any refped afcertaining, as is done by the 
prepolition above^ what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it, there¬ 
fore, to exprefs the moft oppoiite relations; 
becaufe, the moft oppoiite relations agree fo 
lar that each of them comprehends in it the 
general idea or nature of a relation. We fay, 
the father of the fort, and the fon of the father ; 
the fr-trees of the forejl, and the for eft of the 
fir-trees. The relation in which the father 
Hands to the fon, is, it is evident; a quite op- 
polite relation to that in which the fon Hands 
to the father; that in which the parts ftand 
to the whole, is quite oppoiite to that in Which 
the whole Hands to the parts. The word 
cf however, ferves very well to denote all 
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thofe relations, becaufe in itfelf it denotes no 
particular reIation,but only relation in general 
and fo far as any particular relation is col¬ 
lected from fuch exprelfions, it is inferred by 
the mind, not from the prepoliticn itfelf, but 
from the nature and arrangement of the lub- 
llantivcs, between which the prepofition is 
placed. 

What I have faid concerning the prepofi¬ 
tion of, may in fome meafure be applied to 
the prepofitions to, for, with, by, and to 
whatever other prepofitions are made ufe of 
in modern languages* to fupply the place 
of the ancient cafes. They all of thein ex- 
prefs very abftraCt and metaphylical relations,, 
which any man, who takes the trouble to 
try it, will find it extremely difficult to exprefs 
by nouns fubflantive, in the lame manner as 
we may exprefs the relation denoted bythepre- 
pofition above, by the noun fubftantive fuperi- 
ority. They all of them,, however, exprefs. 
fome fpeciiic relation, and are, confequently,, 
none of them fo abftract as the prepofition of 
which may lie regarded as by far the moll 
metaphylical of all prepofitions- The pre- 
politions, therefore, which arc capable of lap- 
plying the place of the ancient cafes, being, 
more abftraCt than the other prepofitions,, 
would naturally be of more difficult invention. 
The relations at the fame time which thofe 
prepofitions exprels, are, of all others, thole* 
which we have mod frequent occaiion to 
mention. The prepofitions above, below, near, 
iso<thin, without , againft, &c. are much more 
6 rarely' 



i-arely made ufe of, in modern languages, 
than the prepofitions of to, for, with, from , 
by. A prepofition of the former kind will 
not occur twice in a page; we can fcarce 
compofe a fingle fentence without the affift- 
ance of one or two of the latter. If thel'e 
latter prepofitions, therefore, which fupply 
the place of the cafes, would be of 1'uch diffi¬ 
cult invention on account of their abftradled- 
nels, fome expedient, to lupply their place, 
mull have been of indifpenfable neceffity,, on 
account of the frequent occafion which men 
have to take notice of the relations which they 
denote. But there is no expedient io obv ious, 
as that of varying the termination of one of 


the principal words. 

It is, perhaps, unnecefiary to obferve, that 
there are fome of the cafes in the ancient lan¬ 
guages, which, for particular reafons, cannot 
be reprelented by any prepofitions. Thefe 
are the nominative, accufative, and vocative 
cafes. In thofe modern languages, which do 
not admit of any fuch variety in the termi¬ 
nations of their nouns fubftantive, the corie- 
fpondent relations are exprefled by the place 
of the words, and by the order and conftiue- 
tion of the fentence. 

As men have frequently occation to make 
mention of multitudes as well as of Angle 
obje&s, it became neceflary that they fhould 
have" fome method of expreffing number. 
Number may be exprefled either by a par¬ 
ticular word, expreffing number in general, 
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fuch as the words many, more , &c. or by 
home variation upon the words which exprei's 
the things numbered. It is this laft. expe¬ 
dient which mankind would probably have 
recourfe to, in the infancy of language. 
Number, confidered in general, without re¬ 
lation to any particular fet of obje&s number¬ 
ed, is one of the mod abftraCt and meta- 
phyfical ideas, which the mind of man is 
capable of forming; and, confequently, is 
not an idea, which would readily occur to 
rude mortals, who were juft beginning to form 
a language. They would naturally, there¬ 
fore, diftinguilh w r hen they talked oi a ftngle, 
and when they talked of a multitude ot 
objeCts, not by any metaphylical adjectives, 
fuch as the Englilh, a, an , many , but by a 
variation upon the termination of the word 
which fignified the objects numbered. Hence 
the origin of the lingular and plural numbers, 
in all the ancient languages ; and the fame 
diftinCtion has likewife been retained in all 
the modern languages, at leaft, in the greater 
part of words. 

All primitive and uncompounded lan¬ 
guages feem to have a dual, as well as a plural 
number. This is the cafe of the Greek, and 
I am told of the Hebrew*-, of the Gothic, 
and of many other languages. In the rude 
beginnings of fociety, one , I'ivo, and more, 
might polfibly be all the numeral diftinClions 
which mankind would have any occalion to 
take notice of. Thefe they would find it 
more natural to expreis, by a variation upon 

every 
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every particular noun fubftantive, than by 
fiuch general and abftract words as one, two , 
three, four , &c. Thefe words, though cuf- 
tom has x-endered them familiar to us, expi-efs, 
perhaps, the moft fubtile and refined abftrac- 
tions which the mind of man is capable of 
forming. Let any one conlider within him- 
felf, for example, what he' means by the 
word three, which fignifies neither three 
{hillings, nor three pence, nor three men, nor 
three horfes, but three in general ; and he 
will ealily fatisfy himfelf that a word, which 
denotes io very metaphyfical an abftradtion, 
could not be either a very obvious or a very 
early invention. I have read of fome favage 
nations, whole language was capable of ex¬ 
prefling no more than the three firft numeral 
diftin&ions. But whether it exprefled thole 
diftin&ions by three general words, or by 
variations upon the nouns fubftantive, denot¬ 
ing the things numbered, I do not remember 
to have met with any thing which could de¬ 
termine. 

As all the fame relations which fubfift be¬ 
tween Angle, may likewife fubfift between 
numerous obje&s, it is evident there would be 
occafion for the fame number of cafes in the 
dual and in the plural, as in the lingular num¬ 
ber. Hence the intricacy and complexnefs of 
the declenfions in all the ancient languages. 
In the Greek there are five cafes in each of the 
three numbers, confequently fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjedive, in the ancient lan¬ 
guages, varied their terminations according to 

the 
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the gender of the fubftantive to which they 
were applied, fo did they likewife, according 
to the cafe and the number. Every noun ad¬ 
jective in the Greek language, therefore, 
having three genders, and three numbers, 
and five cafes in each number, may be con- 
fidered as having five and forty different va¬ 
riations. 


<§L 


to 


The firft formers of language feem 
have varied the termination of the ad- 


jeCtive, according to the cafe and the number 
of the fubftantive, for the fame reafon which 
made them vary it according to the gender; 
the love of analogy, and of a certain regula¬ 
rity of found. In the fignification of adjec¬ 
tives there is neither cafe nor number, and 


the meaning of fuch words is always precife- 
ly the fame, notwithftanding all the variety of 
termination under which they appear. Magnus 
vir, magni viri , magnorum virorum; a great 
nan , of a great man, of great men ; in all 
thefe expreffions the words mag tins, magni, 
magnorum , as well as the word great , have 
precilely one and the fame fignification, tho 
the fubftantives to which they are applied 
have not. The difference of termination in 


the noun adjedtive is accompanied with no 
fort of difference in the meaning. An ad¬ 
jective denotes the qualification of a noun 
fubftantive. But the different relations in 
which that noun fubftantive may occalion- 
aliy ftand, can make no fort of diffidence 


upon its qualification. 

If the dcclenfions of the ancient languages 
are fo very complex, their conjugations are 

infinitely 
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infinitely more fo. And the complexnefs of 
the one is founded upon the lame principle 
with that of the other, the difficulty of form¬ 
ing, in the beginnings of language,, abftradt 
and general terms. 

Verbs mud: neceflarily have been coeval 
with the very lirft attempts towai-ds the for¬ 
mation of language. No affirmation can be 
exprefled without the affi fiance of fome verb. 
We never fpeak but in order to exprefs our 
opinion that fomething either is or is not. 
But the word denoting this event, or this 
matter of fadt, which is the fubject of our af¬ 
firmation, mult always be a verb. 

Imperfonal verbs, which exprefs in one- 
word a complete event, which preferve in the 
expreffion that perfect fimplicity and unity 
which there always ia in the objedt and in the 
idea, and which fuppofe no abftradtion, or 
metaphyfical divifion of the event into its 
feveml conftituent members of fubject and at¬ 
tribute, would, in all probability, be the 
fpecies of verbs firft invented. The verbs 
plait, it rains-, ningit, it fnowstonat, it thun¬ 
ders ; /ucet, it is day ; turbatur, there is a con- 
fttjion , &c. each of them exprefs a complete 
affirmation, the whole of an event, with that 
perfect fimplicity and unity with which the 
mind conceives it in nature. On the con¬ 
trary, the phrafes, Alexander amlndat, Alexan¬ 
der walks ; Petrusfedet, Peter fits, divide the 
event, as it were, into two parts, the perfot? 
er fubjedt, and the attribute, or matter of 
fadt, affirmed of that fubjedt. But in nature. 
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the idea or conception of Alexander Walking,- 
is as perfectly and completely one Ample con¬ 
ception, as that of Alexander not walking. 
The divifion of this event, therefore, into 
two parts, is altogether artificial, and is the 
effeCt of the imperfection of language, which, 
upon this, as upon many other occafions, fup- 
plies, by a number of words, the want of 
one, which could exprefs at once the whole 
matter of faCt that was meant to be affirmed. 
Every body muft obferve how much more 
fimplicity there is in the natural expreffion, 
pluit , than in the more artificial expreffions* 
briber decidit , the rain falls ; or, tempefas ef 
pluvia , the weather is rainy . In thefe two kill 
expreflions, the fimple event, or matter of 
faCt, is artificially fplit and divided, in the 
one, into two ; in the other, into three parts. 
In each of them it is exprefled by a fort of 
grammatical circumlocution, of which the 
fignificancy is founded upon a certain meta- 
phyfical analyfis of the component parts of 
the idea exprefled by the word pluit. The 
firft verbs, therefore, perhaps even the firft 
words, made ule of in the beginnings of lan¬ 
guage, would in all probability be fuch im- 
perfonal yerbs. It is obferved accordingly, 1 
am told, by the Hebrew grammarians, that 
the radical words of their language, from 
which all the others are derived, are all of 
them verbs, and imperfonai verbs. 

It is eafy to conceive how, in the progrefs 
of language, thofe imperfonai verbs fhould 
become perfonah Let us fuppofe, for exam > 
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pie, that the word venit, it conies , was origi¬ 
nally an imperfonal verb, and that it denoted, 
not the coming of fomething in general, as at 
prefent, but the coming of a particular ob¬ 
jedt, fuch as the Lion. The firft favage in¬ 
ventors of language, we lhall fuppoie, when 
they obferved the approach of this terrible 
animal, were accuftomed to cry out to one 
another, venit , that is, the lion comes ; and 
that this word thus exprefled a complete event, 
without the afliftance of any other. After¬ 
wards, when, on the further progrels of lan¬ 
guage, they had begun to give names to par¬ 
ticular fubftances, whenever they obferved the 
approach of any other terrible object, they 
would naturally join the name of that object 
to the word venit , and cry out venit urfus , 
venit lupus. By degrees the word venit would 
thus come to fignify the coining of any terri¬ 
ble objedt, and not merely the coming of the 
lion. It would now therefore exprefs, not 
the coming of a particular objedt, but the 
coming of aft objedt of a particular kind. 
Having become more general in its fignifica- 
tion, it could no longer raprefent any parti¬ 
cular diftindt event by itfelf, and without the 
ninitance of a noun fubftantive, which might 
ferve to afeertain and determine its fignifica- 
tion. It would now, therefore, have become 
a perfonal, inlleadof an imperfonal verb. We 
may eafily conceive how, in the further pro- 
grels of fociety, it might Hill grow more ge¬ 
neral in its fignification, and come to fignify, 

as 
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as at prefent, the approach of any thing what¬ 
ever, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 

It is probably in fome fuch manner as this, 
that almoft all verbs have become perfonal, 
and that mankind have learned by degrees to 
fplit and divide almoft every event into a great 
number of metaphyfical parts, expreffed by 
the different parts of fpeech, varioully com¬ 
bined in the difterent members of every phrafe 
and fentence *. The fame fort of progrel's 
feems to have been made in the art of fpeak- 
ing as in the art of writing. When mankind 
firft began to attempt to exprefs their ideas 
by writing, every character reprelented a 
whole word. But the number of words be¬ 
ing almoft infinite, the memory found itfelf 
quite loaded- and oppreffed by the multitude 
of characters which it was obliged to retain. 
Neceftity taught them, therefore, to divide 
words into their elements, and to invent cha¬ 
racters which fhould reprefent, not the words 
themfelves, but the elements of which they 
were compofed. In confequence of this in- 


* As the far greater part of Verbs exprefs, at prefent, 
not an event, but the attribute of an event, and confe- 
quently require a fubjefl, or nominative cafe, to com¬ 
plete their fignification, fome grammarians, not having 
attended to this progrefs of nature, and being defirous to 
make their common rules quite univerfal, and without 
any exception, have infilled, that all verbs required a no¬ 
minative, either exprefl'ed or underftood ; and have, ac¬ 
cordingly, put hemfelves to the torture to find fome awk¬ 
ward nominatives to thofe lew verbs, which ftill txpref- 
fing a Complete event, plainly admit of none. Pluit y for 
example, according to Sanftius, means pluvia ptuity in 
Fnglifh, tie rain rains. See SancTin Minerva, 1 . 3. c. 1. 
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vention, every particular word came to be re- 
prefented, not by one character, but by a mul¬ 
titude of characters ; and the expreflion of it 
in writing became^much more intricate and 
complex than before. But though particular 
words were thus reprefented by a greater num¬ 
ber of characters, the whole language was 
expreffed by a much fmaller, "and about four 
and twenty letters were found capable of iup- 
plying the place of that immenfe multitude 
of characters, which were requilite before. 
In the fame manner, in the beginnings of 
language, men feem to have attempted to 
exprefs every particular event, which they 
had occafion to take notice of, by a particular 
word, which expreffed at once the whole of 
that event. But as the number of words 
muff, in. this cafe, have become really infinite, 
in cOnfequence of the really infinite variety 
of events, men found themfelves partly com¬ 
pelled by neceflity, and partly conduced by 
nature, to divide every event into what may 
he called its metaphysical elements, and to in- 
ffitutc words, which fhould denote not fo 
much the events, as the elements of which 
they were composed. The expreflion of every 
particular event became in this manner more 
intricate and complex, but the whole lyffem 
of the language became more coherent, more 
cqnnecled, more cafily retained and compre¬ 
hended. 

When verbs, from being originally imper- 
fonal had thus, by the divifion of the event 
into its metaphyfical elements, become per- 
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fonal, it is natural to fuppofe that they would 
firft be made ufe of in the third pcrfon lingu¬ 
lar. No verb is ever ufed imperfonally in 
our language, nor, fo far as I know, in any 
other modern tongue. But in the ancient 
languages, whenever any verb is ufed im- 
perlonally, it is always in the third perfon 
lingular. The termination of thofe verbs, 
which are Hill always imperfonal, is con- 
ftantly the fame wuth that of the third perfon 
fingular of perfonal verbs. The conlidera- 
tion of thefe circumftances, joined to the na¬ 
tural nefs of the thing itfelf, may ferve to 
convince us that verbs firft became perfonal 
in what is now called the third perfon fingu-> 
lar. 

But as the event, or matter of fad:, which is 
exprefl'ed by a verb, may be affirmed either of 
the perfon who fpeaks, or of the perfon who 
is fpoken to, as well as of fome third perfon or 
object, it became neceflary to fall upon fome 
method of expreffing thefe two peculiar rela¬ 
tions of the event. In the Englifh language this 
is commonly done, by prefixing, what are call¬ 
ed the perfonal pronouns, to the general word 
which exprefles the event affirmed. I came, 
you came , he or it came ; in thefe phrafes the 
e vent of having come is, in the firft, affirmed 
c'i the fpeakcr; in the fecond, of the perfon 
fpoken to ; in the third, of fome other per¬ 
fon, or objedt. The firft formers of lan¬ 
guage, it may be imagined, might have done 
the lame thing, and prefixing in the lame 
manner the two firft perfonal pronouns, to 
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the fame termination-of the verb, which ex- 
preffed the third perfon fingular, might have 
faid ego venit , ta venit , as well as ilk or illud 
venit. And I make no doubt but they would 
have done fo, if at the time when they had 
firft occafion to exprefs thefe relations of the 
verb, there had been any i’uch words as either 
ego or tu in their language. But in this 
early period of the language, which we are 
now endeavouring to defcribe, it is extremely 
improbable that arty fuch words Would be 
known. Though cuftora has now rendered 
them familiar to us, they, both of them, exprefs 
ideas extremely metaphyfical and abftradt* 
The word /, for example, is a word of a 
very particular fpecies. Whatever fpeaks may 
denote itfelf by this perfonal pronoun. The 
Word /, therefore, is a general word, capable 
of being predicated, as the logicians fay, of 
an infinite variety of objefts. It differs, how¬ 
ever, from all other general words in this re- 
fpe£t; that the objects, of which it may be 
predicated, do not form any particular fpecies 
of obje&s diftinguifhed from all others. The 
Word /, does not, like the word man, denote a 
particular clafs of ohje£ts, feparated from all 
Others by peculiar qualities of their own. It 
is far from being the name of a fpecies, but, 
bn the contrary, whenever it is made ufe of, 
it always denotes a precile individual, the par¬ 
ticular perfon who then fpeaks. It may be 
faid to be, at once, both what the logicians 
call, a fingular, and what they call, a com¬ 
mon term : and to join in its fignification the 
H h feem- 
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feemingly oppofite qualities of the moft pre-? 
cife individuality, and the moft extenfive ge¬ 
neralization. This word, therefore, expref¬ 
ling fo very abftradl and metaphyfical an idea, 
would not eafily or readily occur to the firft 
formers of language. What are called the 
perfonal pronouns, it may be obferved, are 
among the laft words of which children learn 
to make ufe. A child, fpeaking of itfelf, fays, 


Billy •walks, Billy fits, inftead of I •walk, I fit. 
As in the beginnings of language, therefore, 
mankind feem to have evaded the invention 
of at leaft the more abftrad prepofitions, and 
to have exprefled the fame relations which 
thefe now Hand for, by varying the termina¬ 
tion of the co-relative term, fo they likewife 
would naturally attempt to evade the neceffity 
of inventing thofe more abftrad: pronouns by 
varying the termination of the verb, accord¬ 
ing as the event which it exprefled was in¬ 
tended to be affirmed of the lirft, fecond, or 
third perfon. This feems, accordingly, to be 
the um'Eerfal pra&ice of all the ancient lan¬ 
guages. In Latin, veni, vettijli, venit, fuffici- 
ently denote, without any other addition, the 
different events exprefled by the Englifh 
phrafes, I came, you Came, he, or it came. The 
verb would, for the fame reafon, vary its 
termination, according as the event was in¬ 
tended to be affirmed of the firft, fecond, or 
third perlons plural; and what is exprefled 
by the Englifh phrafes, we came, ye came, 
they came, would be denoted by the Latin 
words, venimus, venifis, verierunt. Thofe 
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primitive languages, too, which, upon ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of inventing numeral 
names, had introduced a dual, as well as a 
plural number, into the declenfion of their 
noun fubftantive, would probably, from ana¬ 
logy, do the fame thing in the conjugations 
of their verbs. And thus in all thofe origi¬ 
nal languages, we might expect to find, ait 
leafi: fix, if not eight or nine variations, in 
the termination of every verb, according as 
the event which it denoted was meant to be 
affirmed of the firft, fecond, or third perfons 
fingular, dual, or plural. Thefe variations 
again being repeated, along with others, thro’ 
all its different tenfes, thro’ all its different 
moods, and thro' all its different voices, muft 
neceffarilly have rendered their conjugations 
{till more intricate and complex than their 
declenfions. 

Language would probably have continued 
upon this footing in all countries, nor would 
ever have grown more fimple in its declenfions 
and conjugations, had it not become more 
complex in its compolition, in confequence 
of the mixture of feveral languages with one 
another, occalioned by the mixture of dif¬ 
ferent nations. As long as any language was 
fpoke by thole only who learned it in their 
infancy, the intricacy of its declenfions and 
conjugations could occafion no great embar- 
raffment. The far greater part of thofe who 
had occafionto fpeak it, had acquired it at fo 
very early a period of their lives, fo inlenfiblv, 
and by luch flow degrees, that they were 
H h 2 fcarcc 
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lcarce ever fenfible of the difficulty. But 
when two nations came to be mixed with one 
another, either by conqueft or migration, the 
cafe would be very different. Each nation, 
in order to make itfelf intelligible to thofe 
with whom it was under the neceflity of con- 
verfing, would be obliged to learn the lan¬ 
guage of the other. The greater part of in¬ 
dividuals too, learning the new language, 
not by art, or by remounting to its rudiments 
and fir ft principles, but by rote, and by what 
they commonly heard in converfation, would 
be extremely perplexed by the intricacy of its 
declenfions and conjugations. They would 
endeavour, therefore, to fupply their ignorance 
of thefe, by whatever fhift the language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of the 
declenfions they would naturally fupply by 
the ufe of prepofitions ; and a Lombard, who 
was attempting to fpeak Latin, and wanted 
to exprefs that fuch a perfon was a citizen of 
Rome, or a benefadlor to Rome, if he hap¬ 
pened not to be acquainted with the genitive 
and dative cafes of the word Roma, would 
naturally exprefs himfelf by prefixing the pre¬ 
pofitions ad and de to the nominative; and, 
inftead of Roma would fay, ad Roma,, and 
de Roma. Al Roma and di Roma , accordingly, 
is the manner in which the prefent Italians, 
the defcendants of the ancient Lombards and 
Romans, exprefs this and all other fimilar 
relations. And in this manner prepofitions 
feem to have been introduced, in the room 
oi the ancient declenfions. The fame altera¬ 
tion 
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tion has, I am informed, been produced upon 
the Greek language, fince the taking of Con- 
ftantinople by the Turks. The words are, in 
a great meafure, the fame as before ; but the 
grammar is entirely loft, prepofitions having 
come in the place of the old declenfions. This 
change is undoubtedly a fimplification of the 
language, in point of rudiments-and principle. 
It introduces, inftead of a great variety of de*> 
clenfions, one univerfal declenfion, which is 
the fame in every word, of whatever gender, 
number, or termination. 

A ftmilar expedient enables men, in the 
fituation above mentioned, to get rid of al- 
moft the whole intricacy of their conjugations. 
There is in every language a verb, known 
by the name of the fubftantive verb ; in Latin, 
fum ; in Englilh, I am. This verb denotes 
not the exiftence of any particular event, but 
exiftence in general. It is, upon this account, 
the raoft abftrad and metaphylical of all 
verbs; and, confequently, could by no means 
be a word of early invention. When it came 
to be invented, however, as it had all the 
tenfes and moods of any other verb, by be¬ 
ing joined with the paJIive participle, it was 
capable of fupplying the place of the whole 
paflive voice, and of rendering this part of 
their conjugations as Ample and uniform, as 
the uie of prepofitions had rendered their de- 
clenlions. A Lombard, who wanted to lay, 
I am loved , but could not recoiled the word 
(imo \ naturally endeavoured to fupply his ig¬ 
norance, by laying, ego fum amatus. (o fom 
H h 3 amatOy 
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a?nato , is at this day the Italian expreflion, 
which correfponds to the Englifh phrafe above 
mentioned. 

Fiieie is another verb, which, in the lame 
manner, runs through all languages, and 
which is diftinguifhed by the name of the 
poffeflive verb ; in Latin, babeo ; in Englifh, 
I have. This verb, likewife, denotes- an 
event of an extremely abftradt and metaphy- 
jical nature, and, confecpiently, cannot be iup- 
pofed to have been a word of the earlieft in¬ 
vention. When it came to be invented, how; 
ever, by being applied to the paflive par¬ 
ticiple, it was capable of fupplying a great 
part of the adlive voice, as the fubftantive 
verb had fupplied the whole of the paflive. 
A Lombard, who wanted to fay, I had loved, 
but could not recollect the word amaveram , 
wouhl endeavour to fupply the place of it, by 
faying either ego habebam amatum , or ego ha - 
but amahnrk Io aveva atnato , pr Io ebbi aiuato, 
are the correfpondent Italian expreflions at this* 
day. And thus, upon the intermixture of dif¬ 
ferent nations with one another, the conjuga¬ 
tions, by means cf different auxiliary verbs, 
were made to approach towards the fimplicity 
and uniformity of the declenfions. 

In general it may be laid down for a maxim, 
that the more fimple any language is in its 
comoofition, the more complex it mult be in its 
declenfions and conjugations; and, on the con¬ 
trary, the more fimple it is in its declenfions 
and conjugations, the more complex itmufi. be 
ip its coinpofition. 

Th§ 
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The Greek feems to be, in a great med- 
fure, a iimple, uncompounded language, form¬ 
ed from the primitive jargon of thofe wander¬ 
ing favages, the ancient Hellenians and Pelaf- 
gians, from whom the Greek nation is laid 
to have been defcendedt All the words in the 
Greek language are derived from about three 
hundred primitives, a plain evidence that the 
Greeks formed their language almoft entirely 
among themfelves, and that when they had 
occafion for a new word, they were not ac- 
cuftomed, as we are, to borrow it from fome 
foreign language, but to form it, either by 
compofition, or derivation from fome other 
word or words, in their own. The declen- 
fions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than thofe of any 
other European language with which I am 
acquainted. 

The Latin is a compofition of the Greek 
and of the ancient Tufcan languages. Its 
declenfions and conjugations accordingly are 
much lei's complex than thofe of the Greek ; 
it has dropt the dual number in both. Its 
verbs have no optative mood dillinguilhed 
by any peculiar termination. They have 
but one future. They have no aorifl di- 
ftind from the preterite-perfed ; they have 
no middle voice; and even many of their 
tenfes in the paffive voice are eked out, in 
the fame manner as in the modern languages, 
by the help of the fubftantive verb joined 
to the paffive participle. In both the Voices, 
the number of infinitives and participles is 
Hh ^ much 
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much fmaller in the Latin than in the 
Greek. 

The French and Italian languages are each 
of them compounded, the one of the Latin, 
and the language of the ancient Franks, the 
other of the fame Latin, and the language 
of the ancient Lombards. As they are both 
of them, therefore, more complex in their 
compofition than the Latin, fo are they like- 
wife more fimple in their declenfions and 
conjugations. With regard to their declen¬ 
fions, they have both of them loft their cafes 
altogether; and with regard to their conjuga¬ 
tions, they have both of them loft the whole 
of the paflive, and forne part of the active voices 
pf their verbs. The want of the paflive 
voice they fupply entirely by the fubftantive 
yerb joined to the paflive participle ; and they 
make out part of the adive, in the fame man¬ 
ner, by the help of the poffeflive verb and the 
fame paflive participle. 

The Englifh is compounded of the French 
and the ancient Saxon languages. The. 
French was introduced into Britain by the 
Norman cpnqueft, and continued, till the 
time of Edward III. to be the foie language 
pf the law as well as the principal language 
pf the court. The Englifh, which came to 
be fpoken afterwards, and which continues to 
be fpoken now, is a mixture of the ancient 
Saxon and this Norman French. As the 
fcnglifh language, therefore, is more com¬ 
plex in its cpmppfition than either the French 
or the Italian, fo is it likewife more fimple ip 

its 
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its declenfions and conjugations. Thofe 
two languages retain, at leaft, a part of the 
diftindion of genders, and their adjedives 
vary their termination according as they are 
applied to a mafculine or to a feminine fub- 
ftantive. But there is no fuch diftindion in 
the Englifh language whofe adjedives ad¬ 
mit of no variety of termination. • The French 
and Italian languages have, both of them, 
the remains of a conjugation, and all thofe 
tenfes of tlie adive voice, which cannot be 
exprelfed by the polfelfive verb joined to the 
paffive participle, as well as many of thofe 
which can, are, in thofe languages, marked 
by varying the termination of the principal 
verb. But almoft all thole other tenfes are 


in the Fnglilh eked out by other auxiliary 
verbs, fo that there is in this language fcarce 
even the remains of a conjugation. Hove 
I loved, loving , are all the varieties of termi¬ 
nation which the greater part of Englifh 
yerbs admit of. All the different modifica¬ 
tions of meaning, whLh cannot be exprelfed 
by any of thofe three terminations, mull be 
made out by different auxiliary verbs joined 
to fome one or other of them. Two auxiliary 
verbs lupply all the deficiences of the French 
and Italian conjugations; it requires more than 
half a dozen to lupply thofe of the Englifh, 
which, befides the fubftantive and polfelfive 
verbs, makes ufe of do, did ; will, woula \jhaUy 
Jhoidd; can , could; may , might. 

It is in this manner that language becomes 
more fimple in its rudiments and principles, 

juft 
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juft in proportion as it grows more complex 
in its compofition, and the fame thing has 
happened in it, which commonly happens 
with regard to mechanical engines. All 
machines are generally, when firft invented, 
extremely complex in their principles, and 
there is often a particular principle of mo¬ 
tion for every particular movement which it 
is intended they fhould perform. Succeed¬ 
ing improvers obferve, that one principle may 
be fo applied as to produce feveral of thole 
movements, and thus the machine becomes 
gradually more and more limple, and produces 
its effedts with fewer wheels, and fewer prin¬ 
ciples of motion. In language, in the lame 
manner, every cafe of every noun, and every 
tenfe of every verb, was originally expreffed 
by a particular diftindt word, which lerved 
for this purpofe and for no other. But fuc- 
ceeding obfervation difcovered, that one fet 
of words was capable of fupplying the place 
of all that infinite number, and that four or 
five prepofitions, and half a dozen auxiliary 
verbs, were capable of anfwering the end of 
all the declenfions, and of all the conjugations 
in the ancient languages, 

But this Amplification of languages, though 
it arifes, perhaps, from fimilar caules, has by 
no means fimilar effedts with the conelpond- 
ent Amplification of machines. "I he fiinpli- 
fication of machines renders them more and 
more perfedt, but this Amplification of the 
rudiments of languages renders them more 
and more imperfedt and lei’s proper for many 
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of the purpofes of language ; and this for the 
following reafons : 


lurft of all, languages are by this Amplifi¬ 
cation rendered more prolix, feveral words 
having become neceffary to exprefs what 
could have been expreffed by a lingle word 
before. Thus the words, Dei and Deo, in 
the Latin, luflieiently Ihow, without any ad¬ 
dition, what relation, the object fignified is 
underllood to hand in to the obje&s expreffed 
by the other words in the fentence. But to 
exprels the fame relation in Englilh, and in 
all other modern languages, we muft make 
nfe of, at lead, two words, and fay, of God\ 
to God. So far as the declenfions are con¬ 
cerned, therefore, the modern languages are 
much more prolix than the ancient. The 
difference is dill greater with regard to the 
conjugations. What a Roman expreffed by 
the lingle word, amavijfem , an Englilhman 
is obliged to exprefs by four different words, 
I Jloould Lave loved. It is unneceflary to take 
any pains to Ihow how much this prolixnefs 
mud enervate the eloquence of all modern 
languages. How much the beauty of any 
expredion depends upon its concilenefs, is 
well known to thofe who have any experience 
in compofition. 

Secondly, this iimplification of the prin¬ 
ciples of languages renders them lefs agree¬ 
able to the ear. The variety of termination 
in the Greek and Latin, occalioned by their 
declenfions and conjugations, give a fweet- 
nels to their language altogether unknown 

to 
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to ours, and a variety unknown to any other 
modern language. In point of fweetnefs 
the Italian, perhaps, may furpafs the Latin, 
and almoft equal the Greek; but in point of 
variety, it is greatly inferior to both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not only ren¬ 
ders the founds of our language lefs agree¬ 
able to the ear, but it alfo reftrains us from 
difpoling fuch founds as we have, in the 
manner that might be mod agreeable. It 
ties down many words to a particular fitua- 
tion, though they might often be placed in 
another with much more beauty. In the 
Greek and Latin, though the adjedive and 
fubftantive were feparated from one another, 
the correfpondence of their terminations ftill 
Ihowed their mutual reference, and the repa¬ 
ration did not necefTarily occafion any fort of 
confulion. Thus, in the firft line of Virgil: 

Tityre tu patulee recubans fub tegmine fagi. 

We eafily fee that tu refers to recubans , and 
pdtula to fagi ; though the related words are 
feparated from one another by the interven¬ 
tion of feveral others; becaufe the termina¬ 
tions, fhowing the correfpondence of their 
cafes, determine their mutual reference. But 
if we were to tranllate this line literally into 
Englilh, and fay, Tityrus , thou of fpreading 
reclining under the fade beech , OEdipus him- 
feIf could not make fenfe of it ; becaufe there 
is here no difference of termination, to deter¬ 
mine which fubftantive each adjedive belongs 
to. It is the fame cafe with regard to verbs. In 

Latin 
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Latin the verb may often be placed, without 
any inconveniency or ambiguity, in any part 
of the fentence. But in Englifh its place is 
almoft always precifely determined. It muft 
follow the fubjedtive and precede the objective 
member of the phrafe in almoft all cafes. 
Thus in Latin whether you fay, Joannem 
verberavit Robertas, or Robertas verberavit 
Joannem , the meaning is precifely the fame, 
and the termination fixes John to be the fuf- 
ferer in both cafes. But in Englifh John beat 
Robert , and Robert beat John , have by no 
means the fame fignification. The place there¬ 
fore of the three principal members of the 
phrafe is in the Englifh, and for the fame rea- 
fon in the French and Italian languages, al¬ 
moft always precifely determined ; whereas 
in the ancient languages a greater latitude is 
allowed, and the place of thofe members is 
often, in a great meafure, indifferent. We 
muft have recourfe to Horace, in order to in¬ 
terpret fome parts ol Milton’s literal trail fla- 
tion; 

Who now enjoys thee credalous all gold. 

Who always vacant, always amiable 

Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 

Unmindful : 

are verfes which it is impoflible to interpret 
by any rules of our language. There are no 
rules in our language, by which any man 
could difeover, that, in the firft line, 'credu¬ 
lous referred to who , and not to thee ; or, that 
all gold referred to any thing; or, that in the 
fourth line, unmindful, referred to who, in 
2 the 
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the fecond, and not to thee in the third ; or, 
on the contrary, that, in the fecond line al¬ 
ways vacant , .always amiable , referred to thee 
in the third, and not to who in the fame line 
with it. In the Latin, indeed, all this is 


abundantly plain. 

$rui mine te fruitur credulus aurea , 
§ltti femper vacuum , femper amabilem 
Sperat te ; jiefcius aures fallacis. 


Becaufe the terminations in the Latin deter¬ 
mine the reference of each adjeCtive to its 
proper fubftantive, which it is impoflible for 
any thing in the Englifh to do. How much 
this power of tranfpofmg the order of their 
words muft have facilitated the compofition 
of the ancients, both in verfe and profe, can 
hardly be imagined. That it muft greatly 
have facilitated their verfification it is need- 
lefs to obferve ; and in profe, whatever beauty 
depends upon the arrangement and conftruc- 
tion of the feveral members of the period, 
muft to them have been acquirable with 
much more eafe, and to much greater per¬ 
fection, than it can be to thofe whofe ex- 
preflion is conftantly confined by the prolix- 
nefs, conftraint, and monotony of modem 
languages. 
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